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Dear Readers, 


As I write snow is coming down. Let’s hope it will snow for Winter Carnival which is scheduled for the 
first weekend in February. The time is now to plan your snow sculpture. As part of this “do” there will be 
an Adults Only dance in Bemis Hall on Friday night. This is billed as Tropical Night. Hunt down your 
sandals and sundress, the heat will be turned up. 


Three men from Sudan live in the Codman farm house. Annalisa Notaro has written a portrait of their life 
in Lincoln and at the High School. 


The next issue is the “Town Meeting “ issue which means that we will hand it out at the meeting. We 
welcome comments on town issues. Candidates will be asked to explain why they are running for office. 
Also, we ask town committees to let us know what issues they face. 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 

dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 

submitted. The cost of photographs must be 

bome by the submitter unless prior approval 

is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 


Editor’s note. Annalisa Notaro, an English teacher at the 
igh School, contributed this article about the Lincoln 
students from Sudan that she is working with. 

Also I talked with the farmers at Codman, Ray and 
iHarriette Adamson, about the Sudanese men. They explained 
that the three Sudanese men in residence at the Codman 
(Farmhouse are enrolled full-time at the High Schooi and work 
leight hours each per week as interns at Codman. The 
|Adamsons told me that in the internship program at the Farm 
the men work hard and learn new skills like using tools 
\they’ve never seen before at a farm.” 

| In the Sudan these men herded cattle and attended a 
lmissionary school. Here in Lincoln they take the bus each day 


Kuol, Leek and Adeng, our Visiting 
Sudanese Men 


By Annalisa Notaro 


Long before Joseph Kuol, Peter Leek, and Charles 
Adeng Chayor of Codman Farm in Lincoln, Massachusetts 
enrolled at Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School, I had read 
in The Boston Globe about the incredible journey they and 
three thousand other orphans made from war-torn Sudan to the 
| United States. Although the media has dubbed these young 
men as the Lost Boys of the Sudan, I have discovered that they 
are neither boys nor lost. They are god-fearing, exceptional 
young men who desperately want an American education 
because they believe that education is the key to a good life. 
| Kuol, Leek, and Adeng (they prefer their Dinka 
names) have been at LS since mid-October. Each day, Kuol 
and Leek, who attend school full-time, take the bus to school, 
arrive at 7:30 a.m., and follow a full schedule. Adeng attends 
school several times a week and follows a part-time schedule. 
All three take an English class, an Earth Science class, and a 
‘Math class. In addition, Kuol and Leek take Wellness and 
African History. The adjustment has been difficult since their 
previous schooling over the years at different refugee camps 
was inconsistent at best, but Kuol, Leek, and Adeng work hard 
to complete their assignments. 

What follows is a series of moments - snapshots, if 
ou will - of how Kuol, Leek, and Adeng are managing life at 
Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School. 

October 11, 2001. "Annalisa, can you find some nice 
senior boys who wouldn’t mind taking three new students 
from Africa around LS?" asks Rosemary Colson, who is in 
charge of Curriculum and Scheduling. "You know," Rosemary 


to Lincoln-Sudbury where they are learning the computer 
along with other academic subjects. One student is actually 
learning to drive. They receive lots of tutoring in their 
academics. 

Also the men must earn $850 (the airfare from 
Sudan) in just three months to fulfill an obligation to the U.S. 
Government. Currently they have paying jobs in the 
community. And within two years they will be eligible to 
apply for citizenship. Harriette told me that the three men 
don’t know how old they are and have each decided their 
birthdays are January 1. The men take turns paying the $100 
per month rent for the apartment in the Farmhouse. The 
remainder of the rent is taken care of for them. 


continues, "orient them? Show them their classes? Take them 
to lunch?" "Sure," I respond. It’s my first year as coordinator 
of the Peer Helper Program, a job I do while also teaching 
English. Among other things, it is my responsibility to 
welcome and orient new students to LS. "Oh, good!" exhales 
Rosemary. "You’re a lifesaver. They'll need to be at my office 
at 9:45 tomorrow morning." 

October 12, 2001. "Ms. Notaro, Ms. Notaro!" shouts 
Chris over the din in the hallway. I have just let my American 
Voices class go and am packing my books. Chris makes his 
way to my desk, followed by a line of young men. "Guys," 
Chris says, "I want you to meet the best teacher!" He looks at 
me, winks, and then looks back at the darkest young men | 
have ever seen. The guys from Africa. The Lost Boys of the 
Sudan. "Guys, this is Ms. Notaro. She was my ninth grade 
English teacher." The guys from Africa advance, right hands 
extended. I shake their hands as Chris introduces everyone. 
"This is Joseph Kuol." "Joseph K-wah?" "No. It's KUOL, Ms. 
Notaro," corrects Chris. "This is Charles. And this is Peter 
Leek 

"Welcome to our school," I say. "Are these boys 
treating you right?" I ask and point to Chris and his friends. 
The three guys from Africa say, "Oh, yes." Charles adds, 
"They are very, very nice to us." "Are you headed to lunch 
now?" I ask. Though it's ten thirty, my stomach grumbles. The 
boys look at each other. "Are you boys hungry?" I direct my 
question to the new students. "No," say the guys from Africa, 
"We just took breakfast this morning. We will eat tonight." 
"But," I protest, "the cafeteria just opened! Go have some 
lunch! It's Friday," I insist, "pizza day!" "Ms. Notaro, I told 
them about the Caf, but they don't want to eat now,” says 
Chris. He looks at me and asks now what? with his eyes. 

"You see, teacher," responds Peter Leek, "at the 
Kakuma Refugee camp in Kenya we had one meal a day. We 
do not need to eat now." "Oh." I am taken aback. I have been 
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on-line. I have seen pictures of the Kakuma Refugee Camp. It 
is a type of tent city in the middle of nowhere. I don't know 
uch else. "Well, go and check out the Caf so at least you 
ow where it is." I don't know what else to say. 

October 19, 2001. Kuol, Leek, and Charles are in the 

back seat of my car, and Caroline, the African Studies teacher 
at LS is riding shot gun. It is Friday night and we are headed 
0 McDonald's in Maynard and then to Acton-Boxboro High 
School for the football game. I haven't been to McDonald's in 
years and have never attended a football game before, so I do 
ot know what to expect. The Sudanese guys seem to be 
excited and constantly check their watches so that we are not 
ate. 
"You are a very, very good driver, Ms. Notaro," says 
Adeng just after I swerve around a pokey car and step on the 
pas. I look at him through the rearview mirror and see that he 
s smiling at his own joke. "No, Charles," I respond, "I'm just 
ungry for McDonald's." Everyone laughs. 

At McDonald's, Caroline and I check out the menu, 
but Kuol walks right up to the counter and orders a number 9. 
It turns out that before coming to Lincoln, Kuol lived night 
across the street from a McDonald's in Roxbury. All three of 
ithe guys order lemonade, and Peter Leek tells me that he likes 
lit because it is so sweet. 
| As we leave, I hear Adeng say, "Thanks and good 
lbye to Mr. McDonald." When I look back, I see him next to 
ithe life-size statue of Ronald McDonald. Adeng is smiling 
broadly because he has made another joke. I can't help but 
ismile. 
| At the game, Caroline and I find a spot along the 
ifence near some colleagues. The Sudanese guys, however, 
move right into the stands with enthusiastic LS students who 
jscream, "De-fence! De-fence!" The game is packed and the air 
lis electric. I find it hard to watch the game because there are 
so many other things to look at. Occasionally, I wave to 
\students I know. The Sudanese guys are all smiles. 
| November 1, 2001. It is Thursday night, and my 
usband and I are at Codman Farm. We have come to tutor 
\Kuol, Leek, and Adeng. It’s our first tutoring session with the 
guys. Since it is also dinner time, we have brought pizza, a 
alad, and an apple pie. 

"Teacher, come look at the map. I will show you 
or, the town I was born," Leek says as he hops on one foot 
and points. I drop the pizza on the counter, pass into the living 
room, and stand next to Leek. We look at the map of Africa 
that someone has carefully scotch-taped over a framed poster. 
I notice that Sudan sort of resembles Corsica. Leek’s finger 


"Do you mean to tell me you walked from Bor to 
Ethiopia?" I inquire incredulously. I mean, it’s one thing to 
hear from Kuol’s presentation in class earlier that week that 
[they walked thousands of miles to freedom, but it is quite 
another to see on a map. And to think that the trip from Bor to 
Ethiopia was only the first part of their sad journey. 

"Yes. Fifteen days. I was little and my feet were 
ut...so painful." I look at his feet, which seem to be small for 
his frame. They are cracked and dry and sport a pair of blue 
flip-flops, the type you find at CVS for five dollars. Leek 


——a 


continues, "I didn’t know where my parents were, but a very 
good man carried me on his back to Ethiopia. He is died now." 

I do not know what to say. 

November 6, 2001. "Hey, Kuol," I say. "What's up?" 
We are in the library at LS. I have come to take out a book. I 
assume Kuol is here because his ESL tutor's office is located 
just off the library. Kuol stares ahead of him and shakes his 
head slowly. 

"Kuol, is everything O.K.?" I ask. The last time I 
saw him was just before lunch. "Did you go to the Caf?" Still 
nothing. "Kuol," I insist,"did you have lunch today?" I notice 
he looks exhausted. "No." "Why not?" Again, Kuol shakes his 
head. "Kuol," I try again, "why didn't you eat?" There's a 
pause before he responds: "My stomach tells me to eat, but my 
heart tells me no." 

Although I understand the words, I do not 
understand how it is that he cannot permit himself to eat. 
Later, I will learn about the many hungry friends he left 
behind at the Kakuma Refugee Camp. 

November 9, 2001. "Can you take me to LEAP 
today?" Adeng works at the LEAP program in Lincoln each 
Wednesday and Friday after school. 

"What about the bus?" I respond. "The bus?" I nod. 
Adeng continues, "If I take the bus I shall be late. If you drive, 
then I will have time to stop at Codman and leave my books. 
You are free now. I see your schedule." He is right. I am free. 
I do not teach the last block of the day on Friday. 

In the car, he tells me about his day. He loves his 
science class and the students and teachers at LS. "They are 
very, very nice people. Nice to me. Good people," he says. I 
have to agree. The entire school community has been 
wonderful. The staff hosted a welcome reception for Kuol, 
Leek, and Adeng, and even presented them with fleece LS 
jackets. Students have extended themselves both in and out of 
the classroom with offers of tutoring, rides, and invitations to 
movies, games, and dinner. 

"I am glad you like it here, Adeng," I say. "Yes. God 
is good to me. You see," he says, "before I suffer very, very 
much in Sudan. And now I have people who ask me how I am 
and how is my day and did I eat and do I understand. Now 
God send me good people. In Africa, I suffer very, very 
much," he repeats. 

"Would you like to write your life story, Adeng?" 
During my sabbatical, I wrote my grandfather's immigration 
story and think that someday Adeng's children might want to 
know about his journey from Sudan to America. 

"Yes, but I do not know the computer," he replies. 
"What if I type it?" "Sounds good," Adeng says as if he has 
been waiting for me to ask. "When will we do this?" "As soon 
as we both have a free block during the school day." Sounds 
good, Ms. Notaro." Obviously pleased, Adeng smiles at me. 

It is quiet as I turn into the parking lot. Adeng gets 
out of the car, leans in, and says, "Thank you, teacher." "See 
you tomorrow, Adeng." "O.K.," he says. Just before shutting 
the door, he adds, "You're a good driver, Ms. Notaro!" 

November 20, 2001. It is taking much longer than I 
thought to write Adeng's story. During mutual free blocks at 
school, we meet in the computer room. I sit at the keyboard 
and he sits to my right. I prompt Adeng with questions, and he 
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tells me his story slowly and in fragments. 

This is the first part of what I write: 

The Civil War in Sudan began in 1983 when the 
south rebelled against the north and demanded its own 
government. In 1984, I was in Yirol Province when our village 
was attacked by government soldiers. I was three. The village 
was first attacked in the early morning hours while we were 
sleeping. The government soldiers began to burn my village. I 
was up early because I was hungry and I was looking for 
something to eat. I saw the fire and called my parents. Our 
house was elevated to protect children from lions, leopards, 
and rhinos. We climbed down to the ground, and the soldiers 
started shooting us. They killed my father in front of me with a 
bullet. My father went down and I saw blood, but he did not 
have a knife wound so I did not understand why he was 
bleeding. I had never seen guns before. My mother, who was 
next to my father, told me to run to the bush to hide from the 
soldiers. This was the last time I saw my parents. 

Everybody was running and crying, including the 
goats and the cows, because the village was burning. If the 
soldiers caught a whole family, they put them in their house, 
spread petrol around the house, and burned everyone inside. 
They did this because they did not want to waste bullets. 

In the bush, I met different people from my village. I 
wanted to return home, but the people from my village refused 
to go back again. They told me that if I were to go back, I 
would be killed. I cried a lot because I saw blood and because 
I did not know where I was going. I met Deng, a man who 
knew my father. He took care of me because he knew my 
parents and was strong. He told me not to cry because if I 
cried inside the bush, the soldiers would hear my voice and 
kill me. He also said I could not cry because the lions and the 
leopards would find me and eat me. I had to be quiet because 
the government soldiers were still following us and shooting 
us. 

Deng took care of me. In the night, he gave me his 

T-shirt because I did not have clothes. He rolled me up in his 
T-shirt and it was very big for me. After the rain stopped, 
Deng made a fire because I was very cold. My teeth were 
chattering I was so cold. He put me between the fire and 
‘himself and told me to sleep. He wanted to protect me. In the 
night, a snake came and entered Deng's pants leg. It crawled 
up to his neck, but Deng was sleeping. Since Deng wanted to 
‘change his sleeping position, he made a move and the snake 
bit him in the neck. This is when I woke up. 
I started to cry and that is when people at nearby 
fires saw me. Then they started to cry, "snake, snake" and to 
run. Something was coming out of Deng's mouth. He was 
dead. After this, another guy picked me up and ran with me. 
This guy was running with his wife and did not know where 
his own children were. He and his wife took care of me. 
Together, we crossed the Sahara Desert. I never knew their 
ames. 


There was little water in the Sahara, and many 
people died. Some people, to save themselves, would drink 
their own urine. Some people would eat mud so that their 
throats would not close. In the Sahara there are no trees, no 
shade, just grass. Even if these people gave me food, I would 
not eat. I cried for my mother. They would tell me that my 


mother was coming to meet me, but she never came. They 
tricked me so that I would move along with them and not cry. 
Sometimes, they would tell me that my mother was waiting 
for me ahead to get me to go. It took us two months. 

December 6, 2001. Today in American Voices, the 
English class I teach, the Question of the Day is "If you could 
have one thing in this world, what would it be? Why?" 
Everyone is expected to respond to this warm-up question, an 
activity that creates a positive classroom atmosphere. Typical 
responses include the following: a car, lots of money, and a 
personal chef and/or trainer. Each response is justified by 
teenage reasoning, but what most surprises me is what Adeng, 
Leek, and Kuol have to say. 

"So, Adeng," I prompt, "If you could have one thing 
in this world, what would it be? Why?" "I?" he says looking 
sideways at his desk mate, Cory. "Yes, Adeng, what would 
you want?" Cory playfully pokes him and says, "Yeah, what 
do you want?" "I want world peace. I want to end violence." 

No one has to ask why. Leek's response elicits a 
different reaction altogether: "I want three hundred cows," he 
says with a half smile. The class erupts into laughter and 
shouts of "Cows? Why cows?" Patiently, Leek explains, "You 
see, in my country I can get married with three hundred cows. 
I will have someone to take care of me, someone to make 
indira." 

Again, the class erupts into laughter. During the last 
class, the Question of the Day was "What is your favorite 
food? Why?" Leek explained that his favorite food is indira, a 
type of bread. "Why indira, Leek?" I asked. "Because," Leek 
smiled broadly and moved his head from side to side, "it 
makes my head spin!" A wisecracking sophomore seated in 
the front row immediately retorted, "Hey, Leek! Can you get 
me some of that indira?" The same wisecracking sophomore 
seated in the front row now says, "I don't know, Ms. Notaro. 
Sounds like Leek really misses his indira! I say we have Leek 
make some and bring it in for the class." 

I smile and redirect the class. It is Kuol's turn. As 
usual, he takes a few minutes to compose himself before he 
speaks. When he does, the class is respectfully quiet. "I want 
to return to my country." "Why?" I ask. "Because I want to 
know if my parents are alive," explains Kuol. "I do not know," 
he continues slowly, "if they are alive." 

No one says anything at all for a long while. 

Kuol, Leek, and Adeng have learned so much about 
our country and customs in the past few months. They are 
appreciative of the people who brought them to Lincoln and 
marvel at the generosity of the entire community. They love 
living and working at Codman Farm. And there is nothing 
more important to them than the opportunity to go to school at 
LS. Conversely, Kuol, Leek, and Adeng have taught us so 
much about what it means to have courage and compassion. 

Sometimes, I wonder where these young men from 
Sudan will end up several years from now. They don't seem to 
worry about the future in the same way their American 
counterparts do. Perhaps this is because they fervently believe 
that God has a plan for them. Why else would they have made 
it this far in life while so many of their friends and relatives 
died cruel deaths? Given what they have been through, this 
positive outlook is remarkable. B 
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The Library Bookie 


Hark, Hark, the People Park! The Snowplows Are Coming to Town! 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Winter, alas, is upon us. Snow. Ice. Difficulty 
walking, especially on hills (up or down). Short 
days, long nights. Slippery driving. Welcome to 
January 2002. 

The bad weather has a special meaning for the 
Lincoln Public Library. While parking can be 
difficult under the best circumstances, winter 
raises the stakes exponentially. It’s not just the 
hill, although that’s part of it. It’s not just the 
narrow roadway, although that’s also part of it. 
It’s not just the lack of night lighting, although 
that certainly is another part of it. It’s not just 
the lack of sidewalks forcing people to walk in 
the driveway. 

The problems stem from combining all these 
difficulties. Toss in the human factor and voila! 
Potential chaos! 

Regular patrons know well how narrow our 
Library Lane can be, hemmed in by piles of 
snow and further diminished by cars parked on 
both sides. 

If every one of us were able to perfectly park 
our vehicles and all the rest of us could navigate 
our own cars or trucks between the ranks of the 
stationary wheels, winter would be a lot easier 
on the staff and patrons. 

In our dreams! The Bookie freely admits 
placing quite low in the Parking Derby, not to 
mention her problems backing uphill when 
necessary with a tricky manual transmission. 
The Bookie is not alone in this, and several 
people have had to move their cars to allow 
another driver, sometimes sliding on ice, to 
escape the confines of Library Lane. 

The biggest problems arise when we (and the 
Bookie again joins the ranks of the guilty) don’t 
pull close enough to the curb or the snowbanks, 
making the driving lane even narrower than 
usual. Cars with major parts (like entire rear 
fenders) sticking out cause a litany of problems. 
Particularly when the errant vehicle is at the top 
or the bottom of the hill, other drivers can’t even 
get into or out of Library Lane. Several times 
each winter, lines of frustrated drivers form 
jamming Library Lane, and more than once a 
librarian has had to go out to untangle the mess. 

The library staff members can attest to the 
results of haphazard parking and operation. One 
children’s librarian has had her car hit twice 
and a mirror knocked off. Another children’s 
librarian had her car sideswiped and damaged. 


All of these incidents (and others) were hit-and- 
run, although enough information surfaced to 
track down the guilty to fund repairs. 

It’s not only automobiles and pickup trucks, 
large and small, that have to get through on 
Library Lane. We have daily book deliveries 
both from the network and from new book 
dealers. We regularly have oil delivered, for 
which we are all appropriately grateful. We have 
visits from the bottled water guys, various 
repair-persons, the postal service, and others 
who arrive in oversized vehicles. A school bus 
comes down Library Lane nearly every day to 
drop students. If all that wasn’t enough reason 
to park responsibly, the Bookie notes that 
emergency vehicles, while never anticipated, 
must be able to reach the library and to pass 
safely through the auto gantlet. 

A few years ago the Trustees and various town 
bodies worked together to improve the 
handicapped parking space and in the process 
widened the lane slightly, adding some curbing 
and a more attractive entrance patio. 
Unfortunately, something more has to be done 
for safety and convenience of our patrons. 

We had several suggestions. First, we could 
level the hillside, as was done for Beacon Hill a 
couple of centuries ago. Or we could bulldoze 
part of the upper or lower lawn (or both!) and 
create a parking lot there. We might try 
diagonal parking, which would accommodate 
more cars if the lane were widened. Obviously 
none of these notions is likely to take place—the 
first two for obvious reasons and the third 
because adding gravity to the sliding cars and 
swinging door would just not be a good idea. 
(Picture a vehicle trying to back out on an icy 
pavement and sliding downhill, sideways. 
Picture a full-sized car parked uphill from yours. 
Picture the door opening and whacking your car. 
Not good.) 

The Trustees have been forced to go back to 
the drawing board and look for new answers to 
the same old question. Luckily, the Board is 
committed to providing safe access for patrons 
and staff while respecting the concerns of the 
neighbors and the area’s historic district 
classification. With the cooperation of Lincoln 
Powers-That-Be, creative solutions will be 
discovered and implemented before many more 
Januarys pass. ® 
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LINCOLN - Hilltop selling in very desirable Lincoln location. 
This swiss chalet style country house (4,640 sf) offers space, 
quality and drama. Two story living room, gourmet kitchen, new 
baths, master suite and much more. Easy access to any destina- 
tion! Come See. $1,249,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


Patti Salem 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Ine. 
Group West Division 


781-250-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


LINCOLN - New Price! A charming New England Cape (2,72 
s.f.) on 1.47 acres in one of the most desirable Lincoln locationt 
It features large open living room, choice of first and second 

floor masters, two offices, an exercise room, recreation room, i 
ground pool and cabana and more. $825,000 


LINCOLN - Wonderful Business / Retail Location. Landmark 
circa 1860. Charming white Village Victorian in downtown 
Lincoln Center. The building consists of 2 business / retail zoned 


condominiums or convert to residence! 


$845,000 


XTRAORDINARY LINCOLN ESTATE - New Price! A long winding drive brings you to this impressive contemporary residence on an 
qually impressive site. The 15-plus room, 9,600 square foot house is an unusually composition of shingle, stucco, glass and stone. An 
nportant aspect of the house is its flexibility of use — a year-round residence, it relates favorable to all seasons. The magnificent 6.99 
cres, bordering on conservation land encompasses a wonderful pond, suitable for swimming, fishing and skating, open rolling fields 
nd beautiful woodland views. A house where family and friends would enjoy being. $3,995,000 


es 


PECTACULAR LINCOLN ESTATE - A Grand Estate 11,900 sf surrounded by wrought iron fencing is perfectly sited on two acres in 
restigious Warbler Springs. A perfect blend of contemporary and traditional, it manages the trick of being both serene and powerful. 
‘he front courtyard with decorative fishpond and fountain provides privacy from the road, and leads to the entrance foyer/rotunda 

oaring two stories to the coffered skylights. It serves as a welcoming center for visitors and is also a central element that leads to the 
ving room, dining room, library and dramatic front stair. This wonderful house, grand yet casual, is a place for gracious entertaining, 
appy fun, and comfortable living. $3,900,000 


A Team to Remember 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Ine. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 


381-705-4017 Voice Mail 146 Lincoln Road 781-795-4018 Voice Mail 
: Each office individually owned and operated 


Sheila Harding, GRI Patti Salem, Buyer Specialist 


Good times. 


Good friends. 
Great Care. 


TRADITIONS OF WAYLAND 


Featuring 76 beautiful new independent and 
assisted living apartments. 
Warm, Welcoming and Awaiting Your Arrival. 


10 Green Way, PO Box 404, Wayland, MA 01778 Tel: 508.358.0700 {7} 
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The Real Estate Leaders 


Betty Kimnach, CBR 

RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 

146 Lincoln Road 

Lincoln, MA 01773 


Offce Phone: 781-259-9700 | , » a 


For an appointment call 


Betty Womnnachs LINCOLN - Stately 12 room Colonial sited at end of circular drive, boasts over 
7,000 square feet of living space. 5 Bedrooms, 5-1/2 baths, stunning library 
781-259-0105 leading from 2 story foyer. Exceptional kitchen opens to cathedral ceiling family 
room with computer center. Located in desirable neighborhood on 2 acres with 
easy access to Boston. $2,175,000 
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Winter Carnival is an annual event to foster the Lincoln community. 
It is sponsored by the Lincoln Recreation Department. 
Call the Department to confirm activities (259-0784) 


Lincoln Winter Carnival 2002 


Friday, February 1 

6:30-8:00 p.m. Owl Night Walk — Smith School Parking Lot Trail Head 
Led by Conservation Director TomGumbart. (Questions? Call 259-2612) 
Skiers and snowshoers are welcome. 

8:00-10:00 p.m. Tropical Night - Bemis Hall. Come dressed in appropriate attire. 
Music, dancing, finger food, beverages. $10.00 door charge. 


Saturday, February 2 
8:00-10:00 a.m. Girl Scout Pancake Breakfast — First Parish Church, $3.00 per person 


10:00 a.m -12 noon Magic Garden Preschool Fun — Hartwell Multi-Purpose Room 
3:30-5:00 p.m. Lincoln Family Association — Bemis Hall. 


6:00-7:30 p.m. Community Skate — Pierce Pond (weather permitting) Open to all. Come enjoy 
the company of your neighbor and enjoy hot chocolate and roast marshmallows on 
a camp fire. Dress warmly. 


Sunday, February 3 

11:00 a.m. Snow Sculpture Contest (weather permitting) -- Design and build a winter sculpture 
in you very own yard. Sculptures will be judged on Sunday morning by the Recreation 
Committee. Call Recreation Office (259-0784) before 5 p.m. on Saturday to register your 
Sculpture. 


12noon-3 p.m. Hayrides and Farm Tours — Codman Community Farms -Take a hayride and 
warm up with hot chocolate. 


1:00-3:00 p.m. Pick-Up Hockey Game — Brooks Gym Rink (weather permitting). Girls, boys, men 
and women encouraged to participate in a friendly game. Time to dust off your hockey 
stick! 


2:00-4:00 p.m. Family Day: “In a Word” — DeCordova Museum - Meet an artist, learn new words, 
share an insight, and discover what you value about art. Perfect for children ages 6-12 
and their families 
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HUNNEMAN 


25 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-8028 781-259-0257 


é 
7 


Penny Cotoni | Susan Law 
781-259-1070 781-446-0814 


Sheila Long Karen Paradies 
781-446-0861 781-446-0747 


Faith Russ _—Diana Smith 
978-443-1694 781-259-1822 


r 


Lois Tetreault Jeff Morgenstern 
978-897-5264 508-383-0241 


LINCOLN-A romantic country estate on 6.6 acres with a 
classic.1820’s New England farmhouse, two-story barn, guest 
cottage and secluded pond. Surrounded by winding stone 
walls, exquisite vistas and conservation land. 


$2,950,000 


Town of Lincoln Market Share 


#1 @ 32.1% 


Coldwell Banker Hunneman 


#6 @ 4.9% 


#2 @ 22.7% | #3 @ 10.7% 


#5 @5.4% All other firms 18.3% 


#4 @ 5.9% 


MLS Dollar Volume Date 1/1/01 — 10/31/01 
All other firms represent 14 firms, each with less than 5% total market share. 


| INCOLN -— Beautiful country Contemporary home set amid 
20+ acres of conservation land with access to miles of trails. 

5 unny, tall rooms with nooks and crannies offering panoramic 
views. Featuring 10 rooms and 2-car garage. Newly renovated. 
$1,375,000 


| 


_INCOLN -— Classic 50’s Contemporary home designed by 
world renowned architect. Easy one-floor living with lush 
/iews. Lovely gardens and outside spaces as well as indoor 
rourtyard. Neighborhood setting. 

$845,000 


q 


LINCOLN - Perched on 4 acres with seasonal waterviews, 
this prized 1950’s Contemporary is in perfect harmony with its 
surroundings. Endless use of marble, mahogany and glass in 
this classic 10-room international style home in choice location. 
$1,250,000 


LINCOLN — Charming and spacious 10 room Colonial with 
3-1/2 baths/ Designed for comfortable living. Enjoy the 
Har-Tru tennis court, screened porch and wooded lot. Visit the 
virtual tour at www.7brooksrd.com. 

$774,900 


Working with Coldwell Banker Hunneman, the two most important decisions 


we will make together are the pricing of your home and the marketing plan 
: for exposing your property to the largest pool of qualified buyers. 


Call us about the Coldwell Banker Hunneman 


Equity Preservation Business Plan 


781-259-1100 


COLDWCLL 
BANKCR © 


HUNNEMAN 


POETRY 


January Night in the Dunes 


The ice wind 
tumbles about 
the porch, 

bangs chairbacks 
and wheezes 
through screens 
with sightless 
sighs. Branches 
claw, groping 
for more than 
shingles. The wind 
is tongues, 

the tearing of 

of ancient pages 
in an unowned 
attic, curling 

my inner ribs. 


Return 


I spent the winter everywhere I look. 
Curled in a rhododendron leaf. Wedged 

in a hemlock’s bark. Shelved under 
webbed black roots of the alder swamp 
with myopic ice my skylight to a frigid sun. 
Dangling broken-shouldered from the 
maple’s trunk, cowed by rainbowed frost. 

I slept with wasps. Writhed in dreams with 
hornpout. Crawled to the deepest ends of 
grass stuffed tunnels, finding no one, and 
slept some more. Now, inching skyward 
from the gravel grayed snow like an 
Easter Island presence, I smile 

at the beginning mud and stirring bees, 
teased by the tender downward thrust 

of eager roots, recalling promises I made 
whose times have come to keep. 
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Manhattan Chasm 


Below is a one way street 
and the windswept snow 
flies flatly as the arrow 
points. I look down 

at the whitened flurried 
all-enswirled streetlights 
thinking: bleak. 

And that is wry 

to summon: “bleak”, 
leaning through the 
window’s floating warmth 
to watch the queues 

of sleeping cars 
reshaping gently beneath 
devouring snow and 
shivering in comfort. 
The arctic fox 

must once have stalked 
such chasms, carved 

that time from ice 

and ancient rock, grinning 
too with comfort and 
also thinking: bleak. 


Copyright 2002 Mark Hopkins 


A BLESSING FROM ASHES 


Walking downtown in Manhattan 
across the street, a woman 
is calling aloud: “José.” 


Loud enough to hear, 

“My son he is not here” 

He is now in a pile of ashes 

ashes that keep spewing out fire, 
fires he used to quench. 


Not far from her a child holds 
grandmother’s hand 

gray-haired, missing teeth, she wipes 

her tears 

Gently wipes the child’s tears 

looks over to speak to the mother- 

in a sobbing loud tone: “Here, Lucia, 
take the child’s hand.” 

She took her hand. Not able to speak, 
trembling in shock. 


One block later, a man passes 
disheveled 
full of ashes all from digging: the rubble, 
talking to himself, a strange feeling 
didn't even look at us in the eye, 
except the child looks gently 


He took off his hat and reached out 
to bless the child. 
Lord, a blessed story fell like 
a save in our hearts 


I found that our communion 

finds comfort 
in remembering our sorrows 
I will not forget ashes for 
We are all one. 


Carmela D’Elia, October 22, 2001 


Copyright 2002 Carmela D’Elia 
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Barrett & Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


incoln: Vintage Antique with Magnificent Grounds 


An incredible value and find!!! “As is” opportunity! Discover the beauty and utility of this special “mini-estate” 
offering a magnificent 1.62 professionally landscaped lot with stone walls, brick walkways, a patio paver- 
stone driveway, in-ground pool and lawn sprinkler system. The charming Antique farmhouse, circa 1820, 
has 5 rooms with expansion potential. The property also includes a detached Carriage House with garage 
and studio- an ideal home office situation. Call for details, $795,000 


¢Marion Donnell- Director eLynn Vanderpoel, Manager 

¢ Jeannine Taylor ¢ Mikki Lipsey 

e Avrial Young e Eleanor Fitzgerald 

° Jennifer Donaldson ¢Helen Hopkins, Administration 
e Audrey Cicchetti ¢Helen Pierce, Relocation 


¢Phyllis Cohen, Marketing Director 
Lincoln Crossing 152 Lincoln Road, LincoIn, MA 01773 | 


arrett & Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


Fallin love with this endearing Early American Royal Barry Wills 8 room Cape with weathervane and loyalist 
chimney. Enjoy a floor plan designed for comfort and gracious living, newly repainted with gleaming, hara- 
wood floors. This charming home has four spacious bedrooms, 2 full baths, a second-floor office, two 
fireplaces and a bright and sunny eat-in kitchen with breakfast area and Azrock floor. Situated in a desired 
location on a beautiful 1.3 acre lot with garden area. Just fabulous! $725,000 


*Lynn Vanderpoel, Manager 
°Mikki Lipsey 


¢Marion Donnell- Director 
¢ Jeannine Taylor 


¢ Avrial Young ¢Eleanor Fitzgerald 
¢ Jennifer Donaldson ¢Helen Hopkins, Administration 
| © Audrey Cicchetti *Helen Pierce, Relocation 


¢Phyllis Cohen, Marketing Director 


Lincoln Crossing 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


The Nutcracker and the Boston 
Ballet 


By Betty Smith 


Madeleine O*‘Neill performed this season in The 
Nutcracker at the Wang Theater. She danced in the battle 
scene in many of the performances. Last year she was a 
cherub. 

Over Christmas vacation Madeleine agreed to talk with me 
about her dancing. We sat in the kitchen with a dog snuggled 
under the table and a caged bird close by. Music drifted from 
the living room. Her brother is an accomplished pianist. 

Madeleine has lived in Lincoln for as long as she can 
remember and is now in the sixth grade at Brooks. "Does 
being in the Nutcracker get in the way of your school work?" 
Quietly she said, "There is always time somewhere. Perhaps 
on the bus, in the car, or between performances when we have 
two in one day. I do have to miss school in the afternoon once 
in awhile when I am in a matinee. I am in fourteen or fifteen 
performances. The last one is December 30." 

"How do you get into Boston, it seems like a lot of driving? 
"It’s OK. There are three drivers in the house and my brother 
will soon have his license. When the scene I am in is over, I 
am free to leave. Often the person who takes me in goes 
shopping or something. Sometimes they go to the show. If I 
have to wait, I’ll sit in the audience. My family does attend 
some of the performances and once in awhile I’ll bring 
friends. Then they stay for the whole performance." Madeleine 
volunteered that you can’t get into trouble much. "Only if you 
forget to call when you’re sick, forget a performance, or if 
there is any fighting. Then you are gone. You have to do it a 
couple of times for them to find a replacement for you." She 
has to be at the Wang forty-five minutes before the 
performance. "It takes that long to get into the costume. The 
leads have to get there earlier to dress and they wear makeup." 
"Are you scared?" "In the beginning but not now. The first 
time was scary. There is always someone around to help you." 
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This accomplished ballerina started out at an early age 
doing modern dance, taking lessons in Lexington for a few 
years. Her interest in ballet came later when she joined The 
Boston Ballet School four years ago. About the school. 
Almost 40 years ago, E. Virginia Williams established a dance 
education program which in 1979 became the Boston Ballet 
School. Currently the School has three studios located in the 
South End (Boston), Metrowest (Newton), and on the South 
Shore. In order to be eligible for tryouts for The Nutcracker, 
you must be a student at the School. Tryouts take place in 
September and rehearsals start in November. Madeleine 
explained. "You receive a call back after the first tryout. You 
pretty much know that you will have a part if you receive a 
call back." Most rehearsals take place in the Studio located in 
the South End. This five-story, 60,000 square foot building 
was designed by Graham Gund. The dress rehearsals take 
place at the Wang Theater which holds an audience of 3600. 

Currently Madeleine is enrolled in classes in the Newton 
studio. She attends two afternoons a week, taking an 
enrichment class in jazz and classes in ballet. Each class is 90 
minutes. "There are sixteen people in a class, a pianist, and an 
instructor." I asked if she practices much. "About four or five 
hours a week. It’s fun and it keeps me in good shape." Next 
summer she will be taking classes at the Newton Studio. 

And Madeleine, I said "What do you do when you aren’t’ 
dancing? Do you play soccer?" "I used to but sort of gave it 
up." And then added "I take skating lessons at the Skating) 
Club of Boston twice a week. I will be in the Ice Chips. There: 
are no tryouts." | 

If you didn’t make it to The Nutcracker this past season, 
here is your next chance to see Madeleine O’Neill perform, 
The 90th production of the Ice Chips will take place at the’ 
Matthews Arena (Northeastern) on the weekend of April 6th. 


() 


ow Does Time Fly? 
by Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


/ I’ve noticed that the local greeting that follows 
(Happy New Year” seems to be “Where did the year go?” The 
first time I received this verbal volley was in the parking lot at 
Donelan’s. I wished a neighbor the traditional salutation given 
when it is time to hang all the new calendars every 
)rganization sends to solicit funds and remind you in August 
of ‘Be Kind to Squirrels’ day. When she responded with such 
rhetorical reply, I was stymied. I myself had also pondered 
how quickly 2001 had ticked away. 

| But she had asked me directly. An answer of some 
pe was appropriate. I thought about offering an astrophysical 
omputation of the earth’s orbit for the prior three hundred 
nd sixty five days, or a more philosophical overview of our 
all too brief stay on this planet. I decided to play dumb and 


I proceeded on to the post office, still wondering how 
io answer such a deep question. While waiting in line to mail 
uit cakes to a homeless shelter where I knew others could 
;njoy them much more than my more than ample hips would, 
| saw a member of the now infamous Todd Pond Ladies Book 
roup. I piped up a cheery “Happy New Year!” She replied in 
in almost melancholy fashion, “I can’t believe it is 2002 
ilready. Where DID the time go?” Due to the high intellectual 
haliber of our literary gatherings, I felt my previous shrugging 
llesponse would not suffice, so I pretended to ponder ‘LIFE’ 
sor a moment and then muttered, “Who knows?” She seemed 
juite pleased with my existential response. She shook her 
ead side to side while she reiterated for herself, “Who 
nows?” 
| I pride myself on having a quick wit and so while 
eviving my strained brain with a coffee at the Whistle Stop, I 
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Happy New Year 
Where did the Year go? 


became determined to compose an adequate, original retort. I 
did not want to be confounded the next time I was queried. So 
I asked myself most seriously, “Where does the time go?” If 
you happened to have spotted me at that moment with my lips 
moving in serious meditation, now you know that I was deep 
in profound thought and not just muttering profanities about 
the drive-through window at the new Cambridge Trust bank. 

I’ve had that feeling that time has flown by. The 
brouhaha in 1999 over Y2K seems like just yesterday, not a 
whole millennium ago. I remember those good old days so 
fondly — how we took extra cash from the bank and had the 
water delivery truck leave a few extra bottles of fresh spring 
water. I had wanted to circle the wagons or at least the SUV’s 
and buy a big shot gun so I could protect my homestead from 
invaders. 

“And why would you want to do that?” my skeptical, 
law-abiding attorney spouse asked in a loving and deferential 
manner. 

“Everyone from downtown Boston is going to flee 
the city when Radius and Mistral run out of caviar, foie gras 
and truffles. They’ll follow Battle Field Road, just the way the 
Brits did, arrive in Lincoln and come to our house. We will 
need to defend ourselves to preserve our food supplies.” I 
thought my reasoning was very solid. 


“T really don’t think you need to worry,” he assured 
me. “They'll be stuffed by the time they pass through 
Belmont, and besides, I don’t eat any of those foods. You can 
give them my share.” 

We were so young and carefree with our sodium and 
cholesterol in those days. Of course, none of those disasters 
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came to pass as we flipped from the nineteen hundreds to the 
twenty somethings. I still don’t know what we have decided to 
call our current decade. When we move forward into the “two 
thousand teens’, will we refer to these good old days as the 
‘zeros’ or the ‘ohs’ or maybe judging from the current state of 
affairs the ‘oh-ohs’? 

I heard a theory that the reason time seems to go 
faster when you get older is because you have lived through 
more of it already. This is higher math, so I’ll take it slowly so 
you can follow my reasoning. Imagine if you are one hundred, 
(although most of you aren’t just bear with me because it 
makes the calculations much easier), and you live one more 
year. That extra year would represent just one per cent more of 
your life. We can agree that it is not much more than a blink of 
an eye. However, if you are only one year old, (I understand 
there are some very precocious children in Lincoln who are 
reading my column at one. If they can do that, then they 
probably have already encountered this particular explanation 
of the passage of time and find it boring.), and you live 
another year, you have lived through an additional one 
hundred per cent of your life. This seems like a lot longer, 
especially when you are teething, getting ear infections and 
being forced to eat pureed peas by people that supposedly love 
you. 

As human beings it seems to be our nature that we 
can not seem to keep track of time, and we feel it keeps 
slipping away from us. Ever since I started watching murder 
mysteries I have lived in fear of being asked that hardest 
question of all by the investigating officer, “Where were you 
Tuesday October 23 at exactly 4:00 p.m.?” 

Our brains have no room to store the trivia of every 
day. In my husband’s expert neurological opinion all that 
trivia information gets ‘glumped’ together and because you 
can’t recall the minutia, the days just fly by in a daze of 
grocery shopping, laundry, and for only the very few, some 
mega-mergers. I bet if you asked any billionaire mogul what 
they did last year, they’d say, “I think I bought somebody, or 
somebody bought me. I’m not sure which.” 

What is the solution you may ask? We need a new 
governmental body to oversee this perplexing situation for us, 
as only governmental bodies can do. The president himself 
could create the Time Investigation Committee for Temporal 
Oversight Concerns or the TICTOC’s, for short. I’m sure this 
new branch of government would be embraced whole- 
heartedly by all members of the government. Maybe Strom 
Thurmond should be the first chairman of this committee 
because it seems like he has figured out a way to go on 
forever. 

The TICTOC’s will have to enforce all the new 
regulations about how we deal with time-related issues. I plan 
to write them demanding that the first order of business 
should definitely be establishing the Christmas Police. 

Clearly, there are many of you out there who have no 
idea when December 25" has passed and when to cease and 
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desist all Yuletide celebrations. I won’t mention any names of 
those of you on Trapelo Road who I see everyday committing 
this particular offense. Just take this as a neighborly warning 
from me for now before Strom shows up at your door — Get 
Santa off the roof TODAY! 

I can foresee fines for shopping malls that play ‘Silent 
Night’ during after Christmas sales, and Manger Police 
rounding up all those truant Baby Jesuses still loafing in the 
hay well into January. Do you wonder when I realized that 
maybe we, as the general population needed some help? I, the 
most peace-loving and pacifistic Canadian you have ever met 
was in an elevator travelling up fifty floors and suddenly I 
became aware that I was being forced to listen to “Santa Claus 
is Coming to Town’ - in February! I had sudden visions of 
pulling a stinger missile out of my petite handbag and 
launching it right through the speakers. 

For the purpose of any censor or concerned party 
reading this diatribe during our time of national high alert - 
PLEASE NOTE that this comment is made in complete and 
fully cognizant jest. I do not, nor have I ever, nor do I ever 
plan to own, attempt to purchase or ever fire any type of 
missile, stinger or otherwise. I can not even get my electric 
can opener to work. This is a humor column — get it? Now 
back to the regularly scheduled philosophical summary. 
conclusion... 

Maybe you are wondering how I know the critically: 
important information that I am about to share with you. Here 
is my secret - Everything you really need to know can be 
found on the Internet, and you don’t even have to go out and 
find it yourself anymore. Eventually all sorts of vital trivia will 
find its way to your Email mailbox, forwarded to you by 4 
well-meaning friend who has nothing to say to you directly, 
they just wanted you to know that they were thinking of you! 
Or else, they sent it to you unknowingly after accidentally 
placing you on their ‘forward all sappy life-affirming 
messages’ list. , 

So, these are the things I do know about how to mak¢ 
every day count. Slow your life down and make it seem to last 
longer. If you write your ‘to-do’ list on multiple pages it wil’ 
seem like it takes forever to accomplish the things you think! 
you should. Have root canal. Every moment in a dentist’: 
chair seems like an eternity. Smile at everyone you see. I) 
exercises 140 face muscles and will cause complete strangery 
to stop and ask you what anti-depressant you are on. The 
constant interruptions will delay you and it will take you much 
longer to get done what you need to do. Have cookies ane 
milk in the afternoon every day for a month. Then go on é 
diet. Time passes exceedingly slowly when you are waiting 
for the next meal you can eat. But most importantly, put uj 
one of those new 2002 calendars you have, and every day tall 
a red pen and put a BIG ‘X’ through the day that has jus 
ended. That way you can keep track for yourself as the time 
passes. Then, when I wish you Happy New Year 2003, you 
won’t need to ask me where the year went! 

B 


Last summer Katie Quayle was a crew worker in the summer 
program at The Food Project. The crew was composed of ten 
youths from Boston and the suburbs. She is sixteen and now a 
student at Dana Hall in Wellesley. 


The Wisdom of Farming 
By Katie Quayle 


I sink my hands into the sun soaked soil, tightly 
gripping a reluctant weed. My back aches from bending; my 
ands are caked with dry soil. The sun bakes my body with its 
penetrating rays, and my nose is filled with the scent of earth. 
Inhaling a deep breath, I cough as my mouth is filled with 
gritty dust. The sharp "caw" of a crow pierces my ears. I look 
down the row of onions: a seemingly endless green ocean - a 
daunting task to weed before the day slips away. The other 
embers of my crew are close, and we feel together the 
exhaustion that comes with physical work. Blisters scattering 
our palms from hoeing between the rows of collards in the 
oming burn. Weeds can't choke out the onions. We need 
every one. The Pine Street Inn is counting on our produce, 
Rosie's Place too. With sweat pouring down, mingling with 
dirt on our streaked faces, we continue. 

I could have gone to camp. I could've spent those 
lazy summer months basking in my freedom and lying at the 
peach. Instead, I spent seven weeks at The Food Project. 
) outh from Roxbury and Dorchester , youth from Lincoln 
and Concord, kids of different backgrounds and cultures, came 
jogether to grow produce for the homeless and unite together 
0 bridge social divides by farming organically. I chose to 
have a different kind of summer . 

It was a summer I won't ever forget. Hours spent 
butside working beside new friends and farming together. I 
earned about different cultures, and of different places, 
finding common links I never knew existed. Pulling weeds 
ind harvesting those deep purple eggplants, I learned more 
han I ever have in a classroom. It was amazing to be part of 
uch a diverse community sharing the same goal: to help 
thers. Each time I felt as though I couldn't go on, I 

emembered the warm smiles on the faces of people who 
needed our produce. I continued despite the blister on my right 
thumb and the throbbing in my left knee. I missed those 
| ers when I could wake up when I wanted, when I could 
it on the flagstone patio and read for hours, when I didn't 
lave people depending on me. I missed seeing my best friend, 
nd spending days creating memories laughing and shouting. I 
issed having no requirements, the feeling of freedom. But, I 
ed how to navigate the Boston public transportation 
ystem on my way to a plot of green amid the buildings of 
oxbury. I learned what it means to be Cape Verdian, and 
ow to pick beans and collard greens without tearing them. I 
earned what it feels like to give organic healthy food to those 
ho are homeless and hungry. I learned how to run a farmer's 
narket, how to harvest in the rain. It was a summer of growth, 
f harvesting knowledge along with those sweet red cherry 
pmatoes. 
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Xena, The Female Warrior Pig 


By Ray Adamson 


This story started on a sunny morning last November. 
I happened to be in my office when the phone rang and I 
answered it. A woman asked me if Codman farm sheltered 
homeless pigs. Somewhat surprised I replied that I knew 
about homeless people but had never heard of homeless pigs. 

Well, the woman said, she had a piglet in her 
mother’s garage and her mother said the piglet had to go or 
she would be a homeless person with a homeless pig. She 
then went on to tell me how she had rescued the sickly little 
piglet and nursed it back to health on baby food and a baby’s 
bottle. The little girl piglet was so lively and rambunctious 
that it was named “Xena, the Female Pig warrior.” 

How could I say ‘no’ to taking in a pig at Codman 
Farm when it had a name like that. It was agreed upon that the 
little piglet would be delivered the following Sunday 
afternoon. 

Sunday afternoon came and went — and No Piglet! 
We had prepared a nice cozy little pen for the piglet, but it sat 
there empty, No Xena! 

That evening the phone rang, and it was Xena’s 
surrogate Mom. “Did the police call you?” she asked. 
“No....,” I cautiously replied, “why”? “Well, when we had 
the accident, the nice police officer said he would call you,” 
she said. Slightly puzzled I asked, “Why would the police call 
me”? “To tell you that a stock trailer was coming to pick up 
the piglet and return it to my house until other arrangements 
could be made,” she said. 

“You mean to tell me you had the piglet in the car 
and had an accident?”, I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “My mother was driving and I 
was sitting in the backseat when Xena lunged out of my arms 
into the front seat and my mother lost control and swerved into 
the guard rail on I-95.” 

“My mother was issued a ticket for unsafe 
transportation of live stock, and I am really in hot water now,” 
she went on to say. 

“Wait a minute,” I asked just how big is this little 
piglet, how much does she weigh?” “Oh, Zena, probably 
weighs close to 200 pounds,” she answered. 


Xena the Female Pig Warrior was delivered to 
Codman Community Farm several days later. She is the 
friendly white pig in the middle pen between the calves and 
sheep in Barn D, if you would like to meet her. 
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SP ONELAN'S 


Over 30 Organic Items Carried 
in Our Produce Department Daily 
- - and growing Every Day 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 
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Established in 1936 in response 
to the community ’s needs. 


Complete Pre-Arrangement 
Planning to Meet Individual Needs 


SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742 


978-369-3388 
Edmund H. Tunnicliffe [V 
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WooDWORKING 


is & CARPENTRY 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


781.259.0855 


Norman Levey 
P.O. Box 649 
Lincoln, MA 

01773 


LANDOWNER OUTREACH 


By Tom Gumbart, Lincoin Conservation Department 


For over 30 years the Lincoln Conservation 
Commission has been closely involved with protecting the 
natural resources of Lincoln. This happens on a variety of 
fronts including property acquisition, wetlands protection, 
land management, monitoring flora and fauna, and education. 
Considering the number of issues that the volunteer 
Commission deals with it is not surprising that education is 
often not on the forefront. However, providing residents with 
pertinent and timely conservation information can be our most 
effective means of ensuring the long-term environmental 
health of Lincoln. 

A considerable percentage of Lincoln is public 
conservation land but the majority of the land is privately 
owned. This means that cumulative actions of private 
landowners can have a significant effect on our natural 
resources. The Conservation Commission and Department 
staff would like to work towards ensuring that the effect of 
private landowners is a positive one wherever and whenever 
possible. To help achieve that goal the staff would like to 
offer their services to any resident of Lincoln. Between Tom 
_ Gumbart, Adam Hyde, and Anna Rollins there is a wealth of 
_ experience and knowledge on a wide array of topics. We can 
try and help folks out by fielding questions in the office and 
by coming to your property for a site visit. This type of 
outreach has been going on informally for years but we really 
want to increase our field presence and work with residents on 
a more regular basis. 

You may have a simple question like what is the new 
bird that is visiting my feeder? (This winter it may be a 
_Common Redpoll) Or you may have a more complex issue 
like how to establish a vegetated buffer zone with native 
plants that provide quality wildlife habitat. We anticipate a lot 
of concern with control of exotic invasive plant species like 
glossy buckthorn and oriental bittersweet. We can help 
| identify the plants on your property and wildlife that use your 
|property. Perhaps you have a vernal pool that you have 
| questions about. Wetland resources and their protection are a 
| topic we frequently deal with. You may want assistance in 
| planning an organic garden or organic lawn. Perhaps you 
, have a steep exposed slope that is eroding and in need of 
| stabilization. You may be wondering what trees to cut for 
| firewood or where to place a bluebird box. There are many 
| situations where we may be able to provide some assistance. 
| Since this is our first time actually formally offering 
| this service so we do not know what kind of response to 


NEWS FLASH! 


On the news a few weeks ago was "Massachusetts has the 
second worst roads in America". 

I decided to take matters into my own hands and 
investigate the Town of Lincoln Highway Department. First, I 
will ride every road in town, carefully documenting and 
counting every anomaly found on the Lincoln highways and 
the lowways. 

Next, I will commute on the train past the Highway 
Department buildings 42 times, shooting many rows of long- 
distance telescopic photos to be turned into 8 x 12 glossies for 
evidence. 

But still, I decided I didn't have enough proof, and will 
have, to have an on-site inspection. Right! I have to gain entry 
into the premises. 

So, one afternoon I ride in under the carriage of one the 
Highway Department dump trucks. I hang there until it grows 
dark and quiet. Now I cautiously let down all my equipment 
onto the floor and drop down myself. I'm in. 

Bonanza! Right off, I find tons of evidence to confirm my 
worst fears, andeven more! _ The first thing I find makes my 
blood run cold. There, stacked to the ceiling in the back of the 
#1 bay, were literally thousands of POTHOLES! All kinds 
and sizes of potholes: KILLER POTHOLES, to BABY 
POTHOLES, to "OH MY GOD WHAT DID I HIT" 
POTHOLES. And worst of all, every pothole was stamped on 
the bottom: "Made in Taiwan." I took a few smaller ones for 
the District Attorney. 

Then, and J adjusted my night vision goggles and crept into 
bay #2, only to trip and almost fall over a heap of frost heaves, 
just waiting to be installed at the next thaw. One after another 
I find: ROAD CRACKS, ROAD DIPS, SOFT SHOULDER, 
BLIND CURVES and many more just waiting to be deposited 
on Lincoln byways. 

Well, I shot quite a bit of film on the Snow and Ice making 
machine while trying to figure out why the Highway 
Department had one. And then it hit me! Overtime, prestige, 
hero worship!! If Mother Nature didn't cooperate, we can 
make and spread our own snow and ice on the highways, so 
that we can remove it. 

But there was salvation for our boys at the Highway 
Department. For when I staggered into the machine shop, | 
found waiting to be installed; new, freshly painted signs like: 
Go Slow, Reduce Speed, Potholes Ahead, Frost Heaves, 
Road Dips, Soft Shoulders, and so on. 


So God bless our men at the Department of Public Works. , 


| expect. We will do our best to help out or to put you in touch 


| with other folks or other resources that can provide what you Your reporter, 

need. There is no fee for this service but the amount of time The Big Turkey 

| and effort that can go into any one of these consultations is 
naturally limited. Copyright 2002 Ray Adamson 3 


| Please feel free to get in touch with us in person at 
| the Lincoln Town Offices, 16 Lincoln Road, or call 781-259- 
| 2612, or send an email to gumbartt@lincolntown.org. 
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natural and cultural history. 
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The Travel Station 
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for Your Winter 
Reading IPleasure! 


Literary Gems 


A Reading List of Great Short Books 
Compiled by John T. Reeves 


Each unique classic gem 


has been selected and reviewed 
for literary merit as well as brevity. 


Available at the Old Town Hall Exchange 


or from your local publisher 


EWE Goma GEL. RES S 


(781) 259-8771 
Upstairs at the Old Town Hall 
or 
Visit us on the Web 
http://world.std.com/-mahales 
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Visit the Reefs and Rivers of the Mayan World 


April 21, 2002 
Join us and other intrepid travelers on our journey to some of the world's most beautiful 
islands, glorious reef systems and great archaeological sites in Mesoamerica. Lindblad 


Expeditions has brought back one of our favorite trips noted for its variety and combination of 


snorkel and scuba dive with expert dive masters 
kayak in crystal clear waters along the central american coast 
meet Guatemala's Garifuna people 
visit the rarely seen Mayan ruins at Quirigua 
explore the Cockscomb Wildlife Sanctuary - jaguar reserve 
pre or post tours to Tikal and Copan 


Call us for complete information and a brochure...prices from $1980 per person. Book by 
January 31 and recei ve a 10 percent discount on all future travel on Lindblad Expeditions. 


2 Lewis Street, Lincoln 


781-259-1200 
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Tropical Sun and Colorful 
Quilts at DeCordova 


The monsters from DeCordova’s most 
recent exhibitions have retreated into hibernation. 
In their place, two new major exhibitions 
bursting with warmth and sunshine will flood the 
Museum through winter and beyond. 

Two Views of Cuba: Photographs by 
Lou Jones and Peter Kayafas will spirit you 
away to our island neighbor to the south. 
Independently exploring Cuba through their 
cameras, each of these two accomplished 
documentary-style photographers has acquired a 
deep fascination with and affection for the 
country. Jones’ images, in color, and Kayafas’ 
images, in black and white, will immerse you in 
the culture, architecture, landscape, and the 
overall feel of the country. Of different 
temperament, ethnic background, and aesthetic 
sensibility, these two photographers have traveled 
to Cuba multiple times. Two Views of Cuba 
runs from January 19 through March 17. 

The Museum’s other main exhibition, 
Clara Wainwright: Quiltmaker and 
Celebration Artist, is the first-ever museum 
career retrospective for the Boston artist who is 
credited with founding First Night and The Great 
Boston Kite Festival. The show will examine the 
three intersecting paths of Wainwright’s enduring 
cultural contribution: fabric art from the early 
1970s to the present, her important role as a 
visionary artist and organizer of public 
celebrations, and her collaborations on 
community-based art projects. The exhibition 
includes over 40 fabric collages and quilts, artist 
books, installations with painted and decorated 
furniture, documentary information about the 
artist’s leadership role in public celebrations and 
a selection of collaborative community quilts. 
Also during the time of the exhibition there will 
be an installation of kites, made by Clara 
Wainwright and a number of artist friends, in the 
Museum’s Grand Staircase. Clara Wainwright 
will run from January 19 through May 27. 

Additionally, two other more intimate 
exhibitions will make their debut in the 
Museum’s smaller galleries. These shows will be 


on view from January 19 through May 27. 

The die-hard techie in your family won't 
want to miss Arcade: Industrial Panels by 
Andrew Neumann. The constructions of 
Andrew Neumann bring together Minimalism, 
technology, motion, and humor. By creating 
simple gridded structures with moving parts out 
of raw materials and basic electronic 
components, Neumann removes technology from 
its commercial context, questioning its purpose 
and exploring its relationships with the world it 
was meant to serve. Distant Conversations (Hal) 
carefully presents the decisive exchange between 
a human and a machine in the film 2001: A 
Space Odyssey. At this moment the human, 
Dave, having discovered that the computer, Hal, 
has been acting on its own, murders it. Neumann 
has built a machine to perform the dialogue as a 
human might perform Hamlet’s soliloquy. 

Alone: Images of Isolation from the 
Permanent Collection explores how twentieth- 
century artists, working in diverse media, have 
created images of individual people engaged in 
meditation or reverie, or suffering from isolation 
and loneliness. The emotional content of these 
paintings, drawings, photographs, and prints may 
produce a sobering effect similar to that caused 
by the New England winter. Remember that the 
cheerfulness of DeCordova’s sunnier shows 1s 
just a gallery away. 


General Information 

The DeCordova Museum is open 
Tuesday through Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on 
selected Monday holidays. Admission is $6 per 
person, $4 for senior citizens, students, and youth 
ages 6-12. Children age 5 and under and Lincoln 
residents are admitted free. The Sculpture Park is 
open year round during daylight hours and is 
free. The Store @ DeCordova and the School 
Gallery are open Monday through Thursday, 
9:30 am to 7:30 pm, Friday through Saturday, 
9:30 am to 5:30 pm, and Sunday 11:30 am to 
5:30 pm. The Café @ DeCordova is open 
Wednesday through Sunday, 11 am to 3 pm. Free 
guided public tours of the Museum's main 
galleries take place every Wednesday and Sunday 
at 2 pm. Visit www.decordova.org or call 
781/259-8355 for further information. a 
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160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 
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yoga 


Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 


of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


We work with you 
to make your dream home 


a reality. 


Thomas Buckborough 
& Associates 


Fine Residential Designers and Contractors 


NARI Member and 
Award Winning Remodeler 


978-369-3757 
Offices at 9A Great Road, Acton 


P.O. Box 1272, Concord, MA 01742 
tbandadesignbuild.com 


The 


LINCO 


$2.50 
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The best kept secret in Lincoln! 


Seats : 
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Great teacher gifts, baby goodies, stationery, 
toys & Lincoln's own authors 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 


Open for cottee & fresh scones 


8:50 until 4:00 M—F 


Stop by, have some tun and feel good about 
helping others! 


q 


Our consignors receive 70% of the sale price of our 
_ handcrafted items 
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Dear Readers, 


A big thank you to the townfolk who make this issue an informative guide for Town Meeting. All the town 
boards and committees were given an opportunity to write an article and candidates for office were 
encouraged to make a statement, too. As we were getting ready to put the magazine in final form, we heard 
from a few honorable citizens. “When is the deadline? “ “I never received the postcard. Do I still have 
time? Couldn’t you call and remind me?” And at the dump one person asked “Did you get my article?’ I 
replied “Are you sure you sent it?” He drove away. 


A thank you to Susan Fargo, our State Senator, who tells us in the opening article some positive things 
happening at the State House. And we have poetry and a fun article from Sheila Schwartz. Looking for a 
good read? Try Jeanne Bracken’s article on what Lincoln is reading. 


The cold wind is blowing today and last night the peepers were welcoming spring. 


See you at the polls on Monday, March 25". ah catty 


Despite Budget Woes, There is Good News on Beacon Hill Sen. Susan Fargo 


Open Studio Program (Cover Story) C.Ricci & S.Rolfe ih 
Hot Books in Cool Weather Jeanne Bracken 9 
Earthworms Ray Adamson 13 
Is this the Winter of Your Discontent Sheila Schwartz 15 
My Little Girl Ray Adamson 17 
Lincoln/Lincoln Sudbury John Ritchie 19 
Names and Genealogy Charles P. Kindleberger 21 
In the Air-On the Ground Margaret Marsh 21 


Our Town—Moderator, Selectman,FinCom,Recreation Committee, RLF,Lincoln Woods 
Board of Health,COA,DeCordova,Cultural Council,Bemis Hall Repair, Traffic Committee, 
Wildlife,Property Tax Relief,An Assessor,Member of Pierce House Committee 26 
Discussion of Warrant Article #6 Emmanuel Maier 36 
Running for Office-K.Gilbert,K.Hurd,B.Peskin,J.Nyquist,A.Perry 


Subscription Form 


The Lincoln Review 
Box 6245 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


| wish to subscribe for the year 2002 - $15.00 
| wish to subscribe for the years 2002 and 2003 - $28.00 


Name 


Address 
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TAUCK TOURS discovers Heli-Hiking ... 9 days/8 nights 
AKA A Aug 20, 2002 RARA 


> os TAUCK DISCOVERIES 
Heli-hike the incredible Purcell 


Mountains for three day from the 
Bobbie-Burns Lodge, featuring massive 
glaciers, alpine lakes and grasslands. 
fh 
Discover the spectacular granite spires 
of the Bugaboo Mountain Range on a 
three-night heli-hiking adventure. 

h 
Explore the essence of the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains from breathtaking 
Yoho National Park - a world of ice 


fields, waterfalls, lakes and glaciers. 


This adventure is for everyone from age 11 and above. Each tour breaks up into small groups 
reflecting people's interests from those who want to test themselves with physically demanding 
hiking; those who enjoy hiking but not extremely demanding trails; those whose priorities are 
more toward leisurely hikes with time for photography, birdwatching, and observation; those 


who prefer to stroll; and finally those who prefer to do little walking but lots of looking. 


> Expert guides 


Spectacular mountain scenery 
Noteworthy wilderness lodges 
Price: $2990.00pp twin 


Contact: The Travel Station, 2 Lewis Street, Lincoln ~ 781-259-8836 
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Despite Budget Woes, There is Good News on Beacon Hill 
By Senator Susan C. Fargo 
5" Middlesex District 


The past 12 months have been some of the most 
difficult our nation has ever faced. We have gone from 
unprecedented highs in the economy to frightening lows. Our 
patriotism soared as our domestic security was attacked. 
Every difficulty we have faced, as a nation, as a state, and as a 
community, has been countered with amazing stories of 
triumph and success. The Commonwealth and Lincoln 
certainly have their own stories to tell. 

From a public policy standpoint, recent events have 
been frustrating, but there have been some _ valiant 
breakthroughs in the areas of energy, budgetary items, 
education, clean elections, and women’s health. In spite of 
economic ills, security concerns, and election-year politicking, 
government officials have produced results that are worth 
cheering. 

This year’s budget is a perfect example of finding the 
good in the midst of the bad. The dramatic loss in state tax 
revenue, a result of the tax cut and the downturn in the 
economy, set the stage for budget cuts and disrupted state 
services. Following a decade of unprecedented growth we 
were faced with reducing budgetary spending. Programs were 
cut, jobs were lost, and vital social services were threatened. 

The budget process was tough and we still face huge 


| shortfalls in funding the remaining months. Careful balancing 


{ 


| and the availability of $700 million in reserve funding allowed 
| us to preserve and even increase some funding levels. 


We 


| were able to increase funding for schools, health care, and 


hospitals despite a $1.35 billion deficit. 
State aid to city, town, and regional school districts 
| increased by $220 million. In fact, since 1992, aid to local 
schools has increased from $1.2 billion to $3.2 billion. We 


| took great lengths to preserve health care programs including 
| $37 million for anti-smoking efforts, $13 million for the senior 


pharmacy prescription assistance program, and $135 million 
F in help for hospitals. 

' Local aid, which was threatened by the Governor, 
| was spared a heavy blow. Unfortunately, vitally needed funds 
that keep our roadways and bridges safe, were cut. 

The budget picture for the remainder of this year and 
the 2003 budget cycle look much worse. We face a $750 
million gap for the rest of the budget year ending June 30. 
The dramatic decreases in state revenues suggest a Fiscal Year 
| 03 shortfall of $2.5 billion to $3 billion. The sad news is that 
| Lincoln and other communities will likely see a reduction in 
local funding. The House has suggested a 10% cut in local 


My goals and priority issues remain the same. I want 
to protect education funds, local assistance, infrastructure 
needs, and the vital human services that the state provides to 
the mentally ill, uninsured, struggling families, senior citizens, 
jand children. To protect those most vulnerable we must all be 


part of the solution. Now, more than ever local and state 
officials must work together. 

Talk of fiscal spending is not our only focus on 
Beacon Hill. In fact, much of what goes on at the State House 
has nothing to do with numbers and everything to do with the 
issues that touch every citizen. 

Throughout my career, as a teacher, selectman, and 
now senator, I have advocated for young people to become 
involved in their government. The old adage “children are our 
future” certainly rings true in the public sector, and I wish for 
every student to not only understand the democratic process, 
but to be a part of it. They can make a difference. 

Every summer several student interns spend their 
school break in my office to help with the legislative process, 
constituent services, and policy development. And, by 
participating in the “Legislator’s Back to School Week” and 
making periodic visits to schools throughout my district I try 
to inspire civic participation among all students. 

Often though, students are the ones to inspire me. 
One such student, Emily McAteer, of Concord, has inspired 
many in her community and at the State House. Emily has 
been active in the movement to end international slavery — a 
barbaric reality in our modern times. This year she brought 
her message to the State House to bring greater awareness to 
the plight of enslaved people in the Sudan and Mauritania. 
Emily and I collaborated on a resolution decrying the practice 
of slavery in addition to co-hosting a student Slavery Action 
Day at the State House. 

Students like Emily deserve public schools that 
educate, challenge, and nurture their intellect and creativity. 
For this reason, the legislature, and the Senate in particular, 
have taken tremendous steps to increase state aid for 
Massachusetts’s schools. 

As we contemplate growing enrollment rates in 
suburban communities, the impact of the MCAS test on 
teacher and academic resources, the value of the METCO 
program, and the soaring costs of special education services, 
Beacon Hill’s budget must reflect these community stresses. 

Every vital service and program at our schools must 
be protected. Last year, I was able to secure funding in the 
budget for a position at Concord-Carlisle High School that is 
growing in importance. When compared to the final $22 
billion tally of the budget, the $37,000 for an Intervention/ 
Prevention Counselor seems small. The dozens of students 
and parents that have been helped through this program would 
disagree. 

Innovative ideas and programs, like the counselor at 
CCHS are needed in the classroom, the boardroom, the 
doctor’s office, and the Senate chamber to solve many of 
society’s problems. This is especially important when 
experiencing the current economic slowdown. 
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SERVICE 


CENTER 


State Inspection 
Brakes & Alignments 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Road Service and Towing 


781-899-6696 


Mike Gordon - Owner 


290 North Avenue 
Weston, MA 02493 
www.kendalgreen.com 


259-0310 


e Paint & Stain ¢ Window Treatments 
e Hardware e Upholstering 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 

dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 

submitted. The cost of photographs must be 

borne by the submitter unless prior approval 

is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 


As the senate chair of the Joint Committee on 
Energy, I have encountered exciting innovations that will 
serve to protect our environment, cut the costs of electricity 
and heating, decrease our reliance on foreign energy sources, 
and encourage business development. 

In 1997, Massachusetts deregulated its electricity 
market in an effort to spur competition and lower prices. The 
law that did this was carefully drafted to protect consumers, 
providers, and the environment. A highlight of the act for me 

| was the creation of the Energy Efficiency and Renewable 

Energy Trust funds. These funds, collected through a 
j surcharge on electric bills, have translated into nearly $500 
million for innovations and programs. 


Energy efficiency programs are run through utility 
providers, monitored by the Department of Energy Resources 
and available to all electricity customers. Residential 
customers can take advantage of home energy audits, 
replacement of high energy-use appliances, programmable 
thermostats, and the installation of cost energy savers. 

In February, I ushered a bill through the legislature 
that will extend the life of this program until 2007, allowing 
for many more residents to become efficient. I encourage 
every resident to take advantage of such audits to see how 
efficient their home is running. 

The Renewable Energy Trust Fund has produced 
similarly successful programs. This fund promotes the 
development of renewable energy sources, something this 
region of the country desperately needs. Through the 
awarding of grants to worthy projects, the Renewable Energy 
\Trust Fund works with commercial businesses, cities and 
towns, cultural centers, schools, and power producers to create 
sources of renewable energy in the Commonwealth. 

These are just two examples of the exciting programs 
that are developing around the state that impact energy supply 
jtoday and environmental health tomorrow. 

Past innovations in medicine have improved our 
physical health. The state of Massachusetts has been a pioneer 
in the HMO business and preventive services, yet has failed 
‘women in recent years. Two new laws I cosponsored are 
\taking the steps to overcome this failure, Insurance Equity Act 
‘and the Domestic Violence Unemployment Insurance Act. 
The insurance equity law requires health insurance 
plans to cover contraceptive drugs and devices as well as 
|hormone replacement therapy to the same extent they cover 
lother prescription drugs and devices. This act will save 
women up to $10,000 in out-of pocket medical expenses, and 
ill improve women’s health, avoid un-planned pregnancy, 
d will help to prevent a variety of diseases that affect 
omen. 

The second law ensures victims of domestic violence 
access to unemployment insurance benefits in the event they 
ust leave their employment in order to get away from their 
labuser. There are no simple cures to treat the epidemic of 
iolence in our homes and offices. However, granting 
employment insurance to victims is an _ inexpensive, 
mmon sense measure that will make an undeniable impact 
n the problem while benefiting both victims and employers. 


These triumphs in the area of health and safety have 
been overshadowed by the debate over clean elections. 
Regardless of the actions of my colleagues, I have taken every 
possible step to protect the law that the voters passed. I have 
supported the measure with my wallet and my votes, as a 
citizen and a legislator. Most recently, I voted against 
legislation that would repeal clean elections or gut the 
funding. I have urged members of the Senate and the House 
to fully fund the measure. I will continue to work towards the 
full implementation of this law. 

Despite the slowing economy and political bickering, 
we must continue to produce positive initiatives for the 
Commonwealth. Our schools and students are improving 
every year. The health of citizens is getting the care and 
attention our society needs to thrive. The environment and our 
energy resources continue to grow and diversify. Most 
importantly, we have a strong government, protected 
freedoms, and a healthy democracy. Although we have a 
tough time ahead with the state budget, we can work together 
to ultimately advance these goals. 


Lincoln’s Open Studio Program 
(cover story) 


This winter about fifteen local artists have been 
working indoors at Hartwell School each Thursday morning, 
under the Recreation Department’s Open Studio Program. It’s 
only a matter of days before many of them will appear around 
town, brushes in hand, eager to work en plein air. 

Now in its third year, the Program maintains a high 
enrollment. Open Studio appeals to the artist who has some 
knowledge and skill in a medium, usually watercolor, who 
works independently, but values the opportunity to share ideas 
and resources with others of similar interest. Along the way 
there is plenty of concentration and serious painting. 

“Tt’s a time that we set aside for hard work,” say co- 
leaders Carla Ricci and Stephanie Rolfe. “We find our 
colleagues extremely helpful in giving new information about 
resources, shows, and in sharing different approaches to solve 
all kinds of design or color problems.” A critique at the end of 
each session brings forth many constructive ideas, and is a 
forum for diverse opinions. 

About once each semester a guest instructor makes a 
presentation. Topics addressed have included Making 
Monoprints, Putting People into Paintings, Backgrounds and 
Foregrounds, and Painting for Exhibition. During February 
the group was initiated into cutting their own mats in 
preparation for framing and showing work — a project that was 
preceded by the acquisition of a mat-cutting machine. 

If you encounter these painters on your Thursday 
morning travels around town, feel free to creep up quietly and 
look over a shoulder. Cheerful encouragement, or a rave 
review, will not go amiss! 


Carla Ricci and Stephanie Rolfe 
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PRESENTS 


GREAT RIVERS OF EUROPE — 2002 


Join other Lincoln residents on one of many Peter Deilmann’s award winning 
barge cruises of Eastern Europe, The South of France, Northern Italy, The Blue 
Danube, and the 5-star Prague to Berlin. These cruises have been voted one of the 
top five “Small-Ship Cruise Lines”, by Conte Nast Traveler, and the 2001 Gold Erect 


A few examples of the 13 Virtuoso cruises offered this spring and summer: 


Fourteen night cruises — Prague to Amsterdam — Departs April 30, May 14, May 28 
and June 11 aboard the 5-star MV Frederic Chopin. 

Seven night river cruises — Lyon to Lyon, via Chateaneuf-Du-Pape, Avignon, Arles, 
Viviers, Macon and Lyon. Departs April 6, June 15, and August 24", aboard the 5- 
star MV Cezanne. 

Seven night river cruises — Venice to Venice, via Parma, Cremona, Mantua, 
Bologna/Ferrara, Polesella, Padua and Venice. Departs July 6, August 17, and 
November 2, aboard the 5-star MV Casanova. 

Seven night river Cruises — Munich to Munich, via Durnstein, Vienna, Esztergom, 
Budapest, Bratislava, Melk, Grein to Munich. Departs April 14, may 12, June 16, 
July 21, August 11, October 13, aboard the 5-star MV Mozart. 


Katlin Travel Group has very special Virtuoso rates starting at $1338.00 p/p. 
Special offers are not limited to only these cruises. Also ask about other Peter 
Deilmann cruises throughout Europe. 


Please call or stop by for a brochure and full itinerary. This special offer is for a limited 


time only. 


_Great Rivers of Europe — Summer of 2002 


Full Name: Home Phone: : 


Street: Bus. Phone: 


City: Zip: 


Passport# Exp. Date 


Please be advised that Katlin Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of all travel services 
you have booked. 


Kattin Travel Group/Lincoln Lincoln Malt Lincoln, MA 01773 = (781) 259-3100 
a Virtuoso agency 
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LHe LIVIalry DOOKIC 


“Hot Books in Cool Weather” (or vice versa) 
by Jeanne Bracken 


This mild and snow-challenged winter 
isn’t over yet, friends. There’s still plenty of 
time to curl up by the fireplace with a hot 
cup of whatever and a cool book. The 
Lincoln Public Library has a huge selection 
for your reading pleasure and the staff to 
make suggestions based on your tastes. 

Some suggestions to get you started: 
David Baldacci, Last Man Standing, an 
“explosive psychological __ thriller” 
featuring an FBI Hostage Rescue team 
member who was the only survivor of an 
ambush—why? 

Alex Beam, Gracefully Insane The Rise 
and Fall of America’s Premier Mental 
Hospital, McLean 

Mark Bowden, Black Hawk Down, the 
1993 “nightmare operation in 
Mogadishu”, basis for the current movie. 
Tracy Chevalier, Falling Angels Two 
girls from different backgrounds meet 
and become friends in Edwardian 
England. 

Anita Diamant, Good Harbor, a 
contemporary novel set on Cape Ann 
about relationships and the developing 
friendship between a librarian and a 
romance novelist 

Ken Follett, Jackdaws, a suspenseful 
novel of the darkest days of World War 
II in occupied France. 

Jonathan Franzen, Zhe Corrections, 
the erstwhile Oprah selection about a 
family spinning out of control. 
Alexandra Fuller, Don’t’ Let’s go to 
the Dogs Tonight: An _ African 
Childhood, a “tender, intensely moving 
and even delightful journey through a 
white African girl’s childhood”, 
according to Publishers Weekly. 

John Grisham, A Painted House, a 
novel by the popular author that by his 
own admission “includes ‘not a single 
lawyer, dead or alive.” 

Kent Haruf, Plainsong, a “beautifully 
cadenced and understated tale...on the 


true nature and necessity of the family,” 
says Kirkus Reviews. 

Bernard Lewis, What Went Wrong? 
Western Impact and Middle Eastern 
Response, a timely and “engaging 
chronicle of the Arab encounter with 
Europe in all its military, economic and 
cultural dimensions.” 

David G. McCullough, John Adams, a 
fascinating portrait of our second 
president, “not a man of the world and 
not fond of politics.” 

Rohinton Mistry, 4 Fine Balance, a 
“splendid tale of contemporary India.” 
Alice Munro, Hateship, Friendship, 
Courtship, Loveship, Marriage, nine 
tales of the human condition. 

Sylvia Nasar, A Beautiful Mind: a 
Biography of John Forbes Nash on 
which the popular movie is based, a 
story of brilliance and madness. 

Nicholas Perricone, 7he Wrinkle Cure: 
Unlock the Power of Cosmeceuticals for 
Supple, Youthful Skin the non-surgical 
way. 

Susan Vreeland, Girl in Hyacinth Blue, 
a trip through the life of a Vermeer 
painting via eight vignettes. 

This month has also brought us new 
titles by the ever popular local authors 
Jane Langton (7he Escher Twist) and 
Katherine Hall Page (7he Body in the 
Bonfire, and don’t miss __ the 
acknowledgements _ page!) Amalie 
Kass’ Midwifery and Medicine in Boston: 
Walter Channing, M.D., 1786-1876, 
biography of the man who _ pioneered 
anesthesia for childbirth. Barbara Stecher 
and Peter Sugar also have new art books 
for our enjoyment. William Gienapp has 
not one but two new Civil War titles, one a 
collection of documents and the other a 
biography of Abraham (the other Lincoln). 
Lynn Donaldson has also self-published a 
collection of Dave’s writings; it’s available 
for purchase at The Old Town Hall 
Exchange. 
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Sheila Harding, GkRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


LINCOLN - Hilltop selling in very desirable Lincoln location. 
This swiss chalet style country house (4,640 sf) offers space, 
quality and drama. Two story living room, gourmet kitchen, new 
baths, master suite and much more. Easy access to any destina- 
tion! Come See. $1,249,000 


LINCOLN - A charming New England Cape (2,721 s.f.) on 1.47 
acres in one of the most desirable Lincoln locations. It features 

large open living room, choice of first and second floor masters, 
two offices, an exercise room, recreation room, in-ground pool | 


and cabana and more. $825,000 


LINCOLN - This Expanded Country Cape is beautifully sited on 
a perfectly landscaped 1.7 acres and offers wonderful curb 

appeal. The interior is charming with paneled den, incredible liv- 
ing room with floor to ceiling bay area and much more. A much 


sought after location makes this property so very desireable. 
$995,000 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE. 


eXTRAORDINARY LINCOLN ESTATE - New Price! A long winding drive brings you to this impressive contemporary residence on an 
-qually impressive site. The 15-plus room, 9,600 square foot house is an unusually composition of shingle, stucco, glass and stone. An 
mportant aspect of the house is its flexibility of use — a year-round residence, it relates favorable to all seasons. The magnificent 6.99 
icres, bordering on conservation land encompasses a wonderful pond, suitable for swimming, fishing and skating, open rolling fields 
ind beautiful woodland views. A house where family and friends would enjoy being. $3,995,000 


)PECTACULAR LINCOLN ESTATE - A Grand Estate 11,900 sf surrounded by wrought iron fencing is perfectly sited on two acres in 
restigious Warbler Springs. A perfect blend of contemporary and traditional, it manages the trick of being both serene and powerful. 
: he front courtyard with decorative fishpond and fountain provides privacy from the road, and leads to the entrance foyer/rotunda 
oaring two stories to the coffered skylights. It serves as a welcoming center for visitors and is also a central element that leads to the 
iving room, dining room, library and dramatic front stair. This wonderful house, grand yet casual, is a place for gracious entertaining, 
lappy fun, and comfortable living. $3,900,000 


A Team to Remember 


: Sheila Harding, GRI 

| Patti Salem 

RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


781-259-9700 Patti Salem, Buyer Specialist 


781-795-4017 Voice Mail 140 Lincoln Road 781-795-4018 Voice Mail 
Each office individually owned and operated 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


@ 35 acres oveilooking the Sudbury River ® Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
e 2.4-Hour Security e Fitness Center @ Fine Dining 
¢ Social Activities Weekly Housekeeping 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle @ Indoor Parking 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing t=) 
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EARTHWORMS 


By Ray Adamson 
What would we ever do without earthworms? 


My earliest recollection of worms is of going outside 
one morning after a heavy rain the night before and finding the 
road covered with earthworms. Many worms, squiggling to 
and fro, but many more squished by passing cars and trucks. 
It was horrible! Worm legs and worm arms scattered 
everywhere. I must have been an impressionable four-year- 

old at the time. 

Later, when I was much, much older, about five and 
in kindergarten, I remember how my cousin Louie, was 
always willing to eat a worm or two for a nickel or a dime, or 
just on a dare. That was bad enough, but what really grossed 
me out was how he used to chew the worms so thoroughly 
before swallowing them. 

Then when I was seven or eight years old, I 
discovered how great worms were for bait when fishing for 
brook trout. “Aha,” I thought at the time, “This is why God 
put worms on the earth. They are for fishing, of course!” 

But when I became ten or eleven, I discovered a 
different and better use for slimy worms. (At that time I must 
point out that I attended a Catholic School through the eighth 
grade; complete with nuns from the “Sisters of Mercy” order, 
or “Sisters of No Mercy,” depending upon your point of 
view.) 

As you might have guessed, Sister Benedict Marie 
was horrified to fine slimy worms in every drawer of her desk 
one morning! All the girls’ desks had worms too. Worms 
turned up in the nurse’s station, in the Band-Aid boxes. 
Worms turned up in the corridor, in the principal’s office, and, 
of course in the girls’ lavatory. The ‘coupe of disgrace’ was 
when they were found in the food at the cafeteria. 

I, however, was never a suspect because, after all, / 
was an altar boy. 

I sold worms and “night walkers,“ caught on rainy 
nights, for fishing bait. Then, when I was sixteen year’s old I 
earned enough money in two weeks to buy my first car a 1948 
Chevy for $35. 

But now, I’m sort grown up and I realize how truly 
important worms are to mankind. Farmers refer to 
earthworms as the “tillers of the earth.” Worms can 
collectively put twenty-two tons of earth through their 
digestive system per acre each year. These little critters ingest 
leaves, grass, and small pieces of bark, tiny pebbles and so on. 
They digest it all and excrete topsoil in their worm castings. 

In addition, all the tunnels that our little buddies 
excavate help the soil absorb rainfall and also aerate the soil 
and roots. It is safe to say that mankind would not be so well 
off today if it weren’t for the earthworms. 


Among the earthworms’ natural enemies are birds, 
moles, and several kinds of insects. These latter lay eggs on 
the worms which eventually eat their host when they hatch. 
But as you might guess, their worst enemy is humans. You 
might say we are literally biting the hand that feeds us because 
of the way we have been spraying toxic chemicals on crop soil 
for the last fifty years. 

In the early 1950s when chemical companies started 
mass producing herbicides (that is, weed killers) and 
insecticides, (bug killers), they claimed that their products 
would not hurt the environment. In the 1960s, we farmers 
started to notice that this simply was not so. Many of us first 
noticed a huge decline in earthworm populations, but it took 
twenty years of research by universities and grant colleges to 
prove how dangerous those chemicals really were. I believe 
that the University of Texas or Texas A&M was the leader in 
this research. 

Many farmers and farm animals fell sick and some 
died after coming in contact with these chemicals. 
Researchers also believe that the high proportion of farmers on 
farm facilities acquiring Parkinson's Disease is from drinking 
well water laced with the herbicide Aatrax. My brother was 
one of the youngest persons so diagnosed with Parkinson's 
disease. My parent’s water-well was right at the edge of a 
large continuously planted cornfield which was heavily 
sprayed with Aatrax every year from 1955 to 1975. My brother 
Kevin was born in 1955. He drank that same water for twenty 
years. 

Well, getting back to our creepy crawly friends. The 
big chemical companies are now being forced to develop 
natural chemicals that will not hurt the environment. But we 
still have a long row to hoe. (pun intended), before all farmers 
are treating their little squirmy buddies right again. 


Wormy facts 

(1) Worm life expectancy is generally two to eight years. 

(2) One acre of fertile land can support one million worms. 

(3) Under the nght conditions, worms can survive being 
frozen solid. 

(4) Worms come to the surface when it rains because it is 
easier for them to mate and the dampness keeps them 
from dehydrating. 

(5) Worms are an excellent source of nutritional protein but 
would be prohibitively expensive to produce. 
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Professional, Caring 
In-Home Pet Services 


4 Trusted, experienced professionals 

( Mid-day walks while you're at work or away 
( Maintaining security of your home when away 
Medications and special diets 

A Insured and Bonded 

All domestic pets loved and cared for 

(H Watering indoor and outdoor plants 
Collecting mail and newspapers 

Trained in Pet First Aid and Obedience 
Reasonable rates 

AH References available 

A Year round services, weekends, holidays 


Professional, Caring In-Home Pe Services 
PO Box 352: Lincoln, MA 01773 


Call 781-259-1410 


e-mail peterdhiqgins@msn.com 


Member- Pet Sitters International (PSI) 
Pet Sitters Associates, LLC 
National Association of Professiona 


| Pet Sitters (NAPPS) 
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Hop Down to Donelan’s 
For Easter Plants 
And Flowers 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 


FN 


Cooper's 


POISON IVY 


ERADICATION 
Service 


Celebrating our 10th year 
Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 


= 
ON (978) 456-8875 


Is This the Winter of Your 
Discontent? 


By Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


If one more person asks me, “Can you believe how 
warm this winter has been?” I am going to stand up at Town 
Meeting and demand that we pass an edict banning that 
question. 

My baseball astute spouse has educated me that a 
good Red Sox fan should never mention the fact that the 
opposing team hasn’t had any hits yet while the game is still in 
progress. I’m sure I’ve shared this particular notion with you 
before. The moment the words leave your lips, dollars to 
donuts, the next ball gets hit right out of the park. 

The same principle applies to this winter. Everyone 
knows it has been gorgeous. Just please stop saying it until 
May, when I will truly feel safe from Ole Man Winter’s wrath. 
I think it would be more appropriate if we all rejoice quietly, 
in the privacy of our own homes, and in our own individual 
manner. I am setting an example by writing this outside on my 
laptop, during a scheduled ‘winter’ month, wearing a T-shirt 
and shorts! But for heaven’s sake, don’t keep saying it out 
loud. You are going to jinx this tropical sojourn, and we’ll end 
up with the curse of the Winter Bambino! 

After all, didn’t you use aerosol cans in the last 
millennium to achieve the global warming I’ve come to enjoy? 
Who would complain when the beaches on Cape Cod brought 
year-round sunbathing? Not me, that’s for sure! 

I have lived here almost five years now. Remember 
when I was the ‘New Kid in Town’? I’m really not anymore. 
We have had many more recent additions to our town roster 
than me. But, I am still having trouble adjusting to the whole 
concept of winter. I’m just as glad if it becomes a thing of the 
past. 

Dallas had many flaws, but the weather there was 
exactly my cup of tea. There weren’t seasons in the same way 
that New Englanders classify them. Spring consisted of about 
three weeks at the beginning of April when the azaleas 
bloomed profusely and all the trees burst forth into full foliage 
overnight. By the first of May, we entered what I called the 
Fry Your Morning Eggs on The Sidewalk’ time of year. That 
lasted in varying degrees (most of which were above one 
hundred) until one day in October which clearly marked the 
change of seasons. I called that ‘Drop Dead Brown Day’. The 
name is fairly self-explanatory. In one day, everything turned 
| brown and fell off. It made for a much easier clean up than 
around here, where there seems to be dead leaves blowing all 
the time. 

As an aside, one entrepreneurial man who lives just 
outside of Dallas got sick and tired of all the Northern 
transplants commenting on how much they missed autumn 
and the leaves changing colors. They went on and on so much 
about the reds, the yellows and all those shades of orange, that 
this man planted a couple of acres of northern maple trees and 
planned to open his fields for viewing in the fall for the 
homesick foliage bunch. It turned out that it wasn’t just the 
species of trees that produce the fireworks of color, it was also 
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the climactic conditions. Once the trees were in Dallas, they 
dropped their leaves on “Drop Dead Brown Day’ just like 
everything else. The man was forced to buy artificially colored 
leaves at the craft store and fasten them onto his naked trees. 
When the visitors noticed, he had to stop charging admission. 
Don’t even ask if he got any maple syrup. 

After the yearly brownout, it was wintertime in 
Dallas. Did we get snow? Occasionally. Every few years. For 
a couple of hours. One year, when my son was little, he was 
sick with a cold when it snowed. He was extremely 
disappointed I wouldn’t let him play outside in the strange 
white stuff. I, as dutiful mother tried to mitigate his childhood 
trauma, and scooped up all the flakes from the front and the 
back yard and filled a small bowl, maybe half way. I brought 
it inside for him to see the snow up close and personal. The 
total accumulation melted in two minutes tops, and that was 
what had fallen outside. 

Most of the time between November and April, 
Dallas fluctuated in the fifties and sixties. There was an 
occasional ice storm, but it was usually followed by a heat 
wave in the eighties the next day. The unpredictability seemed 
part of the charm. My sons grew up making fake snowmen 
using big Styrofoam balls from the florist whenever there was 
frost on the ground. For all you environmental types, this is a 
great way to recycle your snowmen and save them from their 
inevitable and cruel melting fate. 

Around Christmas time, one clever merchandiser 
figured out how to bring the biggest crowds to his plaza. 
Every hour, on the hour, he would climb up to his roof, ring a 
bell, and yell, “It’s snowing!” The children would scream with 
excitement and the owner would turn on a leaf blower for five 
minutes which created enough wind to blow paper confetti 
‘snowflakes’ everywhere. When the spectacle was over, he 


. had several young people with brooms sweep the parking lot 


and scoop up the mess to use again at the next performance. 

As you can tell from just these few anecdotes, people 
in the south are fascinated by the concept of winter. They just 
prefer it to transpire someplace else. Every year thousands of 
Texans make pilgrimages for a few days to the Rockies, 
hanging out in Vail and Aspen, women wearing their full- 
length mink coats. The Colorado natives are so tired of this 
winter migration that they have a bumper sticker that says 
(pardon my Texan, but this is what it says) “If God had 
wanted Texans to have snow, he would have made Bulls--- 
white.” 

You really can’t complain if you are a winter fan 
because we’ve had a couple of snow events. I don’t think they 
can be classified as storms because we didn’t lose power for 
days at a time. However, they certainly weren’t flurries 
because my husband used his snow blower. What is the 
correct term for a snowfall that is more than a flurry and less 
that a whiteout. Are there any Eskimos in Lincoln to answer 
this question? 
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The Real Estate Leaders 


Betty Kimnach, CBR 

RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 

146 Lincoln Road 

Lincoln, MA 01773 


Office Phone: 781-259-9700 


For an appointment call 


Betty Kimnach 
781-259-0105 


Platinum Award Winner! 
Given for outstanding 
achievement in Real Estate 
Sales Performance this 
past year. 


ving Celebration 


LINCOLN —Distinctive 12 room Colonial on 2+ acres, beautifully landscaped at 
end of gated way. A combination of formal and informal spaces over 7,000 sq. 
feet all bright and airy! Located in one of Lincoln’s finest neighborhoods with 5 


bedrooms, 5 1/2 baths, makes this a terrific value. 


$2,175,000 


BOLTON -— Views and location! This 11 room reproduction cape on over 6 acres 
near the International Golf Club offers spectacular western views of valley and 
mountains. This immaculate executive home with Ist floor master suite and 3 
over sized bedrooms on second floor include 4 fireplaces, sunroom and screened 
porch. A beautiful country retreat! 


$1,195,000 


The most exciting part of this winter so far was when 
we had a few days of clear, bonecracking cold, but no snow. 
Suddenly, Todd Pond was magically transformed into a 
glistening sheet of perfect ice. Kids appeared and a 
spontaneous hockey game began. Dogs slid around and 
parents pushed toddlers on chairs. I couldn’t wait to join the 
action. I scampered down our hill to the edge of the pond. I 
enthusiastically put one foot out onto the frozen mirror before 
me, and promptly sank down into a foot of mud. 

Of course, as I shrieked, fell off balance, and then 
plunged the other foot into the semi-frozen morass, everyone 
stopped to stare at me. ‘Another fine mess you’ve gotten us 
into’, I could hear Laurel whispering to the Hardy side of my 
personality. 

Ten people yelled to me at once, “You can’t get on 
the ice there — it isn’t frozen!” 

“Thanks for telling me,” I replied, as jauntily as I 
could. 

If you know the answer to this next question, please 
call me immediately. Why, on a five-acre pond, where there 
are many people skating and enjoying, the only part that isn’t 
frozen is the strip in front of my house? Also, what is the 
precise name for the incredible ‘GLUP’ sound your foot 
makes when you pull it out of freezing, woman-eating 
quicksand pond scum that grabs your shoe as you yank your 
precious body part away from its vice-like grip? 

So, despite the fact that the pond stayed frozen for a 
few days, I ignored my urge to buy ice skates because I 
couldn’t figure out how to overcome the hurdle of actually 
getting on the ice. I’m a city girl — I need boards around my 
rink to hang onto, and a hot chocolate machine with real 
whipped cream topping, thank you. 

My Beantown bedmate was going out a few weeks 
ago, and he was wearing his ski jacket. I politely asked him, 
“Why are you wearing that heavy coat?” 

“Because it is winter.” He is a lawyer and it is exactly 
| this kind of critical thinking that contributed to his business 
| success. 

: “But it’s over fifty degrees outside today,” I 
| protested, trying to be practical and astute at the same time. 
Apparently, mine was not acceptable winter logic. 

| He patiently informed me that between December 21 
'_ and March 21 everyday is winter and one must costume one’s 
| self accordingly. 

| “Oh,” I muttered dejectedly, and slipped on my open- 
| toed sandals anyway. 

I thought about those women in Dallas who wore 
| their ski chalet minks to the symphony in January, even when 


| the weather was in the seventies. Obviously they agree with 


| my husband, too. 

| So, I ask you, dear reader, is it winter by the 
| temperature, or winter by the calendar? Would you really want 
| winter at all if you had a choice? And why do you yearn for 
| chapped lips, frozen toes and enough clothing so you look like 
| a Pillsbury dough person? Please answer in twenty-five words 
or less, and the best answers will be printed in the next 
| Review. However, if you tell me I have to get outdoors to 
| appreciate winter more, your response will be immediately 
burned in my fireplace to keep me warm! 


My Little Girl 


By Raymond V. Adamson 


I lost my little Girl today! 
It’s been years since she moved away. 
She was all grown up now, had a family 
of her own. 
But, today the good Lord chose to call her home. 


Still, I lost my little Girl today! 


“This is MY DAD”! She used to say, 
When her little friends came to play. 
Made me feel proud when she said it, 
In her own special way. 


“Tell me a story Dad”? she would 

often ask. “And make it a good one.” 
She would add. 

I'd think for a while, then spin her a yarn. 
She liked them all good or bad, because 
After all, I was Her Dad! 


Yes, I lost my little Girl today! 


“Tell me a story Dad”? And make it 

a good one.” She asked from 

her hospital bed. 

“And make it funny, so I can forget 

the pain for a while”. 

I desperately so, wanted to make her smile 


So with a tear in my eye, I made 
Up a story about a silly puppy 
that wanted to fly. 


She needed to rest, so I said, 

“See you tomorrow’, told her I loved 
her and kissed her goodbye. 

She told me the same. 


But tomorrow never came! 


There was a message waiting 
By the time I got home. 


Yes, I lost my little Girl today! 
Now | am filled with grief, 

But don’t take pity on me. 

For you see, I have all the happy 
Memories that she gave to me 


Still, I lost my little Girl today! 
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Barrett & Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


This magnificent French Provincial Country Estate is more than a statement of refinement and aistinction, it is 
a home where family and friends come together for relaxed living comfort. Custom-built each of the 18 plus 
rooms have been designed and finished with stunning appointments. Mantles, lighting and built-ins imported 
from around the world. Amenities include: a home theatre, indoor putting green, gym and spa, game rooms, 
a complete home entertainment center and Carriage house. Five acres with tennis court, pool, ponds and 
formal gardens. Created like a fine novel. The next chapter is yours! $8,750,000 


¢ Mikki Lipsey 


¢ Jeannine Taylor 


¢Avrial Young eEleanor Fitzgerald 
¢ Jennifer Donaldson e Helen Hopkins, Administration 
e Audrey Cicchetti ¢ Helen Pierce, Relocation 


¢Phyllis Cohen, Marketing Director 
152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


Lincoln Crossing 


Lincoln/Lincoln-Sudbury 


By John Ritchie 


Well after becoming the Superintendent/Principal at 
L-S, I experienced the phenomenon of recovered memory, 
right in front of the Old Town Hall Exchange. 

I suddenly remembered that I had deep roots in 
Lincoln, a relationship with the town that stretched back 
twenty-three years. With a jolt, I recalled that I’d come within 
hours of taking a job teaching English at Lincoln-Sudbury Re- 
gional High School in 1973, and had buried the memory com- 
pletely. I remembered further the exact moment that I’d 
passed the Lincoln Town Hall on my way home from the in- 
terview where the offer had been tendered. It was a sunny day. 
I was twenty-four. I was reveling in my new job already, and 
thinking that Lincoln--with its glades, woods, and meadows-- 
would be a nice town to have as an employer. The friendly 
man who'd interviewed me, and offered me the job, was the 
head of the English Department. A very nice man who had, I 
thought, very good judgment when it came to sizing up very 
green teaching prospects. When I asked him what I’d be 
teaching, he told me “Oh, gee, pretty much whatever you 
want.” (Ah, L-S, 1973.) 

Why, twenty three years later, while gazing out over 
the field next to the Old Town Hall Exchange, I should have 
suddenly unearthed this memory, I don’t know. (I can imagine 
a billboard outside the Lincoln School complex: “Come to 
Lincoln: Recover your Memories.”) But things didn’t work 
out, I went elsewhere, and as Frost says, way led on to way, 
and eventually I wended my way back here, where I still try to 
take the Lincoln route to or from work as often as possible. 
However, I didn’t set out to write about my recovered past 
(who knows what else is lurking there) but rather my affection 
for the town of Lincoln, which turns out to be a longer-term 
affection than even I realized--though it is an affection best 
| expressed modestly and discreetly for fear of stirring up jeal- 
Ousy in another town. Indeed, writing about either of the two 
towns for which one works is a bit like writing about one’s 
parents. I like both of them, and it doesn’t even occur to me to 
contemplate which is “better.” Each one is lovable, but quirky. 
| I want them to have a good relationship and not to fight. And 
if they do fight, I don’t want them to do it in front of me. I’m 


not sure what their courtship was like, but the fruit of their 
union (L-S, not me; someone please wrestle this metaphor 
away from me) is a wonderful institution of which I am 
pleased to be the temporary caretaker. And the marriage, de- 
spite occasional spats and misunderstandings, seems pretty 
healthy after forty-seven years. That’s what a good pre-nuptial 
agreement--in this case, a reapportionment agreement--will do 
for you. 

Let me digress a bit more and mention the obvious: 
Lincoln and Sudbury are two towns which, in fact, have no 
reason to have anything to do with one another except that, 
like municipal Siamese twins, they are connected at the high 
school. The Founders cleverly chose the hyphen as the punc- 
tuation mark in the school’s title, an excellent choice given 
that the hyphen, with its clipped connotation of equality, is the 
perfect representation of kind of connectivity that Lincoln and 
Sudbury enjoy. They could have chosen a virgule (known to 
the unedified as the slash), an element featured in my own job 
title. In my case, that of the Superintendent/Principal, I take 
the virgule to mean “kind of,” or “sometimes.” Or the Found- 
ers could have chosen nothing, as in “Lincoln Sudbury Re- 
gional High School.” But that may have suggested too inti- 
mate or unspecified a relationship. In Lincoln-Sudbury, the 
hyphen means “These are equal partners, and don’t ask any 
questions. We’ve got it all worked out.” And so they did. (For 
those readers interested in a deeper and keener analysis of the 
differences between Lincoln and Sudbury, I recommend An- 
nie Hopengarten’s piece in the December 7 edition of the Fo- 
rum. It is the definitive work on the subject.) 

But onward to Lincoln. My particular fascination 
with the town comes not just from its pleasant prospects or 
ability to inspire recovered memories. I am intrigued by the 
fact that, though its children account for only fifteen per cent 
of the school’s population, the Lincoln way, the Lincoln atti- 
tude, the Lincoln thing, occupies far more than fifteen per cent 
of the psychological and spiritual map of the school. In fact, 
the qualities I associate with Lincoln turn out to be many of 
the defining qualities of L-S. 
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MASSAGE & 
BODYWORK w 


LINCOLN 


Relax into a heated massage table 


Treat sports injuries 
Relieve chronic back and neck pain 


Lia Holden, LMT 
Swedish Massage, Cranialsacral Therapy, 
Deep Tissue and Sports Massage, Homeopathy 


Please call for.an appointment (781) 223-4945 


Gift certificates available 


EASTER 
CARDS: CANDY . TONS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
DASE EI = GEAD>S 

Cl fale 


SB BR RH & 
SPRING CLOTHES | 


SIGRID OLSEN - PUTUMAYO 
Clit LOGS Ge VEC NIN EAR 
CHAVA HABITAT: VIA VAI 
CHIC] 0 MA TOM 
Something “Special 
Tie MAT SCI NOT 
Tee) a SES Co ees tA 


FORTHCOMING FROM 
HERITAGE HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 


The 


alitorma 


xccursion 


An Illustrated Account of A Transcontinental Train Trip in 1874 
Based on the Diary and Letters of 
Chauncey EF. Sargent 
Edited by Ann Brown Janes 


You won't need a ticket to travel across the country in elegant style, when the railroads were new and the West was young. 
As Chanucey narrates your journey in his diary, the editor's carefully selected illustrations portray it all, 
from the muddy streets of Cheyenne to mansions in San Francisco. 
Available at the Old Town Hall Exchange. For further information, contact the publisher at: 
CoTTaGeE Press & HERITAGE House, PuBLisHERs, PO. Box 6135, Lincoln Center 01773 
(781) 259-8771 or mahales@world.std.com. 
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Excuse me for a moment while I generalize wildly, 
but L-S, it has always seemed to me, has a strong sense of its 
own identity, history, and values. It has a predilection for that 
which doesn’t have to be stated to be understood. It has a ten- 
dency towards the casually sophisticated, rather than the slick, 
the urban, the modern. It has, despite deeply liberal instincts, a 
resistance to change, particularly any change towards the con- 
ventional. It has a love of the eccentric, the unusual, and a 
willingness to embrace the zany. If presented the choice, it 
would have sheep take care of the lawns, has Henry Morgan 
apparently once did, rather than a lawn mower. It has at times 
a maddening ability, even compulsion, to discuss, analyze, and 
dissect issues, and to include every living creature in their 
resolution. It has a transforming belief in and, and commit- 
ment to the power of community; yet perhaps an even more 
deeply held belief in the importance of the individual. 

The way I view things, all of these quintessentially L- 
S qualities are also quintessentially Lincoln qualities. Even 
uniquely Lincoln qualities. If there was one person who--at 
least in my mind--epitomized all that is best about Lincoln, 
and all of the ways that Lincoln has put its stamp on the char- 
acter of the school, it is the aforementioned Henry Morgan, 
whose passing we still lament. With his bow tie, his kind 
heart, his keen mind, and his love of learning, Henry was a 
friend to all, and none more so than the school he loved so 
deeply, and whose character he helped shape so significantly. 
So, while I do understand that people from Lincoln often feel 
excluded from the daily routines and rhythms of the school, 
outnumbered by their Sudbury brethren, and at times even dis- 
enfranchised, it is a kind of counterintuitive understanding, 
because Lincoln and All That It Means seem so close to the 
center of what the school is all about. 

To Lincolnites, it may seem like a long haul over 
Sherman Bridge Road, but it feels to me as though L-S is in 
many ways a little Lincoln outpost in the midst of the booming 
| metropolis that is Sudbury. 

: Finally, to end where I began, Lincoln is also the 
scene of my one and only recovered memory, and every time I 
| drive through the town, I’m hoping that maybe I can remem- 
| ber some other buried events from my past that will give new 
_ meaning and direction to my life. It hasn’t happened yet, but I 
| still thoroughly enjoy the scenery. 

The way the story ended, by the way, was as follows. 
_ After the enthusiastic job offer, after the joyful ride through 
Lincoln, after envisioning myself spending the next ten years 
as an English teacher at L-S, I called the school the next 
morming to get started, as the nice fellow who'd offered me 
the position recommended, on “putting all the paperwork in 
| order.” To my shock and dismay, I was told when I called that 
the man who’d offered me the job had been fired two hours 
| after meeting me, and that no one had my paperwork, or in- 
deed had any idea who I was. If I wanted to apply, I was told, 
I should send in my resume, but it was pretty clear that the po- 
Sition was going to be given to someone else. (Ah, L-S, 1973!) 
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Names and Genealogy 


By Charles P. Kindleberger 


Old books are replete with genealogy. The Bible has 
the “begats.” Herodotus and the Icelandic sagas introduce a 
character by telling you who his father was. In Northern 
Europe, especially Scandinavia and the British Isles, the 
family name grows out of dad’s Christian name, like 
Anderson, the son of Anders. The process is patriarchal, or in 
today’s world of gender equality, chauvinistic, after the 
French general Chauvin with his unlimited admiration of 
Napoleon I. A few feminine names end in “dotir’ — Swedish 
for Daughter. 

A list may help:  afterAnderson, note Babson, 
Carlson, Christianson, Davidson, Dickerson, Dixon, 
Donaldson, Edison, Erichson, Garrison, Grierson, Hansen (a 
Danish e for the Swedish, English 0), Jackson, Jacobson, 
Jason, Jefferson, Johnson, Morison, Nelson, Nicholson, Olson, 
Paulson, Peterson, Richardson, Robertson, Thomson, Watson, 
Williamson. 

The Scots use Mac or Mc in front rather than son at the end, 
e.g. Macarthur and McDonald. Further east one can add vich 
or vitz to Russian names and witz to Polish. 

There are of course many more. Any number can 
play. I close by placing names which use ton (for town) at the 
end: some named after British royalty, Kingston, Princeton, 
Charleston, or after directions, Easton and Weston. But I have 
not figured out what Bos comes from in Boston, although ours 
comes from the old country. 


Copyright 2002 Charles P. Kindleberger 


In the Air — On the Ground 


By Peggy Marsh 


Shall we not the time bemoan 

When we only had the telephone? 

But now the roads are occupied 

With cherry pickers on every side, 

And trucks and trailers clog the way 
Unrolling wires night and day. 

Now massive transformers and apparatus 
Empower all programs to come right at us, 
And everywhere on our horizon 

We read the fateful word - VERIZON. 
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> FLORENTINE. 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


ear 


¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames * Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ 
Unbeatable Prices * Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


ee 
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Supporting library activities since 1958 
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Serve and Grow with The Food Project 


With spring just around the corner, The Food Project’s 
Lincoln and Boston farms are about to reopen for another 
growing season. In our rural and urban offices, there is a great 
deal of activity as the program and production staff are getting 
ready to hire 60 brand new teens to work on the land this 
summer. Meanwhile, the twenty young people who have 
worked with us all fall and winter as part of our DIRT crew, 
have managed to keep their strong sense of togetherness even 
as they have branched off into different areas of our work. 
Some of their opportunities this month include traveling to 
Seattle to speak at the National Youth Service Learning 
Conference, or partnering with Share Our Strength to offer 
hands-on cooking lessons on healthy eating to parents and 
their children in our city kitchen. They are participating on 
Food Project committees focused on diversity and on national 
outreach work. With the help of artists working through 
Mayor Menino’s office, they have designed and will begin to 
paint a large mural of The Food Project on both sides of the 
street near our city office. Finally, March will be the month 
when these young people get back out on the land, leading 
volunteers in all of the hard work and preparation for the new 
growing season. 

People come to us from schools, local businesses, and 
church groups to volunteer with us through our “Serve and 
Grow” Program. We rely on over 1,000 of these people each 
year to get our work done. Two recent stories told by our 
Director of Programs, Cammy Watts, reminded me of just 
how important and exciting it is to be able to bring people 
together on the land. The first is a story about our partnership 
with the Mason School in Roxbury. For a full season, third 
graders had access to a piece of our city farm, where they 
grew carrots and radishes, and learned about what it takes to 
take care of the land. 


The first story 

“On the last day that the Mason School was in the 
garden, the students walked to our West Cottage food lot in 
Dorchester to glean the remaining peppers, eggplants and 
tomatoes for a community fall festival. The 14 third graders 
approached the garden with great anticipation. Usually when 
we worked in the garden we did so in a structured way so that 
the children would not step on the beds or damage plants. One 
little girl named Vanessa had found staying on task a 
challenge throughout the fall and so the teacher had usually 
kept her under close surveillance. Since the season was at the 


close and the children were familiar with how to walk in the 
garden, I taught them how to harvest and sent them off to fill 
up the crates. Each one eagerly set off and quickly returned 
with a special pepper or tomato for my scrutiny and approval. 
Suddenly I glanced down the row of peppers to see Vanessa 
standing still, bent double and clenching her small fists. I went 
over to find out if she was ill. As I approached I heard her say 
to no one in particular, “I am sooooo excited.” With that she 
was Off to find the perfect pepper.” 

This second story is about a group that came out to 
Lincoln: 

“At the end of the volunteer day with the Rashi School 
the students and their teachers gathered under the white tent at 
our Lincoln farm to eat lunch. It was the Jewish time of 
Sukkot, and a staff member from The Jewish Fund for Justice 
who had accompanied the group stood up and offered a 
blessing. Instead of simply blessing the harvest and the food 
the children were about to eat, she asked the students to think 
about how the food was grown and to offer thanks to the land 
and the farmers who had labored many days to get the food to 
the table. 

Her blessing took those of us standing on the sides of the 
tent by surprise. Rarely do Americans take the time out of 
their fast food frenzied lives to reflect upon the path that food 
follows to our plates or to offer gratitude and respect to those 
who provide it. 

After the blessing was finished, the young people’s 
program leader read aloud from a piece that one of the seventh 
grade students had done in preparation for the visit to The 
Food Project. She read: 


We are removed. 

At our school, in our neighborhoods, we are removed. 

The chaos of the real world barely infringes on our sense 
of peace and tranquility, and thus, we are removed. 

We do not know of those who walk on their bare feet on 
muddy, stained concrete. We are removed. 

On Sukkot, we are exposed to the tip of an iceberg, a 
small amount of discomfort, in an attempt to enlighten 
ourselves. And thus, we are exposed.” 


To find out more about participating in our Serve and 
Grow Programs, please contact Cammy Watts at (781) 259- 
8621, extension 28 or by email at cwatts@thefoodproject.org 
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Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-8028 781-259-0257 


Penny Cotoni Susan Law 
781-259-1070 781-446-0814 
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Sheila Long Karen Paradies 
781-446-0861 781-446-0747 


Faith Russ Diana Smith 
978-443-1694 781-259-1822 


Lincoln — This immaculate 2/3 bedroom, 1.5 
bath ranch home features a living/dining room 
which opens to a three season porch, a spacious 
eat-in kitchen, paneld family room with fireplace 
and a 2 car garage. Other amenities inlcude cen- 
tral air conditioning, thermopane windows, secu- 
rity system, cedar closet, and hardwood floors. 
There is also a private rear yard with two sheds, 
gardens and specimen trees. $529,000 


Real Estate Company 
in Massachusetts 
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Every 309 Minutes 
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Professional Sales 
Keane & Staff 9 340 


Lois Tetreault Jeff Morgenstern 
978-897-5264 508-383-0241 


Exceptional People Providing Exceptional Services & Results. 


Fox Ridge Farm — Create your own history in this 1840’s classic, four bedroom New England 
Farmhouse! You'll feel like you are in Vermont when you stand on the terrace overlooking the 

rolling landscape with winding stonewalls, secluded pond and two story double barns. Included in 
the 6.6 acres is a cozy guest cottage on a separate lot with development potential. $2,950,000 


Fabulous condos! 


Battle Road Farm — Picture perfect 2 bedroom, 
1.5 bath townhouse with lots of upgrades. 
Beautiful hardwood floors throughout. The lower 
level family room is bright and cheerful. The town- 
house also has central air. $324,000. 


Please call us for all of your 


real estate needs! 
781-259-1100 


Ridge RoadCondominiums 

Rare second floor garden style condo 
in the heart of Lincoln. This 2 bed- 
room unit is freshly painted with new 
carpet and also features a balcony. 
Walk to shops, train and conservation 
land trails. $259,900. 


The Ryan Estates — Enjoy woodland views from 
light and bright 2 bedroom, 2 bath condo for ages 
55 and over. First floor convenience, balcony, TV 
security, and additional garage make this a great 
unit. $359,000. 


HUNNEMAN 


OUR TOWN 


(All town committees were asked to submit a piece 
about a pertinent issue or just tell us what they are 
doing. There is an occasional response from a 
Lincoln citizen. 


From the Moderator 


John French 


As most everyone surely knows by this time, the operating budget to be presented at Town 
Meeting (the “override budget”) will be greater than the budget permitted by the Proposition 2 1/2 
limitations. In order for the Town to raise and appropriate the funds for the override budget, it must be 
approved at the Town Meeting and then the override amount ($300,000) must also be approved by 
affirmative vote on Question 1 on the ballot at the Town election on Monday following the Town Meeting. 
If the ballot question is not approved, the Town would be left with no approved operating budget. In order 
to avoid this result and forestall a subsequent Town Meeting to adopt a “no-override budget”, the voting 
procedure at the Annual Town Meeting for the budget under Article 7 (note that the Selectmen have slipped 
in two articles ahead of the Town budget this year so that it is not, as has been traditional, Article 5) will be 
the same as it was last year. It seems worthwhile to review this procedure ahead of time through the good 
offices of The Lincoln Review. 


The Finance Committee has presented in its printed report two columns of proposed budgets for 
the coming fiscal year, one showing the figures for the no-override budget and the other showing the 
figures for the override budget. The Finance Committee will make a motion to adopt the override budget 
contingent on approval of the Proposition 2 1/2 override question at the Town election on Monday. After 
the Finance Committee’s presentation of the budget, there will be a general discussion of the override issue, 
including presentations by the Town boards — Selectmen and K-8 School Committee - whose operations 
will be affected if the override budget is not finally approved. After general discussion, questions and 
debate on the override budget, (including a line-by-line review in the usual way), the meeting will vote on 
the override budget, pursuant to the Finance Committee’s motion (with any amendments which are 
properly proposed and adopted). 


Whatever the outcome of that vote, the Finance Committee will then present its second motion, to 
adopt the no-override budget, containing the cuts that will have already been discussed. This motion will 
become the operative vote for the Town’s budget only if either the first motion under Article 7 (the 
override budget) does not pass at Town Meeting or the override budget is approved at Town Meeting but 
the override question on the ballot is defeated on Monday. 


As noted, the reason for this voting procedure is to be assured that there will be an operating 
budget for the Town for the forthcoming fiscal year approved at the Saturday Town Meeting without 
having to revisit the issue later. While it sounds a little complicated, it appeared to work without too much 
confusion at last year’s meeting. 


An unrelated voting procedure matter: - At this year’s meeting, nine out of the thirty-four articles 
in the warrant — three borrowing resolutions and six zoning by-law amendments - require a counted two- 
thirds vote for approval. It is now permitted under state law that a meeting can adopt a procedural rule that 
there need not be a count for two-thirds votes at the meeting, but rather permit the Moderator to determine 
if the motion passes by the required two-thirds vote. This is subject, as with all votes, to the Moderator’s 
judgment being challenged by seven or more voters, in which event a count will be taken. In order to 
streamline the voting procedure for these articles requiring a two-thirds vote, which should save 
considerable time, I plan to propose at the start of the Town Meeting that we adopt this procedure for 
voting on these articles. 
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Some Thoughts from the Old 
Selectman 


Town Meeting month... 


Windy, below freezing, with swirling clouds. Then 
unexpectedly sunny and warm, with honeybees out. Mud 
season. Pull the taps. Worry about brush fires. 

Throughout New England, March begins a season of 
renewal. Town Meeting month is a time to gather and to 
purposefully recalibrate our course for the year ahead. A time 
to figure out where we're going and how we are going to get 
there. In Lincoln, it's also a time for homemade soup from 
Codman Community Farm. And a time to face into our 
financial challenges with an eye to frugality and inventiveness. 


With no fast-rushing water, farms, not factories, 
formed Lincoln's spine. 

Here, dependable people came to plough straight 
furrows, lay up stone walls, 

raise purposeful buildings, talk good sense around 
their wood stoves, and tend 

their land, animals, equipment, families, neighbors 
and town with clarity and 

purpose. Today, their descendants remain, some on 
tractors, some not, quietly 

reminding all who will listen that giving back more to 
one's town than one takes 

is a good idea. And that by tending to business and 
by drawing together 

purposefully and with good spirit, we can together 
nurture a place where the 

stars remain brighter than the streetlights, and where 
good land and a fair town 
sustain us, now and always. 
September 1994) 


(Lincoln Review, 


As I poke around town, I am in awe of the good 
things that have been done here by so many townspeople. The 
writings of Rev.Bradley, Paul Brooks, Peg Martin, and Jack 
MacLean make it clear that the town set a direction in 1754 
that is very much in place today. 

I think it's time we had The Fence Viewer back. 
Lincoln needs a reliable kitchen table community newspaper 
that clearly and responsibly reflects the goings-on in town and 
gets things right. We need a mirror that's a dependable source 
of information presided over by an editor and panel of writers 
and contributors who live here, who don't care about a 
Corporate advertising agenda, and who put the town ahead of 
_ their ego without demeaning anyone. 
| I wish I'd fought harder on my watch to keep the 

steep bank overlooking our town's water supply in its natural 
| State. I labor under the faint hope that future Lincoln boards 
and commissions will have the gumption to put that hillside 
back the way it was. By doing so, they will send an important 
message to others who put themselves ahead of the town. 

I applaud my colleague Sara Mattes' untiring 
vigilance to keep ahead of MassPort's insatiable growth plans. 


I hope that Library Lane will remain narrow and dimly lit, and 
that the neighbors, the Library, the First Parish, Bemis Hall, 
the Pierce House Committee, the Selectmen, and the Historic 
District Commission will work together to be collaborative 
stewards of the town's historic center. 

Our several traffic committees were correct: without 
proactive mitigation, we will increasingly be overwhelmed 
and divided from one another by cars. The new "Stop" sign 
our Board erected in the Center accomplished its purpose. 
There hasn't been a single t-bone accident there since the new 
sign was erected, and the fire engines and police cars still get 
through when they must. I hope our new Board extends 
mitigation efforts elsewhere in Lincoln, and doesn't shrink 
from being aggressive about it. 

Now's the time to encourage the Rural Land 
Foundation, the Selectmen, the Planning Board, and the ZBA 
and all the other stakeholders to bring the unfinished south 
Lincoln planning charrette to a successful conclusion. Bravo 
to Penny Billings for trying to negotiate an end to the current 
snarl over the former Farney property. 

I will miss being a Selectman and serving so closely 
with so many wonderful people. I have loved serving the town 
for these nine years, and I am deeply honored to have been 
elected. I am very glad that Gary Taylor will now bring his 
experience and wisdom to the Board of Selectmen at a 
challenging time. 


Go well, Lincoln, and thanks. I will be here, cheering. 


John S. Kerr, II, Chair 
Lincoln Board of Selectmen 


Finance Committee to Present 
Override and No Override FY03 
Budget 


By Mary S. Cancian and Susan F. Brooks 
Chair and Vice Chair, Lincoln Finance Committee 


At this year’s Town Meeting, the Finance Committee 
will present the town with two budget choices for FY’03 — a 
No Override budget and an Override budget. Neither entirely 
preserves services at current levels. Instead, all services have 
come under close scrutiny, and while essential services have 
been maintained, others have been reduced. 

We are entering a period in which available revenues, 
not “level-services” expenditures, must drive the budget. 
There is no cushion of free cash with which to supplement 
revenues. As state revenues fall and state aid to cities and 
towns is reduced, the portion of revenues that must be raised 
locally increases. 

The cost of providing services at the town and the 
schools increases more than 2.5% each year. Inflation, as 
indicated by the Consumer Price Index for the Greater Boston 
area, averaged 4.85% over the 12-month period ending July 
2001. This pushes the Town’s budget up against the 
restrictions of Proposition 2. 
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In this tight fiscal climate, it is critical to understand 
the role of Proposition 2'4. Proposition 2% limits the amount 
that the tax levy can increase without an override. However, 
there is no magic to the 2'4% figure. It does not reflect either a 
strong or a weak economy; it does not reflect differences 
between large cities and small towns; it does not reflect 
inflation, the Consumer Price Index, or the cost of living. It is 
an arbitrary number, set deliberately low to allow voters to 
control the size of their property tax increases. 

Proposition 2 4 authorizes the town’s tax levy to 
increase by 2.5% in any given year. The amount generated by 
the tax levy, combined with revenue from outside sources 
such as state aid, then produces a revenue number for the 
town. From that number, we must subtract the cost of things 
we cannot readily control, such as health and other insurance 
costs, retirement charges, and debt service. The remainder is 
the amount available for all of the other town services, 
including general government, public safety, public works, 
education costs at the three schools, the Library, and the 
capital plan. 

This amount needs to cover all salary increases to town 
and school employees, which are controlled by various 
collective bargaining agreements. Since the largest portion of 
the town’s budget is allocated to salaries, this is not easy. As 
the cost of budget items we cannot control grows, the amount 
available to other discretionary items decreases. This year, for 
example, health insurance costs for town and_ school 
employees are growing by almost 20%, and that rate of 
increase is expected to continue for the next several years. 
This increase in expenditures we cannot control could easily 
result in a year in which the discretionary portion of the 
budget sees no increase at all, or even decreases. When this 
happens, the town will confront painful cuts in all town 
services. 

We are therefore proposing an override of $300,000 for 
this year. Of that amount, almost $260,000 will go to the local 
school system, and $40,000 to the Town operating budget. 
The amount of the override would have been significantly 
higher but for four factors. 

« We changed our approach to some items in the 
capital plan, which reduced the appropriation by 
$270,000. 

= Certain generous citizens donated some capital items 
to the Public Safety department, which reduced that 
budget by $20,000. 

« The limitations imposed on the LSRHS budget by 
Sudbury’s financial constraints reduced their share of 
the override by over $100,000. 

* The decision by the Select Board and the local 
School Committee to cut or defer certain services 
reduced the size of the override by over $150,000. 


Given that we are looking at overrides for several years to 
come, Property Tax Relief for those for whom the increases in 
their tax bills are insupportable is an essential component of 
the Town’s long term financial planning. After careful study 
and review, the Select Board is recommending approval of 
Property Tax Relief measures, which will become effective for 
the upcoming tax year. This will reduce the burden of tax 
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increases on citizens of limited means, while preserving as 
many services as possible. 

Without an override, the annual tax bill for a house in 
Lincoln assessed at $775,000 will go up by $193, or 2.3% 
over FY’02. With an override of $300,000, that tax bill will 
instead increase $361, or 4.4%. Participation in the 
Community Preservation Act at a 1.5% surcharge level will 
increase the tax bill another $97 or $99, depending on whether 
the override passes. 

These increases in our property taxes need to be looked at 
in conjunction with recent reductions in federal and state 
taxes. Without corresponding reductions in service, the total 
tax burden is not diminished. Instead, the tax burden is simply 
forced down to the local level. 

The Finance Committee will be presenting the FY’03 
budget at the following times and places: at the PTA, 
Hartwell Multi-Purpose Room, March 5, 9:45 a.m.; at the 
COA, Bemis Hall, March 7, 11:00 a.m.; at Magic Garden, 
Hartwell Pod, March 11, 7:45 p.m.; at the Board of Selects, 
Town Hall, March 11, 8:00 p.m.; and at the Finance 
Committee Public Hearing, Town Hall, March 14, 8:00 p.m. 
We invite you to join us. 


Recreation Committee 


Susie Collins Recreation Director 
Donna Johnson Dan Pereira 

Jane Tatlock 

Susan Winship Assistant Director 
John Dumont Stacey Mulroy 


The Codman Pool is entering its 29" year of service 
to the community and is at a precarious point in its life. In the 
spring of 2000, the Recreation Committee approached an 
independent pool-consulting firm (Counsilman/Hunsaker, 
Inc.) for a detailed analysis of the pool’s current condition 
and its options for continued operations. 

Four options exist. The first is to do nothing and 
wait for the pool to experience a catastrophic failure. At that 
point we would be forced to close it. The second is to fix 
items as they break, at an unknown cost, and continue 
operation for as long as possible. The third is to plan a> 
refurbishment project that should allow us another 12 to 15 
years of use while addressing compliancy issues that exist 
today. The fourth option would be to tear out the old pool - 
and replace it with a new facility. 

The Recreation Committee and the Capital Planning 
Committee support the third option - to plan a refurbishment 
project for the fall of 2002 that should get us another 12 to 15 
years of use. We urge the Lincoln Community to support this 
well-used and loved facility by voting to approve this article. 
The total cost for this renovation is approximately $250,000 
to $300,000. The source of the funds would be both public” 
and private. The warrant article being voted upon is for 
$200,000. The Recreation Committee is raising $75,000 to 
$100,000 from private sources. $50,000 of this has been | 
raised at this time. 


This is a most critical subject matter that needs 
your support at town meting. By not supporting this item we 
will endanger the pool’s future. Doing nothing is allowing 
further deterioration of the pool’s shell and support systems to 


a point where they are no longer salvageable. 

Strat’s Place became an issue this year after an 
independent playground audit issued its results to the 
department. The study was performed as part of the 
Recreation Committee’s Strategic Planning Process and was 
also needed in lieu of issues that were observed with similar 
structures in surrounding towns. The report pointed out 
several priority items that needed to be fixed and the 
Committee, after consulting with the town’s legal counsel, 
decided to close the facility until these were addressed. It 
should be noted that most of these discrepancies were not due 
to disrepair but from changing safety standards. 

This situation was not anticipated and not budgeted. 
This turned out to be a dilemma for the future of Strat’s place. 
The Recreation Committee then formed a playground task 
force made up of members of the Recreation Committee and 
|key user groups. The charge of this sub-committee was to 
identify the critical path items that kept Strat’s from re- 
opening and then finding solutions to them. 

The Recreation Committee wants to thank Kathy 
Rushby, Eileen McCrory and Chris Knollmeyer who 
|dedicated their time and effort to this endeavor. Chris brought 
jin his crew from the Knollmeyer Building Corporation and 
single handedly took the project from paper to reality. Many 
\thanks go out to the many volunteers who donated time and 
|money to make this all happen. Special thanks go to Susie 
|Collins and Dan Pereira for their leadership and time on this 
|sub-committee. They always seem to be there through 
jwhatever task or issue we encounter. With this group’s hard 
iwork and the town’s support, Strat’s was re-opened in 
jNovember of 2001 and is once again available for use. 
| The athletic fields had a tough season this year with 
iso little rain. We are hoping that seed sown this fall will 
‘enhance them with the spring rains. Lincoln Youth Soccer 
jhas graciously funded irrigation to the Town Office’s field. 
'This was installed during the fall and will be utilized as 
needed and appropriate. 
| The town’s tennis program saw another solid year of 
‘participation. The town courts were in the best condition in 
jrecent years, and in turn, saw increased usage. We are 
Hooking forward to further progress and participation within 
the tennis program in the upcoming years. 


[The Recreation Committee lost a key member this year as 
‘Sandy Storer stepped down after six years of service to the 
\Lincoln Community. Her terms saw a busy six years in the 
thistory of the Recreation Committee. Many projects were 
taken on and much was asked of its members. Sandy was the 
‘stalwart’ of the Codman Pool throughout that time. We will 
ivery much miss Sandy’s leadership and involvement on the 
Recreation Committee. Her friendship and dedication will 


Stay with us forever. 
\Respectfully submitted, 


Chairman, Recreation Committee 


Lincoln-Sudbury High School 


(see article on page 19 written by John Ritchie, 
Superintendent/Principal) 


Rural Land Foundation 


“The preservation of the natural beauties and rural character 
of the Town of Lincoln” 

-from the Declaration of Trust of the Rural Land Foundation, 
restated 1971. 


By Anna Rollins 


Lincoln’s deep-rooted traditions in the preservation 
of its natural beauty and rural character have put it in the 
vanguard of creative and strategic land management. The 
Rural Land Foundation (RLF), created in 1965 as a charitable 
trust, is one of the organizations in town dedicated to 
maintaining that tradition. Guided by a board of sixteen 
Trustees, all residents of Lincoln, the RLF is dedicated to 
sustaining the Town’s rich natural and cultural heritage. By 
ensuring the maintenance of those qualities that make Lincoln 
the special Town it has become, its future is also being 
secured. 

As enunciated in the Trust documents, preservation 
of the natural beauty and rural character of Lincoln can be 
accomplished by “the provision of suitable open places of 
recreation and conservation of land, forestry and wildlife; 
...the provision of responsible development of real estate and 
sound conservational practices ... so as to suitably preserve 
and enhance its natural beauties; [and] such other activities as 
shall tend to beautify, enhance and improve the Town of 
Lincoln.” 

The realization of this mission began in the year of its 
establishment with the purchase of the environmentally and 
historically important 109-acre Wheeler Farm. Fifty-six acres 
were permanently conserved, and a nine-lot subdivision was 
created with restrictions against further subdivision. 
Additionally, a revolutionary war road over which dead 
British soldiers were carted to the Lincoln graveyard was 
saved, the historic Wheeler houses were preserved, and a 
series of trails and a bicycle path were given to the Town. 

Since that pioneering project, the RLF has 
undertaken many others, ranging in size from one acre to over 
90 acres. In 1972 the RLF acquired 71 acres of Codman Land. 
More than three-fourths was set aside for conservation and 
recreation purposes. On the remaining acreage the Lincoln 
Woods moderate-income housing development and the Mall 
at Lincoln Station, the latter of which is still owned by the 
RLF, were built. With the conservation of the 45-acre Smith- 
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Norton land in 1973 the RLF helped to preserve historic Old 
Brooks Road, maintain the integrity of the Flint’s Pond 
watershed, and provide housing at below market cost. 

More recently, the RLF has worked with Lincoln 
families to purchase significant parcels of land and find 
“conservation-oriented buyers” interested in _ limiting 
development and maximizing the amount of land to be 
protected. In 2000 the RLF purchased the 51-acre Hunsaker 
property where, in addition to permanently preserving the 
meadow, vernal pool, upland forest and wetland habitats, the 
number of additional houses on the land was restricted to two. 
Public trails provide access to much of the land and connect 
with existing trails on adjacent properties. A similar plan was 
adopted for the 37-acre Drane property, which was purchased 
with generous contributions from over 30 neighbors on Todd 
Pond and Tower Roads. Instead of a nine-parcel subdivision, 
only two houses will be built, with more than 25 acres in 
permanent conservation, most of them now deeded to the 
town. 

The RLF’s most recent projects are the ongoing 
Lincoln Fields Project and Tower Road Field Project. 
Contributions from more than 250 Lincoln residents and the 
generosity of the Donaldson, Flint, Cannon/Holden families 
enabled the RLF to preserve 46 acres of permanent open space 
(including 26 acres of agricultural fields) create nearly a mile 
of important public trails and limit the size, location and 
amount of future development on adjacent land retained by the 
landowners. The RLF is in the final stages of implementing 
the Conservation Restrictions, Agricultural Preservation 
Restrictions and Trail Easements that will accomplish this. 

The RLF’s commitment to creative land use practices 
has helped protect the Town from undue development while at 
the same time maintaining those qualities that inspired all of 
us to make our homes here. As development pressures 
continue the RLF is hopeful that by working with residents 
and other town organizations, the legacy of rural character and 
beautiful landscapes we have inherited will be preserved for 
future generations. 


Report on Lincoln Woods 


It gives the Board of Directors great pleasure to 
announce that on 25 February 2002 we have signed the 
documents on our increased mortgage and construction loan 
with MHFA. This means that Lincoln Woods has reached 
another, and perhaps the most significant, milestone in our 
long struggle to remove the mortgage default declared by 
MHFA. It is important to note that our present board has been 
in place, with only one new member, since April 2000. 

While we have worked diligently to reach our current 
status, none of this would have been possible had not you, the 
shareholders of our community, voted for the increase of the 
assessments, which made it possible to go forward with our 
loan application to MHFA. We thank all of you for standing 
by us and for giving us your support. 
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During this time, we have: 

e Re-examined the needs of our community, most 
especially to determine the necessary repairs to the 
buildings, 

e Carried out a financial analysis to enable us to be 
fully conversant with our available funds, 

e Hired an architect, Mostue Associates, to prepare 
plans for the building repairs, 

e Complied with the Department of Environmental 
Protection’s demands to correct the deficiencies of 
our Treatment Plant by hiring an engineering firm, 
Martinage Associates, to prepare the necessary 
documents, 

e Engaged, through competitive bidding, contractors 
both for the building repairs, Knollmeyer Associates, 
and the Treatment Plant improvements, George Roy 
Mechanical Services, 

e Hired a capable and experienced project manager, 
Bob Goldstein, and 

e Are in the process of hiring a resident coordinator. 


This team has also worked hard to prepare the required 
paperwork, assisted by our attorneys, Colin Coleman and 
Catherine Downing, by our accountant, Marshall Karp as well 
as by our management company, Barkan Properties. 

In closing, let us say that we are ready to begin 
construction, weather permitting, in the very near future, 
which we expect to occur sometime during the first days of 
April. 


The Lincoln Woods Board of Directors: . 
Gus Brown, Dottie Cannistraro, Norman Edgerton, 
Marilyn Marion, Kathy Ramon, Rachel Travers, 
Monique Uyterhoeven, Rita Walsh, Peter Sugar 


(This status report on Lincoln Woods is an open letter 
to its shareholders. ) 


Board of Health 


The three-person Board of Health is responsible for the 
overall stewardship of the public health of the town. It 
promotes, enacts, and enforces health rules and regulations in 
accordance with local and state laws. Each member is elected: 
to serve a three-year term. 

The administrative assistant for the Building Department, 
Elaine Carroll, also acts as the Board of Health’s office 
manager. All inspectional services for the board are obtained. 
through an inter-municipal agreement with the Town of 
Concord. Michael Moore is the Board’s agent. He and the 
rest of the inspectional staff have offices at 141 Keyes Rd. im 
Concord, and can be reached at 978 318-3275. 

The Board of Health meets at 7:30 PM on the first 
Wednesday of each month, and all meetings are open to the) 
public. | 
The Board of Health is responsible for enforcing state’ 
regulations and codes for septic systems, housing, swimming) 


| 


pools, summer camps, lead paint, and food establishments. 
Public hearings are held to address requests for local upgrade 
waivers from the Title 5 septic regulations and variances from 
the local septic regulations, as well as from the other 
regulations listed above. 

The Board runs an influenza immunization clinic 
sponsored by the Council on Aging and a rabies vaccination 
clinic for pets, and it organizes Lincoln’s use of the regional 
household hazardous waste drop-off site in Lexington. The 
Board contracts with the Eastern Middlesex Mosquito Control 
Commission for mosquito and wetland surveillance, and for 
monitoring of the West Nile and Eastern Equine Encephalitis 
viruses in order to determine the need for control measures. 

Other activities this year included placing (at the urging of 
a citizen) informational material about Lyme disease in the 
library; reviewing several requests for permits to practice 
massage therapy; and most recently, promulgating a new 
environmental tobacco smoke regulation, completely banning 
smoking in public places including restaurants, work places, 
‘and municipal buildings. 
| 
|The members of the board are: 

Fred Mansfield, M.D., chairman 
Diane Haessler, R.N. 
Arnold Weinberg, M.D. 


(COA — The Boston Post Cane 


Karen Santucci, Director of the 
{Lincoln Council on Aging 


Submitted by Karen Santucci, 
Director of the Lincoln Council on Aging 


In 1909 Edwin Grozier, editor and publisher of the Boston 
ost, in an effort to increase circulation of his newspaper, 
itiated the tradition of awarding the Boston Post Cane. He 
ent letters to the Chairmen of the Boards of Selectmen of 
ew England towns, requesting their help in distributing canes 
o the oldest citizen of each town. Canes made of ebony 
mported from Africa, with a 14 karat gold top were 
distributed to over 400 towns. “The intention of the Post from 


{ 


' 


to mean the oldest registered male voter” (Boston Post, 
August 22, 1909.) With passage of the 19” amendment in 
1920 women gained the right to vote, which presented a 
ilemma for towns in presenting the cane. By the 1930’s 
women were also receiving the cane. 


Many of the towns have lost their original canes, and 
ecord keeping on recipients is spotty. Lincoln’s cane has 
deen lost and recovered at least twice. The original cane is 
Ow mounted on the wall in the living room of the Lincoln 
ouncil on Aging. The inscription on top of the cane reads 
‘Presented by the Boston Post to the oldest citizen of Lincoln 


Mass.” Next to the cane, there is a plaque listing the known 
Lincoln recipients of the Boston Post Cane. If anyone has 
knowledge of any other Lincoln recipients of the cane, please 
contact the COA at 259-8811, so that we may add their names 
to the plaque. A replica of the cane is given at town meeting, 
to be kept by the recipient. 


Known Lincoln recipients of the Boston Post cane are as 
follows: 
Elmer Rollins in 1928 
Sophia Swan in 1968 
Adam Gradeski in 1984 
Thomas Morse in 1991 
Grace Downing in 1996 
Thomas Rando in 1998 
Thomas Rando, the last recipient of the cane, passed away 
during 2001 in his 100" year. This year the cane will be 
awarded to Evelyn Herthel, born in Arlington, MA in 1903, 
who first came to Lincoln in 1939. Longevity runs in 
Evelyn’s family as evidenced by the fact that her mother, 
Sophia Swan, received the cane in 1968. 


Historical information for this article was taken from The 


Bay State’s Boston Post Canes: The History of a New England 
Tradition by Barbara Staples, Flemming Press, 1997. 


A DeCordova Trustee Checks In 


Duly elected in March 2001 by the townspeople of 
Lincoln to be a Trustee of DeCordova Museum and Sculpture 
Park, I was ready to rest upon my laurels. The battle seemed 
grueling to me; just imagine if I'd run opposed! 

It's been great fun getting to know the other Trustees, 
all 22 of them. Of this crowd, 4 are elected by the town, 3 are 
appointed by town boards, and the rest are appointed by the 
Museum's board. I'll admit to being a bit surprised that 13 of 
the 22 Trustees are Lincolnites. Here I was expecting to 
broaden my horizons, and yet the experience has been as cozy 
as picking up the mail at the Old Town Hall. 

Along came May and it was time for the Museum ' s 
annual meeting, one that the Trustees and Overseers attend 
together. Feeling just a twinge of apprehension around these 
formidable strangers, I was pleasantly surprised that of the 54 
Overseers, 21 live in Lincoln. It bolstered my spirits to see 
people from all over town take such an interest in DeCordova. 

I have relished impromptu chats at Donelan's and 
phone conversations with my neighbors. The best part of it all 
is that occasionally I can even answer people's questions and 
sometimes help out with special requests. 

Did you know that all Lincoln residents get into the 
Museum for free? I think The Café remains the best kept 
secret in town. And what a spectacular view of Flint's Pond! 
Sorry to say The Café is closed on Tuesdays since crowds tend 
to be smaller on that day, but the other days of the week, 
business is brisk. Here's a hint: avoid the noon rush by arriving 
at 11:30 or 1. 

The kids' programs during school vacations are really 
special, as is summer day camp. You've never seen so many 
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happy children, bursting with energy and creativity, and so 
proud of their artistic creations: jewelry, sculpture, painting. 
..even cartooning and photography! j 

Don't miss Art in the Park on Sunday, June 9. It's 
such fun to bring your friends, have a picnic, let the kids get 
messy molding clay sculptures or painting T-shirts, and still 
have time to wander about and buy some great stuff. This year 
there will be over 100 artisans and crafts people from all over 
New England, while theater troupes, comedic jugglers, and 
multicultural musicians keep everyone entertained. 

Being a neighbor, I don't miss the Sunday Concerts, 
but walking with my family through the beautiful grounds any 
time of the year fills me with elation. We live here- -this is our 
neighborhood, this is Lincoln! 


Stacy Osur 


Lincoln Cultural Council 


Lottery revenues fund local cultural Councils in each 
town in our State. 

LCC’s are setup to make art exhibits, demonstrations, 
entertainments and school field trips available to our residents 
and students free, or at modest cost. The amount of each 
Council’s funds is determined by population and perceived 
need. LCC’s members are volunteer town residents of high 
school age and older. 

At the end of summer the Lincoln committee 
distributes grant applications around town; to all organizations 
and schools. Our council is given its budget in October, meets 
to vote on our choices among the grant proposals, and sends 
recommendations to the State office. The Massachusetts 
Cultural Council reviews our selections and sends us their 
final approvals in the New Year. 

The chosen applicants are paid from these funds after 
proving that they have completed their projects. 

The Lincoln Cultural Council seeks more members. 
Please contact Kathy Brobeck, 259-1203. 


Sivadasi@erols.com . 


Bemis Hall Repair and 
Restoration Committee 


This brief report is intended to inform all the readers 
of the Review on what progress we have made and what we 
hope to accomplish at our upcoming Town Meeting. Let me 
say first that our Committee has made good progress towards 
the goals it set for itself at the beginning of the year. Having 
been charged by Town Meeting ’00 to proceed with, first, an 
examination of the Hall, any existing code deficiencies and 
how to provide responses to these, primary among them being 
handicapped access, we believe that we have come a long way 
towards making some recommendations. 

The code study was completed in the spring of 2001: 
while it showed that we did not comply with the Americans 
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with Disabilities Act, it also pointed up the fact that, in 
addition, Bemis Hall is not complying with certain fire codes, 
which thus places any gathering in the hall in serious jeopardy 
were there to be a fire. 

Keeping all of these issues in the forefront, we have 
charged our consultants, Stopfel Architects, to provide some 
options on how to overcome the most serious deficiencies. 
Their report will be presented to Town Meeting by us. Let us 
simply state that we consider it critical to provide handicapped 
access to the second floor, as well as ensure that the stairs in 
Bemis will comply with current fire codes and thereby make 
the Hall safe for our citizens. 

We held several public meetings and also briefed the 
Board of Selectmen as well as the Capital Planning 
Committee. The result is that, while we cannot do everything, 
considering the state of the Town’s current financial situation, 
we are recommending that the Town support an expenditure of 
appx. $300,000 to put these measures in place. 

We all recognize that it is not inexpensive to deal 
with the problems at hand. At the same time we must keep 
two points in mind. It is shameful that there are so many 
events held at Bemis, which remain inaccessible for those of 
our citizens who are handicapped in one way or another. It is 
equally inexcusable that we should continue to use Bemis Hall 
for public gatherings while not ensuring the life safety of those 
who use it. 

We urge you all to support us in this endeavor. At 
the same time we would encourage those among you who may 
be so moved to make private donations to help our efforts and | 
thereby reduce the burden on the Town’s finances. 


Peter Sugar, chair 
Bemis Hall Repair and Restoration Committee 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 2002 


Among the recommendations Lincoln's many Traffic 
Committees have made for calming traffic are SPEED) 
TABLES. Some people think of them as large SPEED 
BUMPS, like those on Winter Street, but they are NOT that! | 
We suggest that people consider them to be RAISED CROSS | 
WALKS in most situations. The center section of a speed) 
table is flat. The entire wheelbase of a passenger car can rest} 
on it, so riders do not feel any "bumps." The most common) 
type is only 3 to 4 inches high- less than half as high as most} 
speed bumps. They are about 20 feet long in the direction of! 
travel, with a 10-foot field on top and gradual ramps at the) 
ends. 

They are designed to interrupt a motorist’s momentum and) 
provide a strong cue that she is sharing territory with other 
users. And, as noted below, they can serve as raised cross) 
walks in many situations. 

This design lops off high operating speeds without greatly’ 
affecting the average driver. It is less jarring than the standard’ 
hump, and better proportioned for aesthetics. Using brick or 
other textured materials on the flat section improves the) 
appearance of speed tables and draws attention to them. i 

The shift from humps to longer speed tables is, in part, to 
accommodate emergency response agencies that find wal 


less objectionable than humps. They can be used on local 
streets and major highways where volumes and speeds are too 
| high for standard humps. Another reason for the shift to speed 
tables is their ability, where appropriately marked and 
extended from curb to curb (or just before it to allow for 
drainage), to serve as raised crosswalks. A raised crosswalk 
raises the street level, thereby making pedestrians more 
visible and marking the crossing as pedestrian territory. 
Slower traffic and better pedestrian visibility add to 
pedestrian safety. 
: We ask for your support as we work to slow traffic and 
reconnect our neighborhoods. 


For more information: Dan Bakinowski 781-259-9971 or 
Dan@estatelaw.net 


(This is based on information provided by John DeFilippo.) 


WILDLIFE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Are you curious about the wildlife which lives all 
around us in Lincoln? Would you like to be more involved 
in learning about wildlife and spreading information to 
others? If so, the Wildlife Advisory Committee is eager to 
have your participation in a variety of projects. 

In 1995 the Wildlife Advisory Committee was 
\formed as a _ sub-committee of the Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust and the Conservation Commission to 
provide recommendations and advice about issues involving 
flora and fauna. 

Since its inception, some of the major projects of 
the Wildlife Advisory Committee have been to oversee field 
and pond wildlife inventories, develop guidelines for good 
conservation practices on leased agricultural fields, oversee 
protection of salamander migration, and assist with various 
forums, conservation coffees, and nature walks to heighten 
awareness of wildlife issues in the Town. An important on- 


going project has been the wildlife column, written by-Sue — 


Klem, appearing twice a month in the Lincoln Journal. The 
Town is fortunate in having two very knowledgeable and 
experienced wildlife biologists in Tom  Gumbart, 
Conservation Director, and Adam Hyde, Conservation 
Agent. 

There are many ways in which townspeople can be 
helpful in gathering more information about the wildife in 
Lincoln, working to protect it, and educating others about it. . 
One could step forward to lead or initiate a project or join an 
existing effort. Some possibilities: 

0 Keep wildlife records of the flora and fauna you see on 
your own property or on a conservation parcel and give 
them to the Conservation Department. 

) Volunteer to spend some hours in the Conservation 
Office entering data into the Lincoln Biodiversity Database. 
fC) Collect or develop educational materials on current 
wildlife issues or natural history topics. 

ty) Assist in eradicating invasive species e.g. water 
chestnut on ponds, bittersweet vines in trees, purple 
loosestrife, etc. 


(0) Collect information on beavers, their numbers in 
Lincoln and surrounding towns, management strategies, and 
regulatory information. 


) Collect information on Hemlock Wooly Adelgid, 
where it exists in Lincoln, ways to control it. 

0) Participate in a breeding bird survey of Lincoln. 

fy) To do field research on the distribution of invasive 
plant species throughout Lincoln. 

e Offer to lead walks focusing on an aspect of nature 


which interests you or on a particular piece of 
conservation land. 
e@ 
Be creative! There are numerous ways to help protect and 
promote biodiversity in Lincoln. If you have ideas of 
projects or would like to assist in any way, please contact 
the Conservation Department at 781-259-2612 


-Gwyn Loud for the Wildlife Advisory Committee: Diana 
Abrashkin, Cathleen Calmer, Frances Clark, Steve Ells, 
Adam Hyde, Tom Gumbart, Sue Klem, Jane Layton, Gwyn 
Loud, Ellen Meadors, Geoff McGean, Mary Sheldon 


Property Tax Relief — Has the Time 
Come to Assist Homeowners for Whom 
Taxes Are a Severe Burden? 


Recommendations from the 
Property Tax Relief Implementation 
Committee 


The Town’s annual budget and property taxes to pay 
for it have increased markedly over recent years. The result is 
that taxes may present a real hardship for retired owners who 
have lived in their homes for many years and receive 
relatively fixed incomes. The solution for some is to sell their’ 
homes and leave Lincoln. We think there are better ways and 
want very much to pursue opportunities that will help maintain 
diversity in Lincoln. 

Over the past three years, our committee and its 
predecessor have conducted a town wide survey, examined the 
Assessors’ records, reviewed what neighboring towns are 
doing to offer property tax relief, and carefully tracked the 
panoply of old and new state laws. We conclude that the need 
for tax relief is real and becoming worse with each passing 
year. For this reason, we have put a warrant article before the 
March 2002 Town Meeting that requests the Selectmen to 
submit a Home Rule Petition to the State Legislature to allow 
Lincoln to provide qualifying citizens with some measure of 
property tax relief. The warrant article is not a “solution”, but 
we believe it is an important step in the right direction. 

Remedies for property tax burdens that have been 
available for some years include exemptions for some veterans 
and older people, tax deferrals, and reverse mortgages. This 
year, for the first time, the State will implement its 
“circuitbreaker” legislation that will provide and income tax 
credit of $385 to qualifying homeowners. Thereafter, the 
maximum credit will increase to $750. Eligibility for this 
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income tax credit requires meeting fairly stringent income and 
home value criteria, and all applicants must be 65 years of age 
or older. Our town wide survey suggests that 20 to 50 Lincoln 
homeowners will qualify under this measure — if they choose 
to apply. 

Other towns have instituted their own relief measures 
including property tax rebates (Wayland); tax workoff 
programs for seniors (Acton, Lexington); and tax deferrals 
(Sudbury). Each of these approaches is a viable option. 

We have chosen a property tax rebate linked to the 
eligibility criteria specified in the State “circuitbreaker” 
legislation as the best initial relief measure for several reasons. 
The most important of these are that it will offer meaningful 
relief to qualifying homeowners in the first year (up to $770 — 
$385 state income tax credit plus a matching Lincoln property 
tax rebate) and, at the same time, limit financial risk to the 
Town. Given widespread concerns about increasing taxes and 
overrides, we believe it is wise to proceed cautiously with 
property tax relief initiatives. Our proposal includes creating a 
fund from tax-free donations to help defray the cost of 
property tax rebates. The private, non-profit Lincoln 
Foundation will manage these funds, and the Friends of the 
Council on Aging has generously agreed to help solicit 
contributions. While we are confident of the generosity and 
public spirit of Lincoln residents, we cannot guarantee that 
contributions will be sufficient. Any difference between the 
total amounts of rebates and donations will have to be covered 
from the Town’s tax overlay account or reserve funds. 

Experiences during the first year will provide the 
information we need to extend relief to a larger number of 
Lincoln homeowners in a financially prudent manner. To 
these ends, we have included in the warrant article a provision 
that will allow us to broaden eligibility if future Town 
Meetings agree. We would also be open to considering 
additional types of relief measures - such as a senior tax work- 
off program. We feel strongly, however, that the cautious 
approach we are recommending is the wisest first step. 

We ask you to support this article at Town Meeting. 
Thank you very much. 

Tax Relief Implementation Committee: John 
Caswell, Roz Delori, David Levy, Sara Mattes (liaison from 
Board of Selectmen), Bill Stason (chair), Gary Taylor 


From An Assessor 
By Paul E. Marsh 


For a generation, the Board of Assessors has made a 
practice of bringing before the town at Town Meeting any 
local option passed by the General Court which could ease the 
property tax burden on any taxpayer in Lincoln. For the most 
part, these options have provided higher levels of income or 
assets seniors might have and still be eligible for reduction in 
property taxes. But most of the statutory exemptions and 
several of the newer ones depended on status — war veterans 
and their widows, widows of policemen killed on the job — or 
upon disabilities — the blind, paraplegics. Excluding these 
non-income-related exemptions, only seven Lincoln property 
taxpayers qualified for help, and only three more had property 
tax deferrals — putting off the payment of that tax until the 
departure of the owner. 

The last option the Assessors brought before the 
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Town — some six years ago — was different. It exempted from 
property tax increase the value added to a residence by the 
creation within it of an accessory apartment rented to a senior 
citizen. This exemption would provide real relief. Rent at the 
going rate in Lincoln would cover not only the cost of creating 
the apartment but most likely the entire property tax on the 
whole property. The option passed Town Meeting in record 
time. 

The result of this adoption has been astounding. 
Since its passage, this exemption has not prompted even one 
single inquiry to the Assessors. I have spoken at several 
meetings at the Council on Aging — to polite attention and zero 
action. 

Combining this apathy with the very small number of 
income-based exemptions now going to elderly (and 
constantly aging) Lincoln taxpayers has led the Board to 
become increasingly skeptical about references to the 
economic straits of the town’s senior citizens — and 
increasingly dubious about the wisdom of our long-standing 
practice. 

Now a local option presents itself. Resident seniors 
may now volunteer to work off up to $500.00 per year from 
their property taxes by doing appropriate work for town 
government at the rate of $6.00 per hour. In my nineteen 
years on the Board of Assessors, one senior citizen has offered 
to work with us — and he would have scorned $6.00 hourly 
compensation. 

After consideration and discussion, the Board has 
concluded it is not good practice to clog the Town Meeting 
warrant with pointless articles. Therefore, we have decided - 
not to bring this option before this Town Meeting. Instead, we | 
are publicizing its existence through the press. If this: 
approach generates support, we will be happy to put the option | 
on next year’s warrant. 


From a Member of the 
Pierce House Committee 


‘ 


By Judy Gross 

The recent discussion about the Pierce House has 
caused me to look back to the time in the Fifties when the 
house first became available to the Town. The Pierce family 
left it to us for a hospital but by then Emerson was beginning 
to flourish. Some of us felt that it was necessary to come up 
with a more imaginative use for the house in order to benefit 
the town. How could we use it to make money? We 
pondered this since most of us were stay-at-home moms and — 
didn’t have any particular talents. We realized than an old 
Victorian House often appeared in the movies as a house of - 
ill repute. 

What a good idea, we thought, since we didn’t know 
how to do anything else. We could probably find enough — 
people to volunteer for this project, say from 11la.m. to 2 p.m. 
as long as they got home in time for the school bus. These — 
were hours that we often wasted talking on the phone — 
because there were no soap operas or Oprah. We thought we | 
should make better use of our time. 

Years later we learned that the land that the house is 
on belonged to the Hoar family. The Hoar House? 
With a name like Gross I think I can say things like’ 


that. 


What does the Reference Librarian do all Day! 


By Emily Althausen 


What does the reference librarian do all 
day? Well, on January 7, a back-to-school 
Monday, Jeanne Bracken answered 
questions from patrons of vastly different 
ages and interests. 

e Found the phone number for a 
florist in Sudbury 
Helped get a printer to work 
Taught a patron how to access the 
World Wide Web 

e Showed a student how to find the 
Cliff Notes for “Hamlet” in an 
online database 

e Found illustrations and information 
about paintings by Van Gogh and 
Gauguin 

e Helped spell a troublesome word 
Found information on and pictures 
of an artwork called “Old Brooklyn 
Bridge” 

e Explained how to find citations for 
reviews in the Zimes (of London) 
Literary Supplement and how to 
order the articles 
Found a video on child development 
Located federal tax forms 
Distributed FAFSA _ forms for 
college financial aid 

e Put a hold on Death in Venice by 
Thomas Mann 

e Pulled books on Lincoln from the 
reference shelves (Lincoln by the 
Numbers by Marsh and Meeks 
and A Rich Harvest by MacLean 

e Retrieved some more obscure tax 
forms 

e Found books for a mother that 
recommend good family videos 

e Checked the MetroBoston Library 
Network online catalog for a 
particular catalog 

e Identified the latest books about 
Bismarck 

e Helped a mother find information 
on mythology for her daughter’s 
assignment (just as the library was 
closing, and haven’t we all been 
there?) 


Not all these search missions are straight- 
forward. The latest Federal tax form 
program installed easily, but the 
accompanying Adobe software would only 
load in German. Scrolling through about ten 
languages to select U. S. English failed to 
correct the problem. A call to the IRS has a 
replacement on the way. 

Many patrons are non-Lincolnites. An 
Arlington resident called needing an issue of 
Byte Magazine from 1992. The Minuteman 
Library Network database showed issues 
from 1991 and 1993 but none from the year 
in question. What to do? The patron wanted 
the magazine issue itself, not an article 
photocopy or an online printout. Jeanne 
looked in the Worcester Area network and 
located a copy at the Fitchburg Public 
Library. A phone call and some online 
conversation with the network transfer 
librarian, and the issue was on its way to 
Lincoln. 

Having worked with the databases for so 
long, Jeanne has a _ sixth sense _ for 
uncovering the unusual or obscure item or 
fact. Since she selects and orders the 
reference collection, she can easily find print 
sources as well. (Imagine that! Books!) A 
notebook and flyers near the computers list 
the 30 plus databases available to Lincoln 
researchers and describe the use of each. 

Every Monday night from 7 to 8 pm she 
offers free, drop-in computer training 
sessions tailored to the needs of each patron 
who appears. 

In odd free moments, there are book 
reviews to read, books to order, weeding 
decisions to make regarding older materials, 
books to reshelve, reader’s advisory services 
(that old dilemma, “Help me find a good 
book to read.”), minor computer and printer 
repairs (and occasional major ones). 

Jeanne is the first to point out that she is 
not The Lone Reference Ranger. Most of the 
staff take turns at the reference desk and 
everyone fields reference-type questions all 
the time. One area in which everyone seems 
to defer to Jeanne is the town historical 
archives. The town vault, its contents and 
access, are another part of her job. But that’s 
another story. 
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Discussion of Warrant Article #6 at 
Lincoln Town Meeting on March 23, 2002 


By Emanuel Maier 


“To see if the Town will vote to accept a ‘Circuit 
Breaker’ for the property tax in Lincoln effective as of 2002 
AD. Whenever the annual property tax in Lincoln exceeds 7% 
of the income of any given household, then that 7% of the 
owner’s income shall be accepted as full payment of the 
property tax for that year. Citizens for whom the property tax 
exceeds 7% of their income must present evidence to the 
Board of Assessors (usually, the current Federal Income Tax 
report). 

“The cost of the ‘Circuit Breaker’ is borne by all 
property owners of Lincoln for whom the property tax is 
below 7% of their income.” 

A word about the term “Circuit Breaker.” It refers to 
a gadget in most electrical power installations in any building, 
barn or factory. If, for any reason at all, the electric current in 
a given building rises to a point when wires can no longer 
conduct the flow of electricity an “off-switch” cuts all 
circulation thus avoiding overheating and possible fires. In 
the case of taxes this would take place if the owner of a given 
house has to pay property taxes which take such a big bite out 
of his or her income that they compete with meeting cost of 
living expenses, i.e. food and clothing and medical bills, etc. 
The owner may have to choose between staying in Lincoln or 
eating less, etc.. At this point the vicious cycle must be 
broken. 

If the Town of Lincoln makes no arrangements to 
accommodate the low-income citizens, and the aged on fixed 
income then the pride we take in community will lose it’s 


mat 


meaning if it no longer means “we are our brother’s keeper 


ARTICLE 5 


There is, however, another article on the Town 
Warrant, and it is printed in very much larger letters, most of it 
addressed to the Massachusetts Legislature which, sorry to 
say, is really just two men: Finneran and Birmingham, the. 
same two people that told the State Supreme Court to mind its 
own business. Here is the actual wording of Article 5. 

(see bottom of page) 

Section 1 (I hasten to tell the citizens of Lincoln) 
JImakes at least 2/3 of the homeowners ineligible for taking 
advantage of the State circuit breaker merely on the basis that 
the lot on which their home is built has a value equal to or 
exceeding $400,000 — not even combining with the building. 

And Section 2 would then add the $750 from its own 
sources for a possible total of $1500. Of course we don’t 
know how the Town will raise that money. I heard rumors 
and vague hints about a kitty that will be established into 
which well-meaning citizens can deposit their contribution 
from time to time. 

Personally I will agitate against these two dictators of 
the State Legislature having any say at all about what will be 
decided in the Town of Lincoln. We are not a law-less Town! 

Finally, I would like to explain how I arrived at the 
magic number 7% that will activate the “Circuit Breaker’; the 
average that all the citizens of the U. S. pay for the property. 
tax is 3.6% of their income. The average that Massachusetts’ 
citizens pay is 3.7%. The state in the U.S. that pays thé 
highest percentage is New Hampshire — 6.3%. But, then, New 
Hampshire does not pay a State income tax, whereas we, in 
Massachusetts pay 6% on top of our property tax. 

I know if a person in Lincoln pays, at the very most 
(if my warrant prevails) 7% of his income in property tax then 
that household is under stress! And band-aids are no help! 


To see if the Town will vote to petition the General Court for special legislation permitting the 
Town to grant property tax rebates to persons who qualify for a credit on their income tax under 


G.L. c.62, §6(k) in the following form: 


AN ACT AUTHORIZING THE TOWN OF LINCQLN TO 
GRANT REAL ESTATE TAX REBATES TO CERTAIN 


PROPERTY OWNERS. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court assembled, 


and by the authority of the same, as follows: 


Section 1. 


The Town of Lincoln may appropriate monies for and grant property tax 


rebates in an amount not to exceed $750 annually to persons who qualify 
for a credit on their Massachusetts income tax under the provisions of 
subsection (k) of section 6 of chapter 62 of the General Laws. 


Section 2. 


The Town of Lincoln be authorized on the vote of a majority present at a 


future Town Meeting to: (1) broaden eligibility for the tax rebate beyond 
those specified in state legislation and (2) increase the amount of the tax 


rebate. 


And provided further that the General Court may make clerical or editorial changes of form only to 
the bill, unless the Board of Selectmen approves amendments to the bill before enactment by the 
General Court, and that the Board of Selectmen is authorized to approve amendments which shall 
be within the scope of the general public objectives of the petition; or take any other action relative 


thereto. 
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On the bulletin board in the Assessor’s Office (dated 01/01/2000) 


Town of Lincoln NEIGHBORHOOD STREET LISTING 


NBHD 1 2 
BASE LOT VALUE 


$152,000 $308,000 
XP MA 
Cambridge Tp Acorn Ln 
Airport Rd 
Bedford Ln 
Bedford Rd 
Bowles Tr 
Brooks Rd 
Bypass Rd 
Codman Rd 
Concord Rd 
Deerhaven Rd 
Forester Rd 
Lexington Rd 
Mill St 
Mill St Ext 
Morningside Ln 
Oak Knoll Rd 
N Great Rd 
Old Cambridge Tp 
Orchard Ln 
Partridge Ln 
Pine Ridge Rd 
Rockwood Ln 
Silver Birch Ln 
S Great Rd 
Sunnyside Ln 
Virginia Rd 


As of 01/01/2000 


3 
$392,000 
MG 5 
Autumn Ln 
Birchwood Ln 
Black Burnian Rd 
Boyce Farm Rd 
Brooks HI 
Cedar Rd 
Cerulean Wy 
Conant Rd 
Davison Dr 
Deer Run Rd 
Farrar Rd 
Fox Run Rd 
Fridolin Hi 
Garland Rd 
Giles Rd 
Goose Pond Rd 
Hawthorne Cr 
Hiddenwood Pt 
Hillside Rd 
Huntley Ln 
Juniper Ridge Rd 
Laurel Dr 
Lexington Rd 
Linway Rd 
Long Meadow Ra 
Meadowbrook Rd 
Moccasin Hl 
Oak Meadow 
Oakdale Ln 
Old County Rd 
Old County Rd Ect 
Old Sudbury Rd 
Old Winter St 
Oxbow Rd 
Page Rd 
Pheasant Ln 
Round Hill Rd 
Sandy Pond Rd 
Smith HI 
S Great Rd 
Stonehedge 
Stony Brook Rd 
Tower Rd 
Trapelo Rd 
Twin Pond Rd 
Underwood Cr 


Warbler Springs Rd 


Willarch Rd 
Winter St 


4 
$432,000 
vay 


5 
$560,000 
MV 


Baker Bridge Rd} Huckleberry HI 
Baker Farm Rd | Old Concord Rd 


Beaver Pond Rd 
Bedford Rd 
Blueberry Ln 
Browning Ln 
Canaan Dr 
Granville Rd 
Grasshopper Ln 
Hilliard Rd 
Huckleberry Hi 
Lexington Rd 
Lincoin Rd 
Mackintosh Ln 
Meadowdam Rd 
Minebrook Rd 
Old Concord Rd 
Old Farm Rd 
Old Lexington Rd 
Page Farm Rd 
Page Rd 
Peirce Hill Rd 
Red Rail Farm 
Sandy Pond Rd 
Short Hill Rd 
Silver Hill Rd 
Storey Dr 
Tabor Hill Rd 
Todd Pond Rd 
Tower Rd 
Trapelo Rd 
Upland Field Rd 
Weston Rd 
Wheeler Rd 
Winchelsea Ln 
Woodcock Ln 
Woods End Rd 


S Great Rd 
Stratford Wy 
Sweet Bay in 
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Good times. 
Good friends. 


Great Care. 


TRADITIONS OF WAYLAND 


Featuring 76 beautiful new independent and 
assisted living apartments. 


Warm, Welcoming and Awaiting Your Arrival. 


10 Green Way, PO Box 404, Wayland, MA 01778 Tel: 508.358.0700 q7} 
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STONEGATE | 
fs GARDENS & 


Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 
Extensive Selection of Unusual Perennials & Annuals 
Moss Basket Hangers * Pansies * Distinctive Flower Seeds 
Custom Wreaths * Gift Plants * Fresh Cut Bouquets 
We'll Custom Plant Your Favorite Pots 


Mulch & Loam Delivery 


Planting Services Available 


339 S. Great Road (Rt 117) Lincoln, MA,/ 781 259-8884 
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RUNNING FOR OFFICE 


(Candidates running for contested office in Lincoln 
were given an opporunity to send us a statement as well 
as Gary Taylor who is running uncontested for 
Selectman.) 


Keith Gilbert, 
Candidate for Planning Board 


I’m pleased to have the opportunity to be considered 
for membership on the Lincoln Planning Board. I’m 
motivated to run because I want to be able to help Lincoln 
remain the greener, more rural and less commercially 
developed town that it is. As I drive through town, it occurs to 
me that what we have here is unique: a place just 20 minutes 
from Boston that feels like the country. 

This is not by accident; through the work of 
organizations such as the Rural Land Foundation, as well as a 
committed Planning Board and reasonably restrictive zoning 
regulations, Lincoln has consistently added to its green space, 
and presented a high barrier to entry for commercial and 
residential developers. This is the kind of work that I would 
like to continue. 

I believe my professional life as a real estate 
developer, as well as a hotel owner, has given me the kind of 
experience in dealing with architects, zoning boards and 
planning boards that will make me a more effective and 
forceful questioner in facing a developer or property owner 
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seeking approval for a denser Lincoln. As a developer, I think’ 
I also know something about the market forces that drive’ 
development, and how these forces might be contained. (In) 
this way, I’m running on the “it takes one to know one” 
platform!) 

As I hope I’ve made clear above, I come to the ta 
of planning with a bias against increasing the density of 
Lincoln. Encouraging property owners to renovate to improve 
the look of existing commercial square footage, (with the 
potential desirable consequence of attracting a better mix of 
tenants,) would be my desire, as opposed to allowing th 
addition of more commercial space. The more one drives’ 
through Sudbury, Weston and Wayland, the more one sees 
how unique a town Lincoln is. I am running for a seat on th 
Planning Board to do what I can to help retain this uniqueness. 


Keith M. Gilbert | 
61 Sandy Pond Road | 


Ken Hurd 


With a deep commitment to the Town, I announce 
my candidacy for the Planning Board. To this endeavor, I 
bring my planning skills as an architect, excellent meeting 
skills from my involvement on various task forces, and an 
historical view of the town as a resident for the past 23 years. 
There are two reasons that I feel compelled to run. 
Under pressure from our own success at land conservation, 
Lincoln is at another fork in the road, and the choices we make 
in the next few years will affect the look and feel of our 
community for the next several decades. Our town has had a 
long history of finding its own way, and each generation has 
left a legacy of facing its challenges creatively. I wish to add 
to this legacy by being part of the process that helps to manage 
any new development. Just as the previous generation foresaw 
a tidal wave of accelerating suburban growth, I see Lincoln 
facing issues that will require the same kind of wisdom 
employed by that community. They faced their challenges 
\head on, and created a new model for conservation and 
\controlled development, resulting in the physical environment 
\that we all now enjoy. This is what I want to do. Secondly, I 
believe the Planning Board needs to seize the opportunity to 
do more long-term planning. Our town will best be served if 
ere is a group of skilled individuals dedicated to thinking 
about and planning for the future. As an architect, I am able to 
envision the physical environment represented by site plans 
and floor plans, and I can speak the language of developers. 
And because planning is what I do professionally, I have the 
skills that are most needed by the Planning Board at this time. 
If elected, I would seek to listen, to understand, to 
educate, and to build consensus on where we as a community 
ould like to be in ten years. I believe the Planning Board 
ould then be in a position to make informed decisions that 
ould get us moving towards a future that we can all embrace. 
Furthermore, if elected, I would seek greater cooperation and 
communication among other governing boards having an 
uence on the built environment, so that we as a community 
are all moving toward a common goal. 
| Please vote for me on March 25th, and thank you for 
your consideration. 


LINCOLN FAMILY CHIROPRACTIC 


152 LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 
PHONE:(781) 259-8990 
FAX: C7 S1)9259-O738 


DR. SARA R. PANARELLO 


Peskin, Candidate for Planning Board 


"My thanks to the Lincoln Review for publishing 
candidates interests and reasons for seeking election. I am 
running for the Planning Board because I care deeply for the 
environment, wildlife, woods and open spaces that Lincoln has 
long protected. 

I have an extensive working knowledge of our zoning 
bylaw and its application to state law. I am committed to the 
ideal that we should consistently protect the property rights of 
all Lincoln residents. We should all be treated equally under 
the law. I have lived in Lincoln for seven years. I have studied 
the town's history and taken an active interest in planning and 
zoning. During the past two years, I’ve. attended over 40 
hearings and meetings of the Planning Board, Selectman and 
Zoning Board of Appeals hearings, in part to understand how 
Lincoln maintained its rural traditions. I’ve learned how our 
town works, what the Boards care about, and their vision for 
Lincoln's future. I walk every day on Lincoln’s conservation 
land and am on the Board of the Friends of the Lincoln. I am 
an educator, with a Master Degree in _ Instructional 
Technology, and currently work for the Lincoln Public 
Schools at the Hanscom Air Force Base. 

I support our bylaws. I know that Lincoln’s natural 
environment and open is due to the foresight and creativity of 
Lincoln’s past planners and dedicated residents. It is important 
that the requirements and restrictions in our bylaws, which 
have been carefully crafted to protect Lincoln’s natural 
environment and to handle commercial development 
cautiously, are met. I am concerned about the current pressures 
for commercial development in our B1 district and residential 
areas, and want to be sure that any development occurs within 
the appropriate processes and rules, which our bylaws outline. 

‘During the past few years, and especially the last 
few weeks, I have talked to many of you about zoning and 
Lincoln's past and future. I believe that a majority of Lincoln 
residents today - families, individuals, senior citizens, people 
new and old to Lincoln - have the same strong desire as I do to 
preserve our environment. Inherent in my decision-making 
process as your representative on the Planning Board will be 
our shared desire to protect Lincoln's rural heritage. 

I invite you to visit my campaign page at 
www. barbarapeskin.com/elect/ to share your concerns and 
questions. Thank you for your support and encouragement. I 
ask for your vote on March 25; I will work hard on your 
behalf. 

Sincerely, Barbara Peskin" 
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Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Salon 
Pa IOO 


160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


Qlassic Painting & Qantracting) 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


ce Additions ce Sun Decks 

ce Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters C# Screen Porches 

c#> Interior/Exterior Painting > Plastering 

c# Replacement Windows & Doors & Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 

cw Roofing > Pressure Washing 

ce New Gutters > Snow Plowing & Removal 


fine coffees L teas...6aked goods 


sandwiches...go I 
wie gourmet foods Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 


Please call 781-259-8717 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Supervisor Lic #68841 Contractor Reg # 121832 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 
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Jan Nyquist for 
Lincoln School Committee 


: I am writing this letter to ask for your support in my 

candidacy for election to the Lincoln School Committee. 
For the past four years, I have been actively involved 
| in working with the Lincoln School. I have served on several 
Ad hoc committees organized to deal with the financial crisis 
| the school faced this past year. I have been a Vice President 
|and Treasurer of the PTA, and have two children in the third 
grade. Through these experiences I have developed strong 
working relationships with school personnel, while gaining a 
first hand knowledge of the finances and operations of the 
school. 

I believe the most visible issue facing the School 
| Committee is financial credibility. To regain the confidence 
of the community, the School Committee needs to ensure that 
its financial situation is tightly managed and controlled. The 
status quo must be constantly challenged by looking outside 
the box to learn better ways to effectively deliver education. 
In doing this, the educational benefit to the children must be 
\balanced with the cost of these choices. 

The School Committee also needs to understand the 
trade-offs the community is willing to support. The School 
|Committee has historically made its decisions based on core 
philosophies that the town has embraced over many years. It 
\\is important to better understand the community position on 
\\these philosophies. Are these sacrosanct, or are we willing to 
move away from these commitments to reduce the tax burden 
| /on our citizens? 

I bring two levels of experience to the table that will 
thelp the School Committee resolve these issues. I have strong 
financial and strategic planning experience and a ten-year 
jhistory of involvement in the Lincoln community. My work 
history includes experience as a Consultant with McKinsey & 
\Co., and as Chief Financial Officer of a $35MM company. I 
jhave also served as Treasurer for a number of organizations in 
itown. My educational background includes a graduate degree 
in Business from Harvard. In the community arena, I 
icurrently serve as a Trustee of the Rural Land Foundation, and 
ithe DeCordova Museum. Additionally I have served on the 
\Board of the Lincoln Nursery School, and the League of 
}Women Voters. 

| In the coming weeks, I plan to reach out to the people 
: jin the community to hear your views on the issues. Please feel 
lfree to contact me at 259-8589. I look forward to the 
opportunity to talk with you. ) 


| 
| 


Ashton Peery 
for School Committee 


The Lincoln School has many strengths including its 
breadth of education, its ability to attract good teachers, and 
the significant resources provided by the town. Yet in the 
short term, the budget crisis, and in the longer term, the flight 
of many students to private schools, represent underlying 
issues that must be addressed. 

Our community will face difficult decisions 
regarding specific programs, student-teacher ratios, and other 
issues. Equally important, we will select a new 
Superintendent to implement required changes. How we 
resolve these issues within the constraints of a reasonable 
budget will define the quality and future attractiveness of our 
school and our community as a place to live. 

My family has benefited greatly from the education 
offered by The Lincoln School and I care deeply about 
maintaining high standards. I offer to serve because I believe 
my skills are well matched to the current challenges. 

To the task, I bring a set of analytical, strategic, 
financial, and general management skills from my years as 
Managing Director of a management consulting firm, head of 
Corporate Strategy and Business Development for a Fortune 
50 company, and as a Venture Capitalist. 

I have learned to work well with all kinds of people, 
to set and achieve short and long-term goals; to question initial 
assumptions and dig deeply to understand issues and 
consequences of specific decisions; to recruit good people and 
effectively oversee a multi-million dollar enterprise. 

I have served on the Board of my children’s daycare; 
helping balance the interests of kids, parents, care-givers and 
administration as we tackled issues ranging from budget 
constraints and burned-out staff to health policy and state 
compliance. 

Also, exposure to five schools over the last ten years 
as we moved from Boston to Lincoln, with a year in New 
Jersey, has given me valuable perspective on different 
approaches to delivering quality education with more and, 
notably, with less resources. 

If elected, I will tackle the challenges we face with an 
open mind, drawing upon my experience to analyze and share 
the information we need to make good decisions. I will seek 
the opinions and advice of a well-informed community and 
work closely with fellow School Committee members to make 
the tough choices. I will provide careful oversight of the 
school’s budget, with the goal of doing more for less. 


Overall, my goal is to provide the best quality education we 
can afford for all the children of Lincoln.  @B 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


JLO-S0925 5 Somme iGli=c 9-9 OOO 97.31 -259-8292 


| 147 Lowell Road Concord 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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A THANK YOU TO OUR ADVERTISERS 


Architectural Woodworking & Carpentry 
Barrett & Co. 
Clark Gallery 
Classic Painting & Contracting 
Coldwell Banker (Hunneman) 
Concord Oil Company 
Cooper’s Poison Ivy Eradication Service 
Doherty’s Garage 
Donelan’s 
Dragon Books 
Florentine Frames 
Friends of the Lincoln Library 
Heritage Press 
Hunneman Realtor 
Il Capriccio 
Inside-Outside 
Katlin Travel Group 
Kendal Green Service Station 
Lincoln Family Chiropractic 
MacRae-Tunnicliffe Funeral Home 
Martha B. G.Lufkin, attorney-at-law 
Massage & Bodywork in Lincoln 
Newbury Court 
Ogilvie’s 
Old Town Hall Exchange 
Peter’s Pet Sitting Service 
Re/Max Walden Country, Inc. (Group West) 
Salon 160 
Something Special 
Stonegate Gardens 
The Travel Station 
Traditions of Wayland 
Waltham Printing Services, Inc 
Whistle Stop Café 
Yoga (Ruth Williams) 
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reg 101539 ARCHITECTURAL 


WooDWORKING 
& CARPENTRY 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


(oie 
4 


781.259.0855 
Norman Levey 
P.O. Box 649 
Lincoln, MA 
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Established in 1936 in response 
to the community’s needs. 


Complete Pre-Arrangement 
Planning to Meet Individual Needs 


SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742 


978-369-3388 
Edmund H. Tunnicliffe [TV 


Net’ ce, 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 
Grain Ice Melters 
Hardware Housewares 


Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Po 1-2’ 894-1265 
Ogilvie's AS 
M.F 7:30-5:00 

SERVIOINR Home center, we can help sar 7:30-4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 
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“WHATEVER 
YOU ARE, BEA 
GOOD ONE.” 


-ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Sound advice. And it s as sound today as it was in Mr. 
Lincoln s time. 

Its also a practice that Cambridge Trust Company has 
followed for over a century. Cambridge Trust has provided 
the highest level of personalized banking services and 
responsiveness to the needs of the communities we serve. In 


part, that s what makes us so different from other banks. 


No doubt, you Il notice the difference the moment you 


walk through the door: our warm and cozy fireplace, our 
friendly and knowledgeable bankers, our inclination to lend a 
hand in the issues that matter most to the residents of Lincoln. 

But personalized service is just the beginning of what 


you can expect from Cambridge Trust Company. From trust 


and investment services to Internet technology, we provide 


meticulous attention to our customers financial situation. 
We may be new to the Lincoln neighborhood, but Lincoln is 
not new to Cambridge Trust Company. We are happy to count well 


___ over 300 Lincoln residents as our loyal customers — customers 


ho often prove to be our best spokespersons. What s more, we 
are proud to have received astute and careful guidance from our 
late director and long-time Lincoln resident, Mr. Henry Morgan. 
- We already feel at home in Lincoln, and we Il certainly do 
our best to make you feel comfortable in our new home. Please 
drop by our new office and meet our staff. We open at 7:30 AM. 
Cambridge Trust Company. We re a community bank. 
And we trust you Il agree: we re a good one. 


unbridge Crust Company 
Center 152 Lincoln Road (781) 259-4890 
mber FDIC www.cambridgetrust.com 
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WE HAVE A WIDE VARIETY 
OF SERVICES THAT 
YOU MAY NEED: 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS 
CHECKING & SAVINGS ACCOUNTS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
MONEY MARKET ACCOUNTS 
AND TRADITIONAL, ROTH AND 
EDUCATION IRAS 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS LOANS 


TRUST AND INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES* 


ATM, INTERNET BANKING AND 
24-HOUR PRIVATELINE 
TELEPHONE BANKING SERVICES 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES* 


OPEN 7:30AM -4PM, MONDAY - FRIDAY. 
SATURDAYS, 8AM - 12:30PM. 
DRIVE-UP SERVICE AVAILABLE 


= =. = 
ec Ee sea *These services are not FDIC insured. 
“SUM baked 


Dear Readers, 


The gardeners are planting at Codman, tennis players are enjoying the clay courts, and our kids 
are running up and down the soccer fields. Add the scent of flowers, the bass-singing frogs breaking the 
evening silence, and the mating songs of birds. We realize how fortunate we are to live in this town. Some 
may not though as school closes early - Friday, June 14”. 

Save Saturday June 8" for a visit to the Gropius House. On that day from 11:00-5:00, there will 
be a community celebration as this house has been designated a National Historic Landmark. Restoration of 
this house is also complete. 

Some grades in The Lincoln School had a TV-free week. My personal observation — more phone 
calls, more time on the Internet, and yes, more time spent on homework! What would happen if parents 
tried it? 

Peter Sugar drew the cover sketch which also appears in his recent book /mpressions of Lincoln — 
A Collection of Drawings and Sketches. Copies are available at The Old Town Hall Exchange. 


Happy Spring Tratey 
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ou ‘Security @ Fitness Center @ Fine Dining 


¢ Social Activities @ Weekly Housekeeping 


e Meunienanitelirce Lifestyle ¢ Indoor Parking 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, C oncord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing tf 
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The Gropius House 
By Marianne Zephir 


Walter Gropius was one of the founders of the Modern 
Movement in architecture, who designed several early modern 
masterpieces. He is perhaps best known as a teacher and articulator 
of the modernist philosophy of design, architecture, engineering, 
and urban planning. He also was an advocate for the social 
responsibility of architecture. His conception and direction of the 
Bauhaus from 1919 to 1928 garnered an international and long 
enduring reputation for the school for its teaching methods and for 
its integration of design, crafts, and industrial arts into an all- 
encompassing modemist vision. The house that he and his wife Ise 
conceived in Lincoln is an expression of their personal 
interpretation of the modernist philosophy. 

The Gropius’s arrived in the United States in March 
1937 following Gropius’s acceptance of a faculty position at 
| Harvard University’s Graduate School of Design. The Gropius’s 
were celebrated and embraced by the architectural community who 
| advised them to settle on historic Beacon Hill. However, Ise 
explained, “we could not bring ourselves to stay in a house with . 
. . windows which had been minimized to exclude the bright 
| American sun and sky and with an atmosphere which would have 
made our Bauhaus- produced furniture look quite out of place.” 
Instead, they rented a house in Lincoln on Sandy Pond Road 
because of the beautiful countryside and the close proximity to 
Concord Academy, where daughter Ati attended school. The 
Gropius’s viewed Lincoln as “a tremendous and welcome change 
| from our urban living quarters in Berlin and London.” They loved 
their rural surroundings, the wildlife, and admired New England 
architecture. They were eager however to build a house of their 
| own; one created with modern materials and modern techniques. 
| The house on Sandy Pond Road didn’t suit their aesthetic needs 
| according to Ise. Their “Bauhaus furniture looked indeed very 
strange in the small rooms of this prim little house of Colonial 
j style.” 
| “Then” according to Ise, “something extraordinary 
| happened.” Gropius’s friend, architect Henry Shepley, told local 
philanthropist Helen Storrow that “the new German professor” at 
Harvard would like to build himself a house but was not in the 
financial position to do so. Mrs. Storrow who was known to 
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support hundreds of individuals and organizations offered to 
finance Gropius’s house. According to Ise, Mrs. Storrow believed 
that “a newly arrived immigrant should always be given a chance 
to show what he could do best. If it was good, it would take root, 
if it wasn’t, it would disappear. But it had to be tried out.” Of the 
parcels offered, Gropius chose four acres, which was the site of 
Mrs. Storrow’s commercial apple orchard. The conditions of their 
agreement were that Gropius would pay 6% of the total cost of 
construction of the house per year as rent, and would have the 
option of purchasing the property in the future. Gropius bought the 
house from Mrs. Storrow’s estate in 1945. : 
Walter Gropius believed that good design considered not 
only the building or object, but also the larger context, the 
community and the environment. He expressed his philosophy in 
1933: : 
Of similar importance to the harmonious design of the 
building is the correct integration of the home into the 
landscape...The arrangement of the plant 
environment...trees, and shrubs and their relationship to 
the house require just as much care as the grouping of the 
building mass itself. —Walter Gropius, “Das Haus der 
Neuen Linie,” January 1933. 


Guided by this principle when he built his family home in 
Lincoln, he carefully sited his house to relate it to the surrounding 
landscape and used traditional materials to place his modern, 
practical home in the cultural landscape and environmental context 
of New England. Before construction began, he transplanted 
mature trees to the site to shade the house and link it to its 
surroundings. His design intentionally blurs boundaries between 
architecture and nature. Large windows frame dramatic views; 
trellises for roses and grapes project into the landscape and screen 
the back yard from the road. Bittersweet encircles and climbs a 
structural lally column. Stone retaining walls provide a platform for 
the house and level outdoor space for recreation. The screened 
porch at the back of Walter and Ise’s “outdoor living room” 
extends the living space and overlooks the Japanese Garden. The 
garden’s dimensions are derived from those of the porch. 
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CENTER 


State Inspection 
Brakes & Alignments 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Road Service and Towing 


781-899-6696 


Mike Gordon - Owner 


290 North Avenue 
Weston, MA 02493 
www.kendalgreen.com 


259-0310 


e Paint & Stain © Window Treatments 
e Hardware e Upholstering 

Lt ® Wallpaper ¢ Carpeting & Orientals |) 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
ana ietters fiom its readers. We are 
dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 

for Lincolnites and accept features, short 

stones, and poems. We strive for diversity 

of content and like to publish the news 

behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 

Photographs and art work may also be 

submitted. The cost of photographs must be 

borne by the submitter unless prior approval 

is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 


In 1997, the Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities (SPNEA) embarked upon a restoration of the Gropius 
House and landscape. With the aid of conservators and engineers, 
SPNEA has repaired the steel framed windows; restored original 
framing and sheathing; restored, repainted and rehung vertical 
redwood siding; refinished interior wall and floor surfaces, and 
reproduced textiles so that the originals can be retired to storage for 
study. Landscape architects have created a planting plan based on 
historic photographs, have restored the Japanese Garden, and 
cleared the south meadow. Using a 1969 aerial photograph to 
determine the number and placement of trees, SPNEA recently 
planted fifty Baldwin apple trees along the northern slope of the 
property to recreate the Storrow orchard. The restoration of the 
building and landscape was supported by grants from the Save 
America’s Treasures program, the Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts, and the Massachusetts Preservation Projects Fund 


of the Massachusetts Historical Commission. 
The Gropius House was recently designated a National 
Historic Landmark, the highest honor the United States bestows on 


Photograph by David Bohl 


historic buildings. To celebrate this honor and the recent 
completion of the restoration, SPNEA will host a day long 
community celebration on June 8, 2002 from 11- 5:00. Events 
during the day will include presentations by curators and visiting 
experts about the restoration, and a talk on the making of SPNEA’s 
first modern house museum. Tours of the house and children’s 
activities will be offered. The unveiling of the National Historic 
Landmark plaque and dedication ceremony will take place at 
4:00pm. Because of limited parking, a shuttle bus will transport 
visitors from the large parking area at SPNEA’s other Lincoln 
property, the Codman House. 

The Gropius House is one of thirty-five historic 
properties owned and operated by SPNEA and is open year round. 
From June 1 through October 15, Wednesday - Sunday; October 
16 through May 31 Saturday and Sunday. Saturday and Sunday 
Tours 11, 12, 1, 2, 3&4. Lincoln residents and SPNEA members 
are admitted free. Please call (781) 259-8098 for additional 
information. 
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Barrett @ Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


Contemporary Style and Polish... 


nter this thoughtfully designed 


and custom-built Contemporary 


Colonial home and enjoy bucolic views 


from the numerous walls of windows. 


Entertain in grand style in the beautiful 


_ y : Paee | step-down, fireplaced living room and 


formal dining room. Splendidly done 


and located in a convenient area 


near conservation land, commuting 


routes and trains. $1,295,000 


estled at the foot of Mt. Misery 


and surrounded by trails, this 


stunning custom-built Deck Contemporary, 


set on 1.98 acres is in a small development 


around Farrar Pond, is just 20 minutes 


from Boston. Superb design and construc- 


tion with exceptional quality, warmth 


and grace. Pure perfection with desired 


amenities and captivating views. A 


commuter’s delight! $1,285,000 


eJeannine Taylor ¢Mikki Lipsey 


¢ Avrial Young ¢Eleanor Fitzgerald : 
eJennifer Donaldson ¢Helen Hopkins, Administration | 
e Audrey Cicchetti ¢Helen Pierce, Relocation 

¢Phyllis Cohen, Marketing Director ¢Marion Donnell - Director 
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HEMLOCK WOOLY 
ADELGID IN LINCOLN 


Tom Gumbart, Lincoln Conservation Director 


Large majestic trees hold a special place in the 

Lincoln community. Although the character of the landscape 
has changed dramatically over the last century, specimen trees 
continue to be a focal point of our scenic vistas, trails, and 
roadways. The composition of tree species has changed over 
the years and, unfortunately, it has not become more diverse. 
_ In fact we are gradually losing many of our most impressive 
and valuable trees. Chestnut blight knocked out Lincoln's 
_ American chestnut population in the early 1900's. This was an 
| incredibly important tree and the dominant species in the 
| forest. It provided food for humans and wildlife, was a superb 
| source of timber, and basically just the perfect tree. After the 
disappearance of the American chestnut another prominent 
| tree largely vanished from the land, the American elm that fell 
. victim to Dutch Elm Disease. 
There is some positive news for these species. The 
American Chestnut Foundation is working on developing 
| disease resistant varieties. Lincoln actually has some healthy 
young chestnuts that have not yet been affected by blight and 
we are working with the above group on monitoring and 
| managing these trees in hopes of aiding their efforts to restore 
| this species. Some healthy elms also persist throughout the 
| Town and a handful of the nicest ones are treated annually in 
| an attempt to keep them sound. One of these is the towering 
elm with a wide spread canopy that is on the north shore of the 
Pierce Park pond. 

Many other tree species are now suffering, much as 
the chestnut and elm did. One of these is the white ash that is 
| affected by "ash yellows" or "ash decline". Many of these are 
| rapidly dying back. However, there is another tree that is in 
danger of decline that most people hold fairly close to their 
| hearts, the Eastern hemlock. This evergreen tree can create 
| beautiful shady groves such as the one found in the Codman 
| North conservation land. It is also an important part of the 
| landscaping on many Lincoln public and private properties, 
| including Pierce Park. To lose this species would be a big 
| blow to our natural heritage. 
| Our hemlocks are under attack by the hemlock wooly 
| adelgid (Adelges tsugae). This is an almost microscopic insect 
\that is similar to an aphid. They feed on hemlock sap and 
secrete a dry white wool material onto needles and young 
itwigs. This is the identifying characteristic that makes 
|| infestation discernible on your hemlocks. The wool is most 
jevident in the spring when egg masses are present. An 
|infestation of the adelgid can lead to death of the tree. This 
‘insect is native to Asia and it was discovered over 40 years 
‘ago in eastern North America. It has continuously spread 
‘northward and was first sighted in Middlesex County in 1990 
jand in Lincoln by 1998 (probably earlier). This insect has 


\trees. Adults are attached to leaves with their sucking mouth 
jparts but eggs and young "crawlers" are not attached and they 
are spread by wind, birds, and mammal activity. 

| In Connecticut the adelgid has caused complete die- 
off of many hemlock groves. In Lincoln we have not yet 
\observed this but it may only be a short time away. Freezing 
_ |winters likely play a role in control of this insect but this last 
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_ winter did not have the usual extended periods of extreme 


cold. Trees under stress from other factors are also more 
susceptible to severe impact from the adelgid. If we remain in 
a drought situation this growing season, coupled with a larger 
overwintering adelgid population, this could be a very rough 
year for our hemlocks. Some groves in Connecticut have not 
been infected and some trees have survived a longer 
infestation. Hopefully there are some individuals that have a 
different genotype that may make them more resistant. 
However, the question is what do we do now? The 
Conservation Commission and the Lincoln Land Conservation 
Trust sponsored a forum on hemlock wooly adelgid in June of 
1999 and we continue to research options for treatment. There 
is some hope that an effective biocontrol agent can be found. 
A ladybug species that feeds on wooly adelgid is being 
introduced in a few localities in Massachusetts. However, no 
large numbers are commercially available and the level of 
control achieved at test sites has not yet been shown to be the 
answer. In the future this species or other biocontrol agents 
will hopefully become an integral part of adelgid management. 
The most common treatment is spraying with 
dormant horticultural oil. The oil suffocates the insects. To 
be effective trees need to be thoroughly soaked and this can be 
hard to do on very large trees, especially if a spray truck 


’ cannot get nearby. Two sprayings a year may be necessary to 


knock down the infestation. Once under control it may be 
possible to go to just one spray a year or even to eventually 
eliminate treatment but to continue to monitor. This may 
largely depend on whether or not there are other infected 
hemlocks in the vicinity. Chemical treatments with the 
insecticide imidacloprid (trade name of Merit) can be very 
effective. Although we do not typically advocate the use of 
any chemical pesticides in the environment, preservation of 
hemlocks may be a case where their use is justified. One 
method is to do a soil injection of Merit around the root 
system. Another method is to inject the insecticide directly 
into the trunk of an infected tree. From an environmental 
perspective this method is more desirable than the root 
soaking because the insecticide is kept within the tree. The 
root soaking is more likely to result in the spread of the 
insecticide through the soil and into groundwater. 

Many private property owners have undertaken 
treatment programs to control adelgid on their own properties, 
mostly with the dormant oil. For large stands such as the one 
in Codman North control is much more difficult. The 
injection method seems to be the most promising for control in 
a large stand and this is one that the Conservation Department 


- will be closely studying for its viability. The equipment can 


be carried into the field and no vehicular access is needed. 

Adam Hyde, our Conservation Land Manager, has 
invested a considerable amount of time recently researching 
control methodologies and he is a good person to contact for 
additional information. By the time this is published we will 
have already had a demonstration day in Pierce Park of the 
injection method of treatment and gone on a "Conservation 
Coffee" outing to the Codman North grove of spectacular 
eastern hemlocks. We will continue to research and learn 
from experience and we hope that the hemlock does not go the 
way of the American chestnut. 

I should note here that this material was compiled 
from different sources (Adam included) and my own memory. 
If there are any errors I am to blame. 
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Sheila Harding, GkRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Ine. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


LINCOLN - This 8600 sf shingle-style house is beautifully sited atop a well-landscaped hill. The location is a country one yet min- 
utes to Boston. The house boasts a grand living room, banquet size dining room, cherry library, a remarkable kitchen/breakfast room; 
master suite with fireplace, two family rooms, theatre, adult/kid playroom, exercise room, fabulous wine cellar, sauna and steam. The 
design and detailing make this a house of today, tomorrow and beyond. $2,995,000 Excluding electronics. 
Call Sheila for details 781-795-4017 


LINCOLN - One of a kind, this larger than life property has so many special features it almost defies description. The five to seven 

levels permit a variety of lifestyles. Dramatic entertaining possibilities as well as comfortable family living. The first level could be 

used as an in-law or staff apartment plus an at home office. The two acres include a reflecting pond and a croquet court! | 
$1,490,000 By Appointment 


CALL US FOR AN OPINION OF VALUE. | 


INCOLN - A Grand Estate surrounded by wrought iron fencing is perfectly sited on two acres in prestigious Warbler Springs. A 
erfect blend of contemporary and traditional, it manages the trick of being both serene and powerful. The seventeen room (11,900 sq. 
t. ) residence features: a two room dining room, a library with an octagonal reading rom, a first floor guest suite, a home theatre, a 
ot-tub and a sauna. The formal landscape includes a pool and cabana. This wonderful house, grand yet casual, is a place for gracious 


intertaining, happy fun, and comfortable living. $3,395,000 By Appointment 


INCOLN - Hilltop selling in very desirable Lincoln location. LINCOLN - This cozy yet spacious Cape has a sprawling lot 

his Swiss chalet style country house (4,640 sf) offers space, wonderful family neighborhood. Choice of fist and second floor 
ality and drama. Two story living room, gourmet kitchen, new masters, a 4 season sunroom, charming Living Room in ground 

nths, master suite and much more. Easy access to any destina- pool with cabana, make this a perfect choice. $825,000 


bn! Come See. $1,249,000 


A Team to Remember 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
| RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
q Wiaciies iat wees Group West Division 
spree cde 781-259-9700 


81-705-4017 Voice Mail 140 Lincoln [Bac 781-795-4018 Voice Mail 
Each office individually owned and operated 


Patti Salem, Buyer Specialist 
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CLASSIC COWTRACTHING 


20 Lewis Street 
Lincoln, MA 
781-259-8717 


New Construction 

Additions 

Kitchens 

All phases from design to finish, 
quality craftsmanship, 
professionalism, and most of all 


dependability that you can trust since 
1987 


Christopher Park 


Mass Construction Supervisor Mass Home Improvement Contractor 


Number 068841 Number 121832 
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Second Tuesday in September 


By Susan Hoben 


September in Maine balances on the cusp of late summer 
and early fall: crisp, clear, clement, Male eider ducks, elegant 
in white and black, have just arrived along the waters of 
Washington county from Nova Scotia to rejoin their mates and 
offspring. Raptors and warblers alike are gathering in 


readiness for the southern migration. The sky has never been . 
‘«. proportions and consequence. Both of us are shaken. Over 


bluer, the air has the warmth and edge of a good wine. 

It is the time for departures: people, like the birds, head 
back to their wintering grounds, and we are no exception. 

Before leaving, my husband Allan and I have made a date 
to meet friends for dinner at a restaurant in Lubec the last 
Tuesday of our stay. Lubec is at the Canadian border, about 
an hour’s drive from our home in South Addison, so we 
decide to make a day of it. Before meeting for dinner we plan 
to cross the bridge to Campobello Island in Canada and walk 
in Franklin D. Roosevelt Park on trails that follow the eastern 
edge of the island along cliffs overlooking Grand Manan 
Island to the east and Lubec to the south. As we set out 
toward Route 1, a young eagle lifts off over a shore meadow. 
_ It flies directly over us, showing its brown-edged white tail 
_ and white chevron stripes on the underside of its wings as it 
banks, a splendid augury on a perfect morning. 

We stop in Machias to pick up sandwiches for our lunch at 
| the Mobil station convenience store. As the clerk at the back 
| assembles our order we wander through the store, picking up a 
_ bag of chips, soft drinks, while a radio murmurs behind the 
_ cashiers. As we climb back into the car Allan says, “The radio 
was saying something about a bomb at the World Trade 


Center in New York.” But my head’s in the back seat as I . 


| pack things into the cooler. After all, this isn’t the first time 
| there’s been a bomb attack at the World Trade Center. 
| Neither of us returns to the topic. 

Route 1 to Whiting is gilded with morning sun and drying 
grasses. Just before the turn to Lubec I persuade my reluctant 
mate to stop at The Puffin Pines, a tourist shop that sells 
| sheepskin slippers. As I try on various sizes in the back corner 
of the.store, Allan chats up the cashier in front, while the radio 
drones quietly in the background. When I arrive with my 
selection, everyone at the checkout desk looks upset. A 
passenger jet airliner has just flown through the other World 
Trade Center tower, exploding in fiery annihilation. Another 
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commercial flight has plummeted into part of the Pentagon. 
What is this. that is happening, and why? The president and 
vice-president attribute these attacks to Islamic terrorists 

Back in the car we wonder what to do. Clearly what has 
happened in New York is an assault of extraordinary 


the past few years we’d speculated that U.S. Middle-East 
policy might lead to stateside terrorist attacks, but having it hit 
home is different. Still, there’s only the scantiest of 
information, and we agree that neither of us cares to listen to 
radio announcers endlessly embroidering on the horror of such 
events. There’s nothing we can do at this point, and the 
weather is Maine at its breath-taking best. Route 189 to Lubec 
is burnished with September, we’re only a few miles from the 
bridge, it’s only mid-morning, we might as well proceed. 
Lubec’s Victorian houses bask peacefully on their hill, now 
tinged with an air of unreality, as we pass over the bridge to 
Canada. But what is unreal? the current rushing under the arc 
of the bridge and Grand Manan Island a darker blue streak 
across the brilliance of the blue water, or the catastrophe 
engulfing New Yorkers five hundred miles away? 
We stop briefly at the Canadian Visitors Centre. The two 
women staffing it have heard what we have but have little to 


_add. It seems that, for some reason, another passenger plane 


has crashed in western Pennsylvania as well. They suggest 
that we stop at the FDR Park Visitors Center near the 
Roosevelt summer house for a trail map to the park. We do, 
and find a busload of our compatriots, come to see the 
Roosevelt home but now crowded around a TV screen, rapt 
with disaster. 

We drive onward through the woods to the shore of the 
park. It’s deserted as we take the packed gravel road through 
park woods to the shore at Lower Duck Cove, where we 
intend to lunch and start our walk. As we approach the road’s 
end with its parking and picnic tables we are stopped by a 
small uprooted spruce that has fallen across the road. Just 
behind us a park ranger in a four-wheel drive vehicle pulls up 
and gets out to examine us and the obstruction. 

He informs us, “Immigration says they’re going to close 
the bridge. All the Americans who have jobs on the island are 
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Professional, Caring 
In-Home Pet Services 


( Trusted, experienced professionals 

(4 Mid-day walks while you're at work or away 
Maintaining secunty of your home when away 
Medications and special diets 

A Insured and Bonded 

All domestic pets loved and cared for 

A Watering indoor and outdoor plants 
Collecting mail and newspapers 

Trained in Pet First Aid and Obedience 
Reasonable rates 

AH References available 

A Yearround services, weekends, holidays 


Professional, Caring In-Home Pet Services 
PO Box 352: Lincoln, MA 01773 


Call 781-259-1410 


e-mail peterdhiqgins@msn.com 


Member- Pet Sitters International (PSI) 
Pet Sitters Associates, LLC 
National Association of Professional Pet Sitters (NAPPS) 
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Over 30 Organic Items Carried 
In Our Produce Department Daily 
-- and growing Every Day 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 


Cooper's 


POISON IVY 
ERADICATION 
Service 


Celebrating our 10th year 
Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 


Sy 
FN (978) 456-8875 


being sent home, so you may want to turn around and go back, 


too.” Allan asks, “Do you know when the bridge will be 
closed?” He has no idea. “Have they closed it already?” The 
ranger doesn’t know. “Well,” Allan muses, “either it’s 
already closed, and we can’t get across, or it’s open and will 
be jammed, so we might as well have our picnic and our walk 
— and we didn’t hear you tell us about it.” The ranger agrees, 
breaking back the topmost part of the tree so that we can pass 
by and park while he leaves to fetch a chain saw. There is one 
other well-used pickup truck parked there, no occupant 
around. 

We spread our sandwiches, chips, water bottles and 
binoculars on the table and gaze out along the curve of the 
cove at the rocky ledges lying in its embrace. Seals bob and 
dive in the tidal waters, cormorants sitting on the rocks spread 
their wings to dry, the sun paves a sparkling path across the 
narrows to West Quoddy Head with its lighthouse on the other 
side of the international border. Yet the tranquillity has lost its 
power to penetrate; it seems a fragile, seductive veneer over a 
buried core of sadness. 

As we clear away our bags and bottles two rangers return. 


They quickly saw the tree off even with the road’s edge, | 


dispose of the wood, and stroll over to the bluff above the 
shore. “Dead seal,” one of them remarks before he turns back. 
Sure enough, among the wrack of the highwater mark, a 
silvery bloated seal corpse is beginning to rot, the faint odor 
rising to us above. 
Equipped with boots, walking sticks and cameras, we set 


| off up a trail that rises sharply from the parking lot. Sunshine 
| filters through the woods onto pale Indian peace pipes nodding 


over pine needles, mushrooms poking through the thin soil of 
rocky promontories high above the water. On one I find the 


| bleached shell of a sea urchin neatly placed on a tiny rock 


shelf far above its former denizen’s home. Sun picks out a 


| silky halo around the lavender flower stalk of a fireweed. 


As we scramble up over the the granite boulders of cliffs 


| rising higher and higher above the shore our boots release a 
| gentle whiff of pine from the dry needles carpeting the path. 
| A grassy field waves in gentle breeze. The textures of rough 
| granite, smooth gray bark, dusty needles, waxy Indian pipes 
| are sharp in the clear autumn light. On we climb to the crest 
| of the ridge, where a huge pyramidal pilon on the oceanward 
| side of the path and a great red triangle opposite it form a 
| landmark visible for miles out to sea for homebound sailors. 


It’s a day made to treasure, to be lived fully, without 


| reservation. And yet, this time, I cannot lose myself in it. 
| Below the surface catastrophe and vulnerability tug at my 
| consciousness. 


From there it’s a short downward path to Liberty Point, 
with its pocket meadow and outlying islets where gulls and 
cormorants sun on rocky outcrops. There’s a parking lot, 


| empty, as are the two viewing platforms facing south and east. 
| We have this luminous granite-bound world to ourselves and 
| the birds. 


There’s no chance of hitching a ride back to our car, not a 


| soul to ask. So we head back along the road. It cuts through 


mixed conifer and hardwood woods inshore. As we walk we 
wonder whether we will find space at a favorite B&B in 
Welshpool on Campobello or whether we will be spending the 
evening in the U.S. Squirrels chitter and jays scold as we 
stride along. Apart from them we are alone. 

Back at Lower Duck Cove, Allan pulls out his cellphone, 
which picks up a strong signal from a U.S. tower across the 
water. He calls our friends to let them know where we are and 
that we might have trouble reaching Lubec in time for supper. 
We make arrangements to call them later when we know 
more. Then we move along the bluff to look one last time at 
the shoreline from West Quoddy Head to Lubec. At the 
southwestern edge of town in the distance a large plume of 
black smoke rises. In Lubec? What could it be? 

Back at the car we stow our hiking gear and head back 
toward the Canadian Visitors Centre and the bridge. Anxiety 
has propelled us not to linger longer in Canada. We plan to 
change clothes in the Canadian restrooms and then drive back 
to Lubec — if we can. As we approach the Visitors Centre the 
bridge looks normal. We’re one of two cars in the parking 
area. Inside, the place is deserted except for the two staff 
members. We ask if the bridge is still open. “Oh, yes,” 
replies the older woman. “I popped across to run a couple of 
errands in Lubec and just got back. No trouble at all, except 
for the fire engine in front of me and the one behind.” “We 
saw the smoke — what was that?” I ask. “There was a fire in 
the sawmill in west Lubec,” she explains. 

From the restrooms we emerge dressed for dinner. In the 
car we proceed back to the bridge. A handful of cars are 
moving in the opposite direction, none going our way. At the 
Customs booth an official rouses himself to ask where we live 
and whether we’ve purchased anything in Canada. We ask 
whether he cares to inspect the contents of the car, but he 
merely waves us on. The ferries have stopped running to 
Campobello for the season, so it’s an unlikely place for 
terrorists to attempt to cross the border — and we don’t look 
dangerous to him. 

We still have two hours before dinner. At the boat landing 
Allan takes out his phone once more to inform our friends that 
we will indeed meet them as planned. Then we sit on the 
breakwater watching terns catching fish. Harbor seals and a 
horse-faced gray seal ride the swirling current of the narrows. 
They twist, flip, dive, and surface again under azure sky 
against the backdrop of a white channel marker and the 
Canadian shore, as they did yesterday and will again 
tomorrow. 

Around five o’clock we finally head for the restaurant in 
one of the Victorian houses on the hill. There, sitting in the 
front parlor with other diners waiting to enter the dining room, 
we at last see repeated TV footage of the second plane slicing 
through the North Tower, destruction, ash, the desecration of 
New York City in another world, yet the same one. 

Dinner with our friends is subdued but consoling as we 
take time to catch up on news of the past year. We drive home 
through gathering dusk, feeling darkness envelop the day, and 
our lives. 
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Not from Lincoln 
By Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


I’m visiting my parents this week, so this report is my 
first international missive back to y’all on the front lines of the 
Revolution. When I tell you where I am, I do not want to hear 
boo’s or hisses. Going home is about the same no matter 
where it is you go. Often I tell people that if my parents lived 
in Iowa, I’d be sitting in their kitchen on the plains somewhere 
catching up on family gossip and drinking tea. However, the 
fact of the matter is that my parents live in Monaco and I am 
lucky enough to be forced to visit this ultimate fantasyland in 
order to see Mom and Dad. 

I do not want to disparage Lincoln by any of my 
comments in this column. I do not want any Minutepeople to 
jump up in arms as I make a few observations about how this 
tiny country has used its limited resources to its own best 
financial advantage. I merely want to educate Lincoln civic 
leaders as to what could be accomplished if a small percentage 
of our total area were to be developed to its full potential. We 
would certainly never have to vote for another override if we 
followed Monaco’s example. 

Ill give you some brief statistics to acquaint you with 
this unique locale. To put the physical area of this principality 
in perspective, Monaco occupies only 1.5 square miles, 


whereas Lincoln is 19 square miles. All of Monaco would fit ' 


roughly into the area from the Library to Donelan’s, and 
Decordova to the Pierce House. How small is Monaco? When 
the kids here play tennis and hit the ball past the fence, they 
don’t yell ‘Out!’ they shout, ‘France!’ because that’s where 
the ball lands. 

The country is so small that it gets washed down, top 
to bottom, everyday. I discovered this on one of my first visits 
when my sons were very small. They didn’t understand the 
concept of jet lag, and were up and ready to play at four in the 
morning. Fortunately, my parents live across the street from a 
playground for children. Space here is at such a premium that 
every square inch is used for something. The swings and slides 
sit in a park that has been created on the roof of a garage. As 
we walked out the front door of my parents’ apartment 
building, several late night revelers were just coming home in 
full tuxedo dress with bejeweled regalia. My sons stared at 
them ‘coming home from a party’ with as much confusion as 
they stared at us going out to play in the middle of the night. 
As I pushed my sons on the swings at this dark and uncivilized 
hour, a policeman approached us and ordered me to return to 

-my home. I wasn’t sure what I had done wrong, so I asked him 
why. He explained that no one is allowed outside during the 
municipal scrubbing. 

In Lincoln, we debated at great length whether to 
increase the size of the post office. I will now list everything 
that Monaco has packed into their miniscule boundaries — the 
Prince’s palace, a zoo, a full service hospital, a soccer stadium 
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_the background, Monaco perches on the edge of the 


that seats 15,000, a circus arena, a winter casino with fairy tale 


architecture, and a summer casino with a hole in its roof 


through which they shoot off fireworks every weekend night. - 
There are handfuls of ultra expensive hotels, over eighty 
restaurants, a professional symphony and a ballet company 
each in their own halls, a convention center almost on scale 
with downtown Boston facilities, a naval museum, an antique 
doll museum and an oceanographic museum that was home to 
Jacques Cousteau. There is a huge shopping center with the 
French equivalent of Wal-Mart. Here, they stock the shelves . 
with foie gras instead of hot dogs. I haven’t even listed the 
miniature golf course, exotic gardens, one with a Japanese 
theme, and another featuring exotic cactus and underground 
caves. Surrounding all of this are too many high-rise 
apartments buildings to count. I’m not saying we should try to 
squeeze all of this around the Old Town Hall and Bemis, but 
maybe just one or two? 

They even have a helicopter service that flies 
passengers to the international airport for less than the regular 
taxi fare. Wouldn’t that be an easy way to get to Logan? Could 
the Battle Field Roadists tolerate the noise? People from 
Monaco would tell them that such is the price of progress. 

If you think Lincoln might have a parking problem if 
more commercial space is added to our ‘downtown’, we could 
use the same solution that the planning board here approves — 
with all new construction. They simply dig down five or ten : 
stories, and add parking underneath. We could do that under 
the new Post Office, and then we’d solve the commuter 
parking problem as well. Even at Mount Misery, we could 
remove the Mount, build more parking under it, and then just 
put the Mount back. That’s what they’d do here. 

If you’ve never visited this enchanted part of the 
world, you should. Monaco is a combination of New York 
City, Miami Beach and Foxwoods Casino. The primary 
industries are tourism and gambling. There’s a lot to be said 
for Lincoln investigating such lucrative endeavors to support 
our under financed educational system. Surely there are 
Native Americans somewhere in Lincoln who could demand 
their right to add slot machines at the train platform? 

With a backdrop of craggy mountain peaks framing 


Mediterranean known for its peculiar shade of azure blue. 
Hence comes the French name for this part of the coast — Cote 
(coast) D’Azur (of a blue color). See how easy it is to learn’ 
another language? Actually, the only words a foreigner needs: 
here are, “Parlez-vous (Do you speak) American Express (no! 
translation required)?” If you have a credit card with a preset’ 
spending limit, Monaco is not the place for you. This is the’ 
playground of the rich and their motto is “If you have to ask’ 
the price, you can’t afford it.” Even newborn infants know 
this. They only shop at ‘Baby Dior’ for their designer diapers. 


This microcosm is full of millionaires, yet the social 
scene contains just as many class distinctions as any suburb of 
Bombay. The people with hundreds of millions won’t speak to 
the people with just tens of millions, and the people with 
billions keep pretty much to themselves. So how do you know 
how much money someone else has? I’ll share an insider’s 
secret with you. Everyone strolls the boardwalk of the port 
admiring the different ships (they are too large to be called 
boats). These are not boats for actually cruising anywhere. 
These are yachts for sitting on and waving to the promenading 
masses, so others will know which boat is yours and how 
many people are being paid to clean it on a Sunday. My 
parents have lived here for more than 30 years and most of the 
boats have never moved during that whole time. They may not 
even have motors, for all I know. Maybe that’s how the rich 
get richer — they save their pennies for the most important 
things in life, and a motor for a vessel that never moves is 
completely unnecessary. 

Lincolnites have something in common with the 
Monegasques (people who live in Monaco for at least four 
generations — sort of the equivalent of being a Flint in our 
terms). Both adore their dogs, and no dog owner here would 
ever consider leaving Fifi at home alone. Everyone totes a dog 
along, usually in a special designer bag, no matter what the 
activity might be. We went to the movies and a King Charles 
spaniel was in the seat next to me. (Note that even the dogs 
have regal titles here.) My rambunctious Springer spaniel 
would have charged the screen during the scene with hunting 
dogs yelping to begin a chase. In Monaco, this dog just sat 
there watching, calm and stately; his paws folded in a most 
dignified fashion. He had a dignified air about him as if he 
would never embarrass himself in public with that kind of 
display. 

Dogs go to restaurants, where they are receive a bowl 
of water as their masters glasses are filled with Perrier. Now 
that I think of it, maybe some of them get Perrier as well! 
Dogs can order dinner as well. I’m told the current favorite 
among the canine set is ‘Steak Tartar’. Don’t be too impressed 
— it is just raw hamburger meat. 

Monaco has no crime, no unemployment, no 
homeless people, and no other social problems. One reason for 
| this is that everyone has everything they need. If they don’t, 
they can visit the extravagant boutiques of the French 
couturiers and pick up a little something new for five or six 
figures. Also, the place is so small that there are police people 
at every exit of this small country — about four different 
places. This is not an easy place to leave unobtrusively. 

The big excitement in Monaco at the moment is the 
impending Grand Prix. If you’ve never watched this sporting 
event on television, I can educate you quickly. The country 
closes off its winding, treacherous 2 lane streets on the day of 
the race so that twenty Formula-1 racing cars can careen 
around the town at close to 200 m.p.h. At the moment, the 
public works department is busy fastening high, steel 
barricades to the regular curb stops so the cars don’t fly into 
someone’s living room if the driver loses control. Bleachers 
for thirty thousand spectators are put up everywhere and 
thousands more flock to the famed little haven to hang over 
rocks or impose on friends to watch the race from’a balcony. 
My parents leave because the noise and flying rubber and total 


disruption make the entire event unbearable for the faint of 
heart. 

The real problem with this preparatory excitement is 
that suddenly every driver begins to imagine himself on the 
day of the race, burning rubber and peeling out from the pack 
to cross the finish line first. Drivers rev their engines at every 
red light, fumes spew into the air and I, as a pedestrian fear for 
life and limb that Ill lose my big toe if it happens to be 
hanging one centimeter off the sidewalk. 

Needless to say, the morning after the race, the 
country needs to be washed down at least twice! 

I don’t want you to have the mistaken impression that 
everything is perfect here, because it isn’t. People smoke 
everywhere and the idea of a non-smoking section in a 
restaurant offends their sensibilities. They argue that is 
impossible to enjoy a goblet of Napoleon brandy if you are not 
sitting in a cloud of smoke. I don’t think the second hand 
effects of having to sit next to someone enjoying this pastime 
have ever been published here. Also, although many tourists 
gaze in awe at the scenery on the beach where the women are 
topless, so are the grandmothers of the admired young women, 
and that can be a very unattractive sight. 

I’ve enjoyed my visit with Mom and Dad, but to tell 
you the truth, the traffic is always bumper-to-bumper, 
ambulances let their sirens blare at all hours and the motor 
scooters don’t have mufflers. I miss the peace and quiet of our 
small hamlet. I miss the country lanes with rock walls and 
trees bridging a green arch over the road. Maybe trying to turn 
Lincoln into Monaco wouldn’t be such a great idea. Then 
again, it wouldn’t be so bad if one day of the year the police 
let all of us race around Lincoln at 50 m.p.h.... 


WILD TURKEY 
Frank A. Pasquale 
Upon driving home through tangled wood 
Traffic slowed I knew not why 
A solemn procession passing by. 


In mid road a wild turkey stood. 
He stood tall and proud 
His head held high 


Pointing upward toward twilight sky. 
Future and past for one moment met 
Gazing upon each other in astonishment. 


What of the future? 
What of the past? 
Can both exist without regress? 
copyright 2002 Frank A. Pasquale, Jr. 
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Working with 
Coldwell Banker Hunneman, 
HUNNEMAN the two most important decisions we 
will make together are the pricing of 
25 Lincoln Road your home and the marketing plan 


Lincoln, MA 01773 ; 
781-259-1100 Jor exposing your property to the 
largest pool of qualified buyers. 


Lincoln@hunneman.com 


Your Hunneman Team 
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LINCOLN-Bright and sunfilled! This three/four bedroom 
Colonial home has space for everyone. The spectacular 
deck, cathedral ceiling family room and a lower level 
“extra” room with adjacent full bath give this home great 
flexibility. $699,000 


LINCOLN-“One of a kind” Contemporary with vaulted 
ceilings, soaring open spaces and custom designed ameni- 
ties. Sited on 2+ private acre knoll, this elegantly appoint- 
ed home features a vaulted ceiling living/dining room, 
eat-in-kitchen, and an oversized family room with granite 
fireplace. 


$945,000 


LINCOLN-Country Estate on 3.96 acres with a classic 
1920’s New England farmhouse, two-story barn and 
secluded pond. Surrounded by winding stone walls, 


exquisite vistas and conservation land. $1,950,000 
Entire property of 6.6 acres. $2,590,000 
www.hunneman.com 


LINCOLN-Classic European estate with 10,000 square 
foot manor, pond and 6.9 acre meadow views. Built in 
1992, spectacular features include 2 stall barn, trails off 
property, indoor pool, elevator and smart house system. 
$3,875,000 


LINCOLN-— Jump right into your unique architect- 
designed contemporary featuring an open floor plan, spa- 
cious rooms, beautiful windows, lots of natural light and 
exquisite finishes. Summer is the perfect time to enjoy 
the magnificent screened pavilion, glorious indoor lap 
pool, and large outdoor deck. $1,370,000 


COLDWCLL 


BANKCR O 


HUNNEMAN 


Love at First Sight 


By Ray Adamson 


I met her on a hot steamy Sunday afternoon a few summers 
ago She was sitting in the shade of a big apple tree looking 
cool as could be. Her name was Allis and I was in LOVE! 

That first summer we became almost inseparable. She was 
always ready and willing to go anywhere I wanted. We went 
down all the back roads and roamed all the fields together, just 
she and I. Allis sure was a beauty and I thrilled at her deep 
throaty voice. Even I could tell she was an aristocrat. In my 
eyes Allis was an all-American beauty queen. 

However, love can be fickle. By the next summer I could 
sense that our courtship was going to end. I started to find 
fault with Allis, some of it real, some of it imagined. Some of 
her little quirks that I used to find amusing, became little 
aggravations. Her deep throaty voice changed into a higher 
whiny cry. I couldn’t pull it off any longer; I broke it to her 
gently as I could. Finally it came to a head one sunny day. I 
wanted to go for a ride and Allis flatly refused to go. She was 
getting balky and hesitant to go on long trips with me. Worst 
of all, I could see that her beauty was rapidly fading. She was 
showing her age. I told her how much I appreciated her 
faithfulness in the past and always being there when I needed 
her, but it was time for change. I needed someone full of 
energy, ready to meet all challenges in the future. 

Yes, it was time. Time to trade in my old reliable Allis 
Chalmers D-17 tractor on a shiny new John Deere 4020. It 
was love at first sight! 

I wonder whatever became of Allis. 

Copyright 2002 Ray Adamson 
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Gardening with Nematodes and 
Civil War Wounds that Glowed 
in the Dark 


By Ray Adamson 


Part of the folklore that came out of the American Civil War 
was that many times a wounded soldier’s area of injury, for 
example, a stump of an arm or a leg after amputation, would 
glow in the dark for a while as the wound started to heal. It is 
the kind of a thing that would only be noticed where people 
did not have electric lights on all the time. 

It was noted that those soldiers whose wounds glowed in 
the dark had a better recovery rate, with less infection, than 
those whose injury did not glow in the dark. 

Two high school students who had heard the above 
folklore, Bill Martin and Jonathan Curtiss, seniors at the 
Bowie high school in Bowie, MD recently placed first at the 


2001 Intel International Science and Engineering Fair held at . 


San Jose, CA in early June 2001. Researchers at the 
Agricultural Plant Sciences Institute* in Beltsville, Maryland 
mentored them. 

Knowing that the bacterium Photorhabdus Luminescens 
created a glowing effect they did research that showed the P.L. 
actually produced an antibiotic that inhibits the growth of 
bacteria that causes infections in open wounds. 

Scientists now have to figure out how to make this 
potentially powerful antibiotic artificially. 

Interestingly, the P.L. Bacterium is found in the nematodes 
that the organic gardeners applied this spring to the garden 


plots here at Codman Community Farm to control insect pests 


in their larval stages. 

*(The Agricultural Plan Sciences Institute is the scientific 
research agency division of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture.) 


I received my information about the students’ research and 


award in a news release from the USDA in a farming 


magazine. 
(copyright 2002 Ray Adamson) 


LINCOLN FAMILY CHIROPRACTIC 


152 LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 
PHONE:(781) 259-8990 
FAX: (781) 259-0738 


DR. SARA R. PANARELLO 


The Library Bookie 
No need to visit the zoo 


By Jeanne Bracken 


Noah would feel right at home at the 
Lincoln Public Library. Maybe they don’t 
come two-by-two, but a wide variety of 
critters domestic and exotic have passed 
through our lobby and (usually) up to the 
kids’ room. 

(An aside: The Library Bookie is grateful 
to have been born a reference librarian 
rather than a cataloger, given her propensity 
to agonize over the correct placement of any 
given document. Thinking about these 
animals also makes the Bookie grateful for 
not being one of the children’s librarians, 
who also always seem to be sitting on the 
floor. Reference librarians prefer chairs, 
thank you very much.) 

Some of these zoological events occurred 
in the years before The Bookie came to 
town, fortunately, because she is not at all 
fond of reptiles. (To be perfectly honest, 
they scare the be-whatevers out of her.) At a 
previous place of employment she was 
luckily not on duty the hot summer day that 
the bare-chested fellow at the card catalog 
turned out to be wearing not a necktie but 
his snake. 

At various times the library has hosted 
owls, a red-tailed hawk and an African grey 
parrot. A Traveling Tide Pool brought 
denizens of the not-so-deep like sea 
cucumbers, hermit crabs, sea squirts, sea 
urchins, and _ starfish. Visitors in the 
somewhat scaly category have been geckos, 
a green iguana, a black and white teju, a 
blue-tongued skink, and a Monitor lizard. 

Not to be outdone by the higher orders of 
animals, a hissing Madagascar cockroach 
paid an escorted visit on one occasion, and 
another time a Peruvian bird-eating tarantula 
(which reportedly was “huge”) dropped in, 
so to speak. We also invited an emperor 
scorpion and an enormous centipede to pay 
a visit. Then there was the Burmese python. 

The very popular program demonstrating 
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fabric arts like spinning, weaving and 
knitting started with the fibers still on the 
hoof. Llamas graced the lawn. Although the 
day was fine, the previous few days had 
been very wet, which was a mixed blessing. 
The alpacas couldn’t come because they 
were too dirty (apparently they'd been 
playing in the mud) but on the upside, the 
llamas did fine in the sun on the lawn. The 
rainy-day backup plan involved actual 
llamas upstairs in the library. (The 
custodians probably did a sun dance to 
ensure good weather.) 

Most recently a honeybee demonstration 
set the children’s department abuzz. A while 
ago a program on composting brought a guy 
who impersonated the red wiggler worms 
that help turn garbage into soil. Several 
thousand of the worms were also in 
attendance. 

Domestic animals are no strangers here, 
either. While we do not have resident cats, 
as some libraries do, we have regular 
visitors of the canine persuasion. Daisy, 
Phoebe, Coco, Barkley, Dakota and the 
impeccably-mannered Brewster are favorites 
of the staff. The dogs are happy to stop by, 
knowing they can expect to be fussed over 
and given a snack or two. Cats being less 
traveled creatures, their visits are infrequent, 
although several have passed through en 
route from their home of origin in the 
Bookie’s menagerie to new owners in 
Lincoln. 

Of course none of these animals has been 
an actual resident of 3 Bedford Road, unlike 
the chipmunk that found the reference room 
a welcoming habitat a few years ago. A 
Laurel-and-Hardy-Meet-the-Keystone-Kops 
scene eventually convinced the cute little 
rodent that the grass is greener outside. 

We do not yet provide snake snacks 
(which frankly don’t bear thinking about) or 
owl chow, but some day...? 
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GREAT RIVERS OF EUROPE — 2002 


Join other Lincoln residents on one of many Peter Deilmann’s award winning 
barge cruises of Eastern Europe, The South of France, Northern Italy, The Blue 
Danube, and the 5-star Prague to Berlin. These cruises have been voted one of the 
top five “Small-Ship Cruise Lines”, by Conte Nast Traveler, and the 2001 Gold List. 


A few examples of the 13 Virtuoso cruises offered this spring and summer: 


Fourteen night cruises — Prague to Amsterdam — Departs April 30, May 14, May 28 
and June 11 aboard the 5-star MV Frederic Chopin. 

Seven night river cruises — Lyon to Lyon, via Chateaneuf-Du-Pape, Avignon, Arles, 
Viviers, Macon and Lyon. Departs April 6, June 15, and August 24t, aboard the 5- 
star MV Cezanne. 

Seven night river cruises — Venice to Venice, via Parma, Cremona, Mantua, 
Bologna/Ferrara, Polesella, Padua and Venice. Departs July 6, August 17, and 
November 2, aboard the 5-star MV Casanova. 

Seven night river Cruises — Munich to Munich, via Durnstein, Vienna, Esztergom, 
Budapest, Bratislava, Melk, Grein to Munich. Departs April 14, may 12, June 16, 
July 21, August 11, October 13, aboard the 5-star MV Mozart. 


Katlin Travel Group has very special Virtuoso rates starting at $1338.00 p/p. 
Special offers are not limited to only these cruises. Also ask about other Peter 
Deilmann cruises throughout Europe. 


Please call or stop by for a brochure and full itinerary. This special offer is for a limited 
time only. 


Bitlet it tre __Great Rivers of Europe — Summer of 2002 
Full Name: Home Phone: 


Street: Bus. Phone: 


City: Zip: 


Passport# Exp. Date 


Please be advised that Katlin Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of all travel services 
you have booked. 


Katlin Travel Group/Lincoln Lincoln Malt Lincoln, MA 01773 (781) 259-3100 
a Virtuoso agency 
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DeCordova Welcomes Summer with 
Annual Exhibition and Festival 


One of the highlights of the New England 
summer art scene, The 2002 DeCordova 
Annual Exhibition, runs from June 8 through 
September 1. The Museum’s acclaimed signature 
show brings together some of the region's most 
outstanding visual art talents. 

Since 1989 DeCordova has celebrated 
summer with this popular exhibition series, the 
purpose of which has always been to showcase 
the diversity and quality of art of emerging, mid- 
career, and established artists in the six New 
England states. This year, nine artists work in a 
range of media—collage, installation, painting, 
photography, sculpture, and wood reliefs. Within 
these categories, the artists use a variety of 
techniques (hole punches, plastic cameras, or 
power tools) and materials (ice, tar, or X-ray 
film) to create unique results. 

A wide range of subjects is explored in 
The 2002 DeCordova Annual Exhibition. 
Among them are landscape and architecture, art 
history, personal or family histories, role 
reversal, humor and visual contradictions, 
narratives and dreams, and fantasy and reality. 
There is no dominant theme to the Annual, but 
some connections do become apparent: 
meticulous attention to detail, the importance of 
the creation process itself, and the blending of 
media definitions by the artists—raising 
questions, for example, about whether a work is 
a painting or a sculpture. 

This year’s featured artists are Domingo 
Barreres (Boston, MA); Bremner Benedict 
(Newton, MA); Cynthia Consentino 
(Northampton, MA); Judy Haberl (Newtonville, 
MA); Mario Kon (Boston, MA); Michael 
Oatman (Montpelier, VT); Scott Peterman 
(Hollis, ME); Kenneth Speiser (Providence, RI); 
and Annee Spileos Scott (Randolph, MA). 


Art in the Park 

Join DeCordova in kicking-off summer 
with Art in the Park, a fun-filled family day. On 
Sunday, June 9, from 10 am to 5 pm, rain or 
shine, DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 


combines hands-on art activities, entertainers, 
and one of the area's largest outdoor art sales 
when it presents its Seventeenth Annual Art in 
the Park Festival and Art Sale. Admission is 
free for all DeCordova Members and Corporate 
Members. Non-Member/general admission is $8 
for adults and children ages 15 and up, and $6 
for seniors and children ages 2 to 14; children 
age 2 and under are admitted free. Admission 
includes access to the Museum. 

Art in the Park has evolved into one of the 
largest outdoor art sales in Greater Boston. Over 
100 of New England’s finest artists and artisans 
are selected for their original high quality designs. 
A variety of artwork in a range of prices will be for 
sale, including paintings, drawings, prints, 
sculptures, and photographs. Visitors will also find 
one-of-a-kind crafts in both contemporary and 
traditional styles, including ceramics, hand-blown 
glass, furniture, jewelry, fiber art, and more. 

Art in the Park visitors will enjoy a day 
filled with music, children’s performances, 
family activities, and food. Musicians and 
performers will entertain visitors from outdoor 
stages and will wander the Sculpture Park to 
interact with the crowd. 


General Information 

DeCordova Museum is open Tuesday 
through Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on selected 
Monday holidays. Admission is $6 per person, 
$4 for senior citizens, students, and youth ages 
6-12. Children age 5 and under, Lincoln 
residents, and Active Duty Military Personnel 
and their dependents are admitted free. The 
Sculpture Park is open year round during 
daylight hours and is free. The Store @ 
DeCordova and the School Gallery are open 
Monday through Thursday, 9:30 am to 7:30 pm, 
Friday through Saturday, 9:30 am to 5:30 pm, 
and Sunday 11:30 am to 5:30 pm. The Café @ 
DeCordova is open Wednesday through Sunday, 
11 am to 3 pm. Free guided public tours of the 
Museum's main galleries take place every 
Wednesday and Sunday at 2 pm. Free tours of 
the Sculpture Park are given on Saturday and 
Sunday at 1 pm from May to October. Visit 
www.decordova.org or call 781/259-8355 for 
further information.  B 
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The Real Estate Leaders 

Betty Kimnach, CBR 

RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


146 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


Office Phone: 781-259-9700 
For an appointment call 


Betty Kimnach 
781-259-0105 


"MARNIE CRAWFORD SAMUELSON 


Ray Adamson Codman Farm, 2002 
PORTRAITS / PRINTS / COMMISSIONS 


Please visit our on-line gallery 
WwwwW.BostonPictureGroup.com 


617.524.0003 


Pre HUACY ON (Oxeuulive Neighborhood 


LINCOLN -This spacious 12 Room Colonial located in premiere neighborhood 
boasts 2+ landscaped acres of privacy. Close to major routes and Boston it 
stands out in comparison to other neighboring communities over 7,000 square 
feet of living - a combination of rich traditional detail and contemporary, newly 
applianced kitchen with walls of glass inviting the spring indoors! Appt Betty 
Kimnach 781-259-0105 


$1,995,000 


Lincoln’s LDC 


By Robert Loud 
April 17, 2002 


Three years ago a new organization, the Lincoln 
Disabilities Commission (LDC), was established for the purpose 
of assisting in bringing about full and equal participation for people 
with disabilities, visible and invisible, in all aspects of life in our 
town. Lincoln’s is one of several such organizations in towns 
throughout the Commonwealth variously called “Commission on 
Handicapped Affairs” (Attleboro), “Handicap Access Committee” 
(Bedford), “Disability Access Advisory Committee” (Amherst), 
and “A.D.A. Committee” (Ashfield), to name a few. Such 
committees or commissions sprang up in the past decade chiefly in 
response to the Federal Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 
(ADA) that mandated the “elimination of discrimination against 
| individuals with disabilities.” This flurry of organizational activity 

has perhaps declined as the citizenry or the state and country have 

become increasingly aware of their obligations to each other and to 

the law and taken necessary steps to abide by them. Issues 
| regarding disability, however, may never be completely resolved, 
beginning with the basic definitional question of just what 
constitutes a disability and who is disabled. Commissions such as 
ours provide a necessary vehicle for broad-ranged discussion and 
steps toward resolution of these problems wherever possible. 

Problems discussed and acted upon over the past year by 
our group have included assistance for the hearing-impaired at 
Town Meeting, handicapped parking spaces and signs at the 
Codman Pool and outside the Smith Gym during times of voting, 
bathroom accessibility at Codman Farm for the handicapped, and 
| wheelchair accessibility at the Pierce House. One of the problems 
| of greatest concern has from the beginning been the lack of access 
for the physically disabled to the second floor of Bemis Hall, one 
| of Lincoln’s most often used meeting places where recitals and 
| plays, cabarets and lectures, town meetings and public hearings all 
occur in increasing frequency. Many in Lincoln were relieved that, 
| by a two-thirds vote at March’s Town Meeting, this problem will 
| be resolved by the installation of an elevator perhaps within a year. 
| In addition to access for the physically challenged to the 

public buildings and facilities of our town, however, the 
| Commission is equally concerned about access in its broader 
| meaning for everyone in our community to the opportunities and 
| amenities in housing, education, shopping, communication and 
| transportation which make living in our town more comfortable 
| and pleasant. At our meetings we are regularly briefed on school 
issues by a representative of the Parents Advisory Committee 
(PAC) and by members familiar with Lincoln’s housing and 
_ transportation problems, and a recent meeting featured an official 
from the DeCordova Museum who gave a detailed presentation on 
| how the Museum is planning total accessibility to its exhibits as 
| well as its grounds. 
The Commission meets monthly throughout the year, its 
| members discussing a variety of issues as they seek to fulfill their 
| goal of receiving, sharing and acting upon information about 
| Lincoln’s disabled community. For many of us the meetings have 
been times of consciousness-raising, of becoming more and more 
aware of the breadth and depth of our society’s difficulties in 


enabling those with handicaps. 

Members of the Commission, appointed by the 
Selectmen, welcome comments and suggestions. We are Dr. Kitty 
Stein, Chair, John Bingham, Sally Bobbitt, Abigail Congdon, Dom 
Cannistraro, Robert Loud and Julie Summers. ® 


Minuteman Senior Services — 
Providing Options for Everyday 
Life 


Minuteman Senior Services (formerly Minuteman Home 
Care) is a non-profit organization helping seniors and their 
caregivers find practical solutions to long-term care issues. 
Since 1975, we have provided services in Lincoln and in 
fifteen other communities north and west of Boston. Our goal 
is to help our clients find the best available services that fit 
within family resources, and during our 26-year history, we 
have implemented over 30 different programs creatively 
designed to support the challenges of daily life. Some 
programs are free of charge, like our Aging Information 
Center, where telephone advice and referrals are offered from 
our extensive database; Caregiver Support, which may 
include in-home assessment, caregiver training and education; 
and Memory Disorder Consultation, unique in-home 
consultation and one-to-one education and training by a 
specialist who develops a care plan. 

Other services are offered on a sliding fee scale or private 
pay basis. We can arrange for a variety of In-Home Services 
delivered through our network of over 70 vendor agencies, or 
for a Private Geriatric Care Manager who can coordinate 
the family’s care plan locally or long-distance. 

Critical to our success is the support of over 500 volunteers 
who deliver hot meals through our Meals on Wheels 
Program, offer free, confidential counseling and accurate, 
unbiased information regarding health insurance options 
through our SHINE program, and provide assistance with bill- 
paying, budgeting and banking tasks through our Money 
Management Program. Our Protective Services staff 
investigate reports of elder abuse, neglect and financial 
exploitation, and our Elder-at-Risk program targets services 
to frail, self-neglecting elders who would not be able to remain 
safely in the community without intervention. 

We continually advocate for legislative and public policy 
changes that will improve the system of support for senior 
citizens, and we invite the public to join with us in this effort 
by putting your name on our mailing list. We will contact you 
with regular updates. We sponsor events that raise awareness 
about our services and we most gratefully accept financial, 
memorial, and in-kind donations from individuals, 
corporations, foundations and local Community Chests which 
assist us in meeting our mission: to help elders remain 
independently in their own homes for as long as they are able, 
and to support their caregivers as they balance the competing 
needs of family, work and self. 

For more information, please contact us at 781-272-7177, 
elderinfo@minutemansenior.org, or visit our website at 
Www. minutemansenior.org 
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Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 


concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 


Serve and Grow with The Food Project 


By Lisa MacCullough 


Now that Spring is here, The Food Project’s Lincoln and 
Boston farms are opening for another growing season. In our 
rural and urban offices, there is a great deal of activity as the 
program and production staff are getting ready to hire 60 
brand new teens to work on the land this summer. Meanwhile, 
the twenty young people who worked with us all fall and 
winter as part of our DIRT crew, have managed to keep their 
strong sense of togetherness even as they have branched off 
into different areas of our work. Some of their opportunities 
have included traveling to Seattle to speak at the National 
Youth Service Learning Conference, or partnering with Share 
Our Strength to offer hands-on cooking lessons on healthy 
eating to parents and their children in our city kitchen. They 
are participating on Food Project committees focused on 
diversity and on national outreach work. With the help of 
artists working through Mayor Menino’s office, they have 
designed and will begin to paint a large mural of The Food 
Project on both sides of the street near our city office. This 
Spring these young people got back out on the land, leading 
volunteers in all of the hard work and preparation for the 
growing season. 

People come to us from schools, local businesses, and 
church groups to volunteer with us through our “Serve and 
Grow” Program. We rely on over 1,000 of these people each 
year to get our work done. Two recent stories told by our 
Director of Programs, Cammy Watts, reminded me of just 
how important and exciting it is to be able to bring people 
together on the land. The first is a story about our partnership 
with the Mason School in Roxbury. For a full season, third 
graders had access to a piece of our city farm, where they 
| grew carrots and radishes, and learned about what it takes to 
| take care of the land. 
| 1. “On the last day that the Mason School was in the 
| garden, the students walked to our West Cottage food lot in 
| Dorchester to glean the remaining peppers, eggplants and 
| tomatoes for a community fall festival. The 14 third graders 
| approached the garden with great anticipation. Usually when 
| we worked in the garden we did so in a structured way so that 
the children would not step on the beds or damage plants. One 
| little girl named Vanessa had found staying on task a 
| challenge throughout the fall and so the teacher had usually 
| kept her under close surveillance. Since the season was at the 
Close and the children were familiar with how to walk in the 
| garden, I taught them how to harvest and sent them off to fill 
up the crates. Each one eagerly set off and quickly returned 
| with a special pepper or tomato for my scrutiny and approval. 
Suddenly I glanced down the row of peppers to see Vanessa 
| standing still, bent double and clenching her small fists. I went 
| Over to find out if she was ill. As I approached I heard her say 
| to no one in particular, “I am sooooo excited.” With that she 
| was off to find the perfect pepper.” 
| This second story is about a group that came out to 
| Lincoln: 

“At the end of the volunteer day with the Rashi School the 
Students and their teachers gathered under the white tent at our 
Lincoln farm to eat lunch. It was the Jewish time of Sukkot, 


and a staff member from The Jewish Fund for Justice who had 
accompanied the group stood up and offered a blessing. 
Instead of simply blessing the harvest and the food the 
children were about to eat, she asked the students to think 
about how the food was grown and to offer thanks to the land 
and the farmers who had labored many days to get the food to 
the table. 

Her blessing took those of us standing on the sides of the 
tent by surprise. Rarely do Americans take the time out of 
their fast food frenzied lives to reflect upon the path that food 
follows to our plates or to offer gratitude and respect to those 
who provide it. 

After the blessing was finished, the young people’s 
program leader read aloud from a piece that one of the seventh 
grade students had done in preparation for the visit to The 
Food Project. 

She read: 

We are removed. 

At our school, in our neighborhoods, we are removed. 

The chaos of the real world barely infringes on our sense of 
peace and tranquility, and thus, we are removed. 

We do not know of those who walk on their bare feet on 
muddy, stained concrete. We are removed. 

On Sukkot, we are exposed to the tip of an iceberg, a small 
amount of discomfort, in an attempt to enlighten ourselves. 
And thus, we are exposed. 

To find out more about participating in our Serve and Grow 
Programs, please contact Cammy Watts at (781) 259-8621, 


extension 28 or by email at cwatts@thefoodproject.org. 


The Nine-Day Week 


By Richard A. Nenneman 


When I first moved to Boston in the 1960s, I came to enjoy 
my conversations with Mario, my barber in downtown Boston. 
Mario had a house down on the south coast of Massachusetts, 
and I told him one day that my dream was to have a second 
house someday also. "No sweat, man," Mario said, implying 
that everyone in Massachusetts had a second house. 

Well, after what seemed like a lot of sweat, my wife and I 
built a second house in 1988, well after Mario had stopped 
cutting my hair In fact, there wasn’t even a lot of hair left to 
cut. 

Of course, second homes are endemic to Massachusetts. 
Not only are the distances compressed in New England, 
compared with the rest of the country, but there are ample 
temptations to beckon us on the weekends — swimming on the 
beaches, sailing offshore, hiking in the mountains of northern 
New England and skiing in them in winter. But the cult of 
second-home ownership, like many an alluring temptation, has 
two sides to the coin. The shiny, bright side is the ability to 
change, if even for a day or two, one’s lifestyle and get 
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Established in 1936 in response 
to the community’s needs. 


Complete Pre-Arrangement 
Planning to Meet Individual Needs 


SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742 


978-369-3388 
Edmund H. Tunnicliffe [TV 


OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


(( 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - chainsaws to fertilizers - bird food - hay and grain - 
sand and salt - hand power tools - electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 894-1265 
Ogilvie’s 894-1265 


SERVIGTIAR M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Home r 
Ce eaeearan. belp SAT 7:30 - 4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 
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refreshed for the week ahead. The dull side is upkeep, taxes, 
and so forth... well... 

Then there is the little matter of packing the car. In our 
case, these days, we spend almost equal amounts of time in 
each house. So, what clothes does one take? No matter how 
many clothes I have at each house, I usually find I want to 
wear what I have just been wearing, so there is always a 
hanger for the back seat with the current jacket and trousers. 
And the food — the refrigerator has to be emptied each time of 
milk and orange juice, maybe the cheese that we just bought at 
the Cheese Shop, the vegetables and fruit that might spoil if 
we don’t eat them right away. Plus the books I am currently 
halfway through reading, my laptop, maybe my printer. We 
currently live in a condominium in Lincoln, and when my 
neighbors see me packing the car they may think we are going 
on safari instead of a two-hour ride. A friend of ours who 
performs these same chores each week told me that he had 
finally bought a large, old-fashioned clothesbasket, because 
his wife had so many small packages to take along on each 
trip. We haven’t gotten to the clothesbasket yet, but I think it’s 
a good idea. My wife has one bag for her current knitting or 
needlepoint. In another bag she has household supplies — 
soaps and paper goods — that were either cheaper in Lincoln 
or at our other house the previous week. Then there will be a 
bag for things she wants to show the children or 
grandchildren, etc, etc. It is usually at least seven trips in and 
out of each house to empty the car, so maybe the clothesbasket 
is a smart idea? 

And finally the cat. Now, our cat does not mind riding; in 
fact, she appreciates the good music we play while we drive. 
We have learned not to count on the radio, so we listen to our 
_ longer symphonies on CDs. The cat says she likes Mahler; that 
is, she never meows when Mahler is on. But catching the cat is 
another thing — the day we are going to travel, all doors to 
rooms that have beds in them have to be quietly closed early 
in the morning, so that we can catch her without crawling 
around on all fours ourselves. "Are you sure you turned off the 
coffee pot?" was a frequent question that I would be asked 
after we had gotten underway. One time we had driven for 
_ thirty minutes and were still unsure if either of us had turned it 


off. We turned around and came home. We had. That problem" 


has more or less been solved. The days we are going to travel, 
I (who make the coffee because I am an early riser) unplug the 
coffeepot as soon as the morning coffee has been made. 

The question I have come to ask myself, after almost 
fifteen years of this bliss of having a second home, is whether 
going back and forth shortens or lengthens our sense of time. 
In short, has it become a five-day week for us, or a nine-day 
week? Looked at one way, the week has grown shorter. The 
two days during which we normally travel involve maybe only 
two hours on the road, unless another oil tanker has turned 
over, but from the time we get up until we leave our thought is 
on getting ready for "the trip." 


After we arrive, it may take only a few minutes to unload 
the car, but there is mail to catch up on, and some 
decompression from the ride itself, etc. So is it just a wasted 
day, leaving only five really full days in our week? 

The way I have come to look upon it is that our week has 
actually expanded. Given the two days we travel, we have part 
of each day in two places. We can be in touch with friends in 
both places those days. If, for instance, one were to go away 
on Friday afternoon for the weekend and come home Sunday 
evening, he would have part of every day except Saturday in 
one place, say, Lincoln, making six days here, and part of 
three days at the other location. Six plus three still makes nine, 
so there we have a nine-day week. 

Maybe that’s why we are so tired part of the time! The 
nine-day week means that we can be in touch with our friends 
or family six days in one place and three in another. It really 
does add up that way! It means that we are never really "gone" 
from either location for very long, we like to tell people who 
call and can’t reach us. Oh yes, we do check our phones for 
calls, but since I have gotten used to email I find that I 
sometimes forget the phone because I’ve been busy checking 
my email three or four times a day. 

We have come to have a new appreciation for Lincoln in 
the summertime. All of New England seems to be the East 
Coast’s summer playground, and where we have our second 
home is no exception. The roads are busy all day, and year- 
round residents learn to do their grocery shopping early in the 
morning. My wife makes no left turns on any streets after 
May, because visitors to our town often don’t know where 
they are going. She thinks it’s easier to make three right turns 
if necessary to come out where she is going than to get out 
into the middle of the street and try to go left. Lincoln, on the 
other hand, seems half-empty in July and August, and just as 
enjoyable a place to enjoy the long summer evenings as 
anywhere else in New England. 

A second home does not do away with the urge to have a 
"real" change, a vacation away from both places. But I think it 
makes the urge less urgent, if that is clear. Lincoln is an oasis 
in the Boston area, maybe not part of the original Olmsted 
plan to have a green ring around the city, but it’s certainly a 
part of an outer green ring that many communities living near 
the Charles, Sudbury, Assabet or Concord rivers offer the 
inner city community as bucolic escapes. However, even 
recognizing it aS an oasis reminds us what we are an oasis 
from. We are close to big city traffic. 128 is not far away, and 
the more frequent planes taking off or landing at Hanscom are 
another reminder. The real country, two hours away —-and it 
may be the Cape or the mountains of New Hampshire or the 
Berkshires — allows for a mental unwinding. Physical distance 
from Boston does make a difference; it acts as a catalyst in my 
mind at least, and lets me say "OK, we’ve left the city - we 
can really relax now." I wish Mario was still here, so I could 
tell him we have made it at last! B 
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Lincoln Memories 


By Stewart Coffin 


To The Lincoln Review Readers 


I am sending you these edited excerpts from a 94-page 
scrapbook of various recollections that I put together recently. 
My purpose in recording these stories was to share them with 
family and friends, and especially with those mentioned in the 
stories. As a practical matter, I know that in many cases this is 
unlikely to happen, but there is always that hope. I hope you 
enjoy reading about them. 


The Boat Factory 


When I started making canoes and kayaks, we were living in 
Arlington Heights and I was working in very cramped quarters 
in our basement. Soon finding ourselves a family of five, we 
needed more room and of course a better place to work. With 
our oldest soon to start school, and Jane being a school 
librarian, she investigated schools and decided that Lincoln was 
the place to look. It was our extreme good fortune to discover a 
farm property on Old Sudbury Road, the former Arborway 
Nurseries, just as it came onto the market in 1964. I converted 
one of the two greenhouses into quite a satisfactory workshop, 
| with passive solar heat and great views out across the 
surrounding open lands, for we bordered other farm fields and 
|Drumlin Farm wildlife sanctuary. I may have more to say 
about our farming experiences later. 

So far as I know, these were the first fiberglass kayaks and 
decked canoes to be manufactured in the United States. I quit 
the business in 1970, my last recorded sale being in December 
of that year. That marked the end of an era. My slalom kayak, 
| C-1 and C-2 decked canoes enjoyed a brief period of popularity 
| throughout the eastern U.S. For a while they were conspicuous, 
‘together with my paddles, at every whitewater race in the 
Northeast, not to mention in the fleet of many outing clubs. 
They were strong boats and survived many mishaps. Trouble 
| is, whenever some of my customers attended an international 
Slalom event in Europe, they would note the winning boat and 
even bring one back. The styles changed rapidly, and I was 
| expected to make new molds each time, a big investment. I 
“never did. 

Nowadays I would have serious reservations about even 
going into the business because of the liability issue. I never 
heard of anyone being hurt in any of my boats, but it easily 
could have happened. I thought that the fabric decks fitted to 
open canoes were especially hazardous. I made one that Jane 
and I used a few times, including on the Salmon River in Idaho, 
but I declined all requests to make and sell them. I never had 
any liability insurance beyond what all homeowners have. 

There was one incident that finally convinced me more than 
any other to get out of the fiberglass business. My kids raised 
many farm animals, including rabbits. We ate them. One 
winter, probably 1969, we had a lot of snow and I allowed them 
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to house some of their rabbits in one far corner of my 
workshop. When we dressed one to eat, the meat was so 
tainted with styrene that we had to discard it. I could only 
guess what it must be doing to my own insides. And there was 
also the question of our children playing in the shop. Besides 
that, it was common knowledge that persons working with 
those vapors tended to become ill-tempered, and I was probably 
no exception. Some of the epoxy amine curing agents were 
even worse. The safety hazards were not so well understood 
back then. 

Many hundreds of boaters enjoyed whitewater sport using 
my products. For the most part I look back with fond 
recollections, but I am glad that I quit when I did. 


The Puzzle Business and Sloan School 


After I quit making kayaks and paddles around 1970, I went 
into the business of designing unusual geometrical puzzles and 
crafting them in fancy woods. Here at last was something that 
the whole family could participate in. A lot of our sales were at 
craft fairs. Our three daughters soon became adept in all phases 
of this - set-up, demonstration, and sales. We invented many 
tricks that we played on unsuspecting but appreciative 
customers, such as attaching sticks with loops of cord to their 
buttonholes, some of which were reported to still be on years 
afterward. Those were good times. 

I once received a questionnaire from some researcher at the 
M.I.T. Sloan School of Management who was conducting a 
survey of all those who had left Lincoln Laboratory and started 
their own business. From the nature of the questions, it was 
obvious that matters such as corporate size, growth, and number 
of employees were considered important. I really couldn't cope 
with the questionnaire, so instead I submitted a chatty letter in 
reply. The following is extracted from a revised version of that 
letter: 

One of the more positive developments to come out of the 
turbulent 1960's was a revival of cottage industry and 
individual enterprise. Many engineers were attracted to this, 
including some of my former associates at Lincoln Laboratory. 
While many of those small businesses were in electronics and 
technology, others tended more toward the arts and crafts. 
There might appear to be little connection between some of 
those and the work at Lincoln Laboratory, but I wouldn't be so 
sure. I cite my own case as an example. 

I left Lincoln Laboratory involuntarily when our entire 
group was transferred to form part of Mitre. After a year at 
Mitre with not much to do, I left to work as design engineer at a 
struggling company called Dynamic Controls. While still there 
and seeing the end coming, I started my own basement business 
in reinforced plastics. I probably never would have done this 
had I not become interested in thermosetting resins from our 
work with encapsulation of electronic modules in epoxy. That 
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led into woodworking and a business of designing and making 
geometrical puzzles. My interest in mathematical recreations 
sprang in part from an informal association that some of us 
formed at Lincoln Laboratory thirty years ago, brought together 
by a puzzle column in the Lab newsletter. 

The next time such a survey is undertaken by the Sloan 
School, I hope they will make an effort to include small cottage 
industries and crafts. Consider the following: They do not 
clutter up our beautiful rural landscape with huge industrial 
parks or choke our winding country roads with speeding 
commuter traffic. Besides providing many useful products, 
satisfying work and healthy living, many home industries 
involve children in practical and educational activities, to the 
benefit of the individuals, the family, and the community. How 
many other institutions can claim to accomplish all of these 
things? 


Farming in Lincoln 


When I started making fiberglass paddleboats we were living 
in Arlington Heights on a typical dense residential street. It 
was far from ideal, especially the lack of working space. I used 
to have resin delivered by the 55 gallon drum. Since I lacked a 
shipping platform, the driver always brought along some old 
truck tires. These would be placed at the roadside to cushion 
‘the fall when the drums were rolled off the truck. They 
‘sometimes deformed but luckily never burst or even leaked 
badly. In the wintertime it was easier because they could be 
dropped into a snowbank. One time a drum was delivered that 
way when I was not at home. By the time I got home the snow 
was melting and the drum was about to roll down the street. 
This was no laughing matter. We lived at 103 Hillside Avenue, 
which was near the top of the Heights. Our street went steeply 
downhill for three blocks! It was right then that we intensified 
our search for a nice place in the country. 

With the oldest of our three girls approaching school age and 

Jane a school librarian, naturally one of her concerns was a 
town with good schools, and so we zeroed in on Lincoln, as 
already mentioned. This proved to be a very lucky choice, but 
for reasons other than the schools. The property that we bought 
had been part of the 21-acre Arborway Nurseries, Inc. Facing 
bankruptcy, the owner had been trying to sell the entire 
business for $100,000. When no buyers appeared, he quickly 
broke it up into three parcels - a 2-acre house lot, a 10-acre 
back field, and the 9-acre parcel we bought. All three sold 
quickly. Ours included the dwelling, two greenhouses, office 
building, sales building, and tool shed, together with tools, 
supplies, and acres of nursery plants. 
__ We never expected to find ourselves in the nursery business, 
‘but suddenly there we were. Some of the Arborway creditors 
came by asking if they could help themselves to the nursery 
plants, which I willingly agreed to. In return they gave us much 
useful advice and later became plant customers, so everyone 
benefited. 

Our land was some of the best for agriculture to be found 
anywhere - level ground, deep fertile topsoil free of rocks, with 
plenty of moisture and two ponds for irrigation. When we 
Came there were five working farms in a row stretching along 


Old Sudbury Road. To the south of the road was 100 acres of 
wetland extending into the towns of Weston and Wayland. To 
the north, across the fields, the land rose to Drumlin Farm 
wildlife sanctuary owned by the Mass. Audubon Society. We 
were only sixteen miles from the downtown Boston, but you 
would never guess it. 

At the two places where we had previously lived, we had 
longed for more land for gardening. Here the opportunities 
were truly unlimited by space. We ordered every kind of tree, 
bush, and vine that could possibly bear fruit. Our first 
vegetable patch was small because of all the witchgrass, but 
each year it expanded, thanks to hard work, leaf mulch, and our 
rototiller. Our first purchase, for $120, was a big old 500-Ib., 8 
hp. Ariens rototiller, which after some repairs was capable of 
amazing things if you could keep it under control. 

This was in 1964, which some readers may remember as the 
era of back-to-the-land, homesteading, organic farming, cottage 
industry, subsistence farming, and so on. Some of our friends 
were doing it also, but many more just talked about it and 
envied us. In addition to bountifulharvests of fruit and 
vegetables, we raised poultry and a few farm animals for meat, 
kept bees, and made maple syrup. We heated almost entirely 
with wood cut on the property plus passive solar and two solar 
hot water heaters, one of which I made from salvaged materials. 
I bought cheap used farm machinery, including a Farmall 
tractor and Gravely tractor, badly in need of repair and became 
competent at repairing them, likewise our various vehicles, and 
of course doing practically all home improvements and repairs. 
In many ways it was, as Scott Nearing would say, living the 
good life. I would gladly do it all over again, with perhaps a 
few changes. One problem was financial. For the first few 
years, our total family income averaged under $10,000. By 
doing without a few luxuries we could live quite well on that 
and even put some into savings each year. Our family 
vacations were usually camping trips, which cost practically 
nothing. One trouble was that nearly 20% of our income went 
to paying local taxes. The typical Lincoln household earned 
$100,000 and paid 5% of that in taxes, but effectively even less 
because of the deduction on their income tax. For them it was 
nothing. This brought me into conflict with the extravagant 
spending policies of the town's nouveau riche. There were 
some acrimonious exchanges at town meeting and in the local 
newspaper, which I now regret because it was a hopeless cause 
anyway. 

Another consideration was social. Jane was even more 
frugal than I. "Use it up, wear it out, make it do, or do without" 
was her motto. Many of our children's classmates lived in 
fancy homes with expensive cars and all the usual luxuries. 
Our kids were good sports and seldom complained, but it must 
have bothered them at times. Fortunately, their 4-H friends 
tended to be from families with lifestyles more like our own. 

As we sold (or gave away) the nursery stock left by the 
previous owner, we planted replacements, mostly evergreen 
seedlings. I also learned how to propagate plants such as 
rhododendron. Each spring we sold some. We also sold fruits, 
vegetables, and honey. Our annual sales were seldom more 
than $1000, but they did allow us to be classified as a farm, 
which cut our real estate taxes in half. One added benefit was 
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that it eased the friction between myself and the big spenders in 
town government. 

Actually, we were very lucky to have chosen Lincoln for our 
homestead. I was surprised to discover that in many of our 
surrounding towns, zoning laws were being passed prohibiting 
persons from working in their homes. In one case I remember, 
a man in Wayland was stopped from repairing bicycles. In 
another, a woman in Sudbury was cited for giving sewing 
lessons in her home. Who would care? That would be the 
social vigilantes, recently moving out from Brookline or 
Newton, perhaps concerned about their newfound social class 
or possibly property values. I was never quite sure. 

There were a few of these "watch and ward" types in 
Lincoln, but no one Paid much attention to them. We let the 
AMC store their canoe trailer on our property. You could 
barely see it when driving by. Once when I was talking to 
Warren Flint, the town Executive Secretary and himself a 
farmer, he remarked that someone had lodged a complaint 
about my storing canoes on my residential property, which of 
course they would never tell me directly. I suggested to Warren 
that the next time this happened, he remind them that those 
canoes are loaned freely to the Lincoln Girl Scouts, I volunteer 
my time for their canoeing instruction on Valley Pond, and I 
also assist the Lincoln Boy Scouts on overnight canoe-camping 
outings. We both had a good laugh. I never heard about any 
more complaints. 

As our girls grew up and flew the nest, our farming activities 
shrank. The bees and farm stand were the first to go, then all 
animals and most of the fruit and vegetables. Jane's father had 
been a poultry farmer, and perhaps for that reason she could 
never quite give up her many ducks, geese, and chickens. Jane 
died in 1991. After that, I did only what was necessary to 
maintain the land and prevent it from reverting to weeds and 
brush. In 1998 I moved to Andover. I then placed a permanent 
conservation restriction on the farmland to prevent any 
development of this valuable property and sold it to one of my 
daughters and her husband, who live there now. They both 
have jobs, but manage to grow many fruits and vegetables just 
as we used to. No doubt their two children will soon be 
carrying on the family tradition, living the good life. 

This story is full of ironies. Although I complained about 
our high real estate taxes, the spending, zoning, and 
conservation policies of the town had the effect of driving 
property values sky high, especially ours with four prime two- 
acre lots. Great! But then I gave up all of that with the 
conservation easement, in effect making a very sizable gift to 
the people of the Town of Lincoln. So in the end you could say 
I declared a truce with the town. Probably few ever knew this, 
for there was never any public announcement of the gift and it 
was not even included in the Annual Report. The conservation 
land will be a memorial to Jane. She loved the farm life, and 
we certainly enjoyed our full measure of it there. Baseball and 
Strawberries 

When I was in high school we were all Red Sox fans of 
course. A few of my classmates actually managed to attend 
some games at Fenway Park, probably by hitchhiking and with 
or without permission to skip school for the day. It wasn't so 
much to see the teams play but rather to see Ted Williams. 
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Later, Jane and I used to attend a game once in a while, and it 
was a thrill to finally get to see the great Ted Williams at the 
plate. We often sat in the center field bleachers, and I used to 
watch the action with binoculars. Williams was a pronounced 
pull hitter, and he had many hits taken away by the famous 
"Ted Williams shift." Once when I was watching with 
binoculars, I saw him completely shift his stance just as the 
pitch was being delivered and stroke the ball down the left field 
line. The opposing left fielder (I have forgotten who) raced 
toward the corner. But then the ball struck the doorway where 
the grounds crew came out and bounced back toward third base, 
with the left fielder then running in that direction. But then it 
hit something else and ended up rolling toward the comer 
again. By the time the left fielder picked it up, Williams was 
standing on third base. I don't know if he ever hit an inside-the- 
park home run at Fenway Park, and I always wondered, but I 
think he could easily have made it around the bases that day. 

Another time, when Jane and I were sitting in the right field 
stands, we were disappointed that Williams was sick and not in 
the lineup. But late in the game he came in as a pinch hitter and 
blasted one high over our heads. What a thrill that was. How I 
wish we had seen his final game. 

Our farm in Lincoln had two ponds that were once dug for 
irrigation. The larger one, near the front of the property, had 
been stocked with trout by the previous owner, but they must 
have all been caught by the time we arrived. The man who 
lived across the street, Ray Maher, was among other things a 
baseball umpire. Consequently he was friendly with the Red 
Sox and used to invite them out for parties. Our previous 
owner let them fish in the pond. One time Sox second baseman — 
Pumpsie Green is said to have caught a large trout there. At 
least that is the story I heard, and from a couple of sources, so it | 
must be true. 

Sometime around 1970, I submitted a mathematical puzzle 
for the puzzle page of the Old Farmer's Almanac, which 
resulted in my receiving a few letters from readers. By far the: 
most interesting was from Cot Deal, pitching coach of the 
Cleveland Indians. We exchanged a couple of letters, in one of 
which he invited me and my family to attend a game the next: 
time the Indians were in Boston, by just going to some ticket 
window, mentioning his name, and identifying ourselves. 

Thrilled at the opportunity, we made plans to take up his 
offer. At that time we grew lots of strawberries and had a pick-) 
your-own business going. Just before the game, we picked a 
large basket of strawberries, brought them to Fenway Park, and 
took them down to the Indians dugout, which was near our 
seats. An usher took them from us and delivered them. After 
the game, we went to where the players come out and waited a 
long time. The police were clearing out others hanging around 
there, mostly kids, but we must have looked innocent and they: 
let us stay. Finally Cot Deal came out and we thanked him for 
his generosity. He said that he did not know anyone else in 
Boston, so we should feel free to use his free passes whenever 
we wished. Alas, the Indians were having a losing season! 
Shortly thereafter the manager, Alvin Dark, was fired and 80) 
too went Cot Deal. That was the last I ever heard of him. By 
the way, he told us that the strawberries were a big hit in the | 
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Dear Summer Readers, 


A “perk” of summer is breakfast outside in the cool of morning. Last week’s “intruders” were a coyote — which had 
just visited a neighbor’s hen house — and a strutting wild turkey. The melodic bird songs add to the enjoyment. 

Accolades to the Celebration Committee for a lively Fourth, despite the “technical difficulties” of the evening fire 
works. The parade, the supper, the tennis, and much more made the day. 

The Old Sudbury Road “expressway” is attracting cyclists. The road has been recently resurfaced. There are no lines 
and the soft shoulders add to the safety concerns of neighbors. Is town hall listening? Or better yet driving it? 

The cover photograph is the work of Marnie Crawford Samuelson who photographs for People Magazine, Newsweek, 
U. S. News and World Report, Children’s Hospital and Brown University. She feels that she photographs people and the fabric 
of their lives. Marnie lives in Brookline with her two daughters. She used to live on Lewis Street and remembers Codman 
Farm from the ‘70s. Now has a plot at the farm and feels gardening helped her recover from cancer treatments. The Codman 
Farmer, Ray (who writes for us) has been sharing his stories with her. In the spring she was making an image of Ray and his 
dog, Maxi, out in a newly plowed field, kicking back at the end of the day. This is the story behind the cover picture. Now in 
summer Marnie has been driving to Codman at sunrise and accompanying Ray and Maxi on morning chores. The reason? A 


new project: Maxi’s Day: A Dog's View of Codman. Stay posted! 
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Dryopteris goldiana, Goldie’s Wood Fern 


by Jennie Greeson 


Every time I see a Goldie’s Wood Fern I think of my hus- 
band’s grandmother. A 
b £8 gage real matriarch, this stur- 
“=~ dy little women who was 
about five feet tall, lived 
into her nineties and was 
reading Latin Classics until her 
death. Her back was straight as 
an arrow and she walked with 
self-assurance and _ authority. 
‘ Without the horrible disease of can- 
cer no telling how long she would 
have lived. I deeply admired her; as 
you can tell, she definitely won my 
heart. She was head of the Temperance 
League in her small town and when it 
came time for the woman’s right to vote, 
it was Goldie that went around to gather up the women to 
register. Despite the lapse of time this is what I recall 
when I see the Goldie’s Wood Fern. 


% 


This fern is massive in shape and firm in texture with stur- 

dy, deep green blades. Known in some areas as the giant 

wood-fern, under favorable conditions this lovely fern can 

grow to 60 inches. With its short-creeping rhizome (root 

stock), Goldie’s Wood Fern makes an attractive, compact 
_ stand of broad, arching fronds. 


Crowns of next spring’s heavily-scaled crosiers form in 
_ late summer or early fall. If you look closely they can be 
seen partially concealed in the dark leaf mold. These 
_shaggily clad crosier coverings are composed of many 
| transparent, white and golden-brown elongated scales. 
_ These fiddleheads are a highlight of the spring garden. If 
_ you are at all interested in this family of plants, this fern is 
a must for your garden. 


| Goldie’s fern requires a cool, shady location with soil, rich 
_in humus and rotting leaf mulch. It is terrestrial in damp 
| woods and on stream banks, often among rocks, occasion- 
_ ally epipetric (growing on rocks) at the base of cliffs and 
| on talus slopes. Potato-sized stones around the roots sim- 
‘ulate conditions in which the fern naturally grows. As 
_ with most ferns the mulch should be kept moist at all times 
| and on hot days leaves should be occasionally mist- 
sprayed. 


Copyright 2002 Jennie Greeson 


Dryopteris goldiana crosses with several other species, 
forming some excellent hybrids such as D. clintoniana, a 
cross with D. cristata, and D. celsa, a cross with D. ludovi- 
ciana. I have both in my yard. I find the Log Fern, D. 
celsa, of particular interest since its one parent D. ludovi- 
ciana is a southern variety that cannot grow in this area. 
The range of this fern is from New Brunswick to 
Minnesota, south to southeastern Virginia. It can also be 
found in the mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee 
and in Iowa. 


While the Goldie’s Wood Fern can form a backbone for a 
perennial woodland garden, there are others of equal 
importance. The lime green color of the delicately tapered 
New York Fern, Thelypteris noveboracensis, adds light- 
ness and its short-creeping rhizome insures a dense spread 
of this smaller fern. The Marginal Wood Fern, Dryopteris 
marginalis, has an ascending crown and forms a lovely 
specimen plant with bluish blades that add a contrast to 
the other greens of the garden tapestry. In a bed where I 
grow sedum, there is the Lady Fern, Athyrium felix-femi- 
na. People sometimes mistakenly believe that ferns only 
grow in the woods. Almost any fern can be grown in the 
cultivated garden where roots can be kept moist. (For 
those who are not aware of the fact, there are ferns that 
grow only in the desert). 


Really the list seems unending. In the woods surrounding 
my garden, which are part of the watershed, all three of the 
Royal Ferns are present. The Osmunda genus is quite 
flamboyant in its stature. It makes a bold statement under 
spreading pine. The ubiquitous Hayscented Fern, 
Dennstaedtia punctilobula grows under oaks in areas 
where nothing else but wood asters can survive. These 
more commonly occurring ferns form a background for 
other ferns. 


I am really only beginning to learn to garden but somehow 


seeing Goldie in my garden every time I enter makes it 
seem a more enjoyable place. 
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Poetry 


A Stand of Mushrooms Summer Storm 
By Mark Hopkins 
By Mark Hopkins 
Out of the blackened 
The day after never; we will have an explanation. ae i aoe eS ig 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU, 1857 
urgent gusts 


shatters wavetips 

on the Sound. 

The sky is fury, 

its unspun wool of clouds 
curried straight by wind. 
Its saggings swoop 

with elf-beard lowness; 


Monday there was only moss. Wednesday night 
the hooded chorus gathered quite from nowhere 
by the hundreds, owning where they stood. 
Cheek to ground at Thursday dawn 

I made them welcome. Suddenly then, 

reverent to their sternness, I knew their names: 
Jesus, Mozart, Homer, Mao, Lincoln, Plato, Yeats, 


b igns bruised 
Sulieman, Hitler, Chaucer, Rumi, Moses, SEE Yer Use OSes 
Ghenghis, Al der, Tutenkh Darwi with unreal hues. 
enghis, Alexander, Tutenkhamen, Darwin, Nata ens sicitictite 


Leonardo, Cook, and on and on. 

Saturday disaster struck when local dogs 

raced through and smeared the forward ranks 

to slime. By Sunday the others’ shoulders sagged 
and edges frayed; a pallor spread. One more day 

and they were gone, leaving behind a veil of dust 


cleaves the all-wrong 
midday darkness. 

The sea fades gray 
with spiking rain, 
and on my shoulders 


that quickly blew away. pelt the cold pennies 
of angry drops. 
Copyright 2001 Mark Hopkins A thunder slams the world 
devoid of any color. 
AUGUST It has begun. 
! 
: By Mark Hopkins Copyright 2001 Mark Hopkins 
| 
Bees sleep. 


Daisies rest from 
growing. Under 
melon green trees 
simmering 
in whiteness, 

a barebulb sky 
blots shadows 
black as silence 
on paper grass. 
In the hollow 
of this airless 
world, the sound 
is the sun. 


Copyright 2001 Mark Hopkins 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
| RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
{. = Group West Division 


W 


The Real Estate Leaders 781-250-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


NEW LISTING 


LINCOLN - A wonderful 4 bedroom cape on picture perfect one acre. The floor plan permits a variety of life styles. the first floor 
has open living room and country kitchen, a small enclosed breezeway with sliders to back yard, 2 bedrooms and bath. The second 
floor has 2 skylit bedrooms and full bath with access to deck overlooking lovely back yard. Remarkable price $365,000! 


GROTON - This exceptional Antique Estate, circa 1880, was originally the “Clara Endicott Sears House”. The living area (8,575 s.f._ 
has been exceptionally restored by the present owners who have made it their home since 1983. The attention to period detail is super | 
and has been replicated where necessary with the utmost care. The house features a gracious entry hall, a grand living room with cof | 
fered ceiling, a library with half moon window wall, a fireplaced drawing room, a banquet size dining room, an incredible new gour- 


met kitchen that opens to a family room/eating area and a four-season sunroom that overlooks the in-ground pool. $2,975,000 


ANCOLN - A Grand Estate surrounded by wrought iron fencing is perfectly sited on two acres in prestigious Warbler Springs. A 
erfect blend of contemporary and traditional, it manages the trick of being both serene and powerful. The seventeen room (11,900 sq. 
. ) residence features: a two room dining room, a library with an octagonal reading rom, a first floor guest suite, a home theatre, a 
ot-tub and a sauna. The formal landscape includes a pool and cabana. This wonderful house, grand yet casual, is a place for gracious 
ntertaining, happy fun, and comfortable living. $2,900,000 By Appointment 


INCOLN - This 5 year young center entrance colonial is beautifully sited on 1.8 acrws in much sought after Lincoln location. 4500 
.F. interior boasts impeccable décor, fantastic gourmet kitchen, fire placed family room with access to screen poorch, upstairs Rec 
bom and more. the views from house are beautiful open meadows. $1,375,000 Come See by Appointment 


A Team to Remember 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
: Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Ine. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 


781-705-4017 Voice Mail Neel iconminoad 781-795-4018 Voice Mail 
Each office individually owned and operated 


Bheila Harding, GRI Patti Salem, Buyer Specialist 
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Shows and Events at DeCordova 


Looking at Ground Zero: Photographs by Kevin 
Bubriski 
September 14, 2002 — February 23, 2002 

Museums, as stewards of the nation’s stories, 
offer special places to examine and reaffirm our oft-taken- 
for-granted liberties, such as the freedom to assemble, cre- 
ate, worship, inquire, and express ideas, as well as the 
freedom from fear. With the exhibition Looking at 
Ground Zero: Photographs by Kevin Bubriski, 
DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park joins forces with 
other museums around the nation that choose, each in its 


- Own way, to commemorate the tragedy of 9/11. 


Shot in the streets immediately surrounding 
Ground Zero in New York City, Kevin Bubriski’s 24 x 20” 
black and white photographs are a striking reminder of the 
initial and lasting impact that the deaths of thousands of 
people and the destruction of the World Trade Center had 
on the citizens of New York—and anyone else with even 
a remote connection to the city. Instead of focusing on the 
chaos of the actual disaster site, however, Bubriski chose 
to photograph the people—oddly quiet and standing still 
in the traditionally frenzied city streets—who stare at the 
scene before them. In these photos, the World Trade 
Center is nowhere in evidence, except in the stunned 
expressions on the faces of the people now confronting the 
sight of its obliteration. 

These 25 beautifully printed black and white sil- 


| ver gelatin prints capture very early reactions to the 
| tragedy—long before the tourist-accessible viewing plat- 
form was built, and long before most of us returned to our 
almost normal daily lives. The Vermont-based photogra- 
| pher, most famous for his photos of the Himalayan region, 
_ captured these eloquent images during a series of trips 
_ down to New York in early October and mid-November 
2001. 


Bubriski will also be conducting a lecture, slide 


| presentation, Master Class, and guided tour of this exhibi- 
tion. Call DeCordova’s Education Department for more 
| information at 781/259-0505. 


Looking at Ground Zero is organized by 


| Curatorial Fellow Jennifer Uhrhane. 


Sculpture Park Family Day 
Sunday, August 18, 2002 from 1 — 4 pm 

On a more cheerful and invigorating note, meet 
your friends and family at DeCordova’s 3" Sculpture 
Park Family Day. Participate in art activities, relay races, 
and an art-themed obstacle course. Live entertainment 
throughout the day will ensure a superb time. Be captivat- 
ed by 1:30 pm and 3 pm interactive theatre performances 
of “The Tale of the Three Little Pigs” with City Stage 
Company, a 2 pm interactive drumming experience with 
Bob Bloom of Drumming About You, and balloon sculp- 
tures all afternoon by Ed Popielarczyk’s Magical 
Moments. In case of rain, the event will be held inside the 
Museum. This event is free for DeCordova Members and 
$5 for Non-Members. Reservations are required. Call 
781/259-3629 or email membership@decordova.org. 

Sculpture Park Family Day is supported in part by 
Acton/Boxborough Cultural Council, Bedford Cultural 
Council, Belmont Cultural Council, Lincoln Cultural 
Council, Littleton Cultural Council, and Weston Cultural 
Council, local agencies supported by the Massachusetts 
Cultural Council, a state agency. 


General Information 

DeCordova Museum is open Tuesday through 
Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on selected Monday holidays. 
Admission is $6 per person, $4 for senior citizens, stu- 
dents, and youth ages 6-12. Children age 5 and under, 
Lincoln residents, and Active Duty Military Personnel and 
their dependents are admitted free. The Sculpture Park is 
open year round during daylight hours and is free. The 
Store @ DeCordova and the School Gallery are open 
Monday through Thursday, 9:30 am to 7:30 pm, Friday 
through Saturday, 9:30 am to 5:30 pm, and Sunday 11:30 
am to 5:30 pm. The Café @ DeCordova is open 
Wednesday through Sunday, 11 am to 3 pm. Free guided 
public tours of the Museum’s main galleries take place 
every Wednesday and Sunday at 2 pm. Free tours of the 
Sculpture Park are given on Saturday and Sunday at | pm 
from May to October. Visit www.decordova.org or call 
781/259-8355 for further information. 
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FAMILY TRAVEL WITH A DIFFERENCE 


April 19 - April School Vacation Week 


Reefs and Rivers of the Mayan World: Belize, Guatemala and Honduras 


Join David Waight and the Lindblad Expeditions naturalists on an expedition to 
this fascinating region of the Americas. This is a trip for all ages and interests: 


Snorkel and scuba dive with expert dive masters... 
Kayak in crystal clear waters along the Central American Coast 
See Guatemala's Garifuna people 
Visit the rarely seen Mayan ruins at Quirigua 
Explore the Cockscomb Wildlife Sanctuary - jaguar reserve 
Pre or post tours to Mayan ruins at Tikal and Copan 


This small ship cruise offers an opportunity for casual travel, up close look at jungle birds 
and wildlife, exploration of the most extensive reef system in the Americas, lectures, 

and personal attention from extraordinary naturalists. Lindblad Expeditions has received 
awards as the most outstanding small ship expedition cruise company over the past 


twenty years. 


Early booking discount 10% if booked by July 19th 


All children 21 and under receive a 25% discount when 
accompanied by at least 1 adult in order to get discount. 
Here's your chance to get your April vacation planned with only one phone call! 
Only 8 cabins available for our small group of Lincolnites. 


Prices start at $1980 


For complete information: Call 781-259-1200 
The Travel Station, Inc....2 Lewis Street...Lincoln 
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Survey Says.....Come on down! 


By Jeanne Bracken 


These being the hazy if not entirely lazy but always crazy 
_ days of summer, the Bookie wants to put you all to work. 
The Lincoln Public Library has been trying to get the word 
| out about all the wonderful databases that are available 
_ both here at 3 Bedford Road and, in many cases, from your 
_ own home, office, school, cyber café or wherever you log 
on. 

__ So: how would you go about answering these questions? 

Because we’re the good guys, we are providing the 
answers at the end of this column, although if we were 
| more self-serving, we’d make you come in to find out. 

1. I really like the Stephanie Plum books by Janet 
Evanovich. I’ve already read the latest, Hard Eight. Any 
| suggestions for similar titles? 

| 2. My mother used to quote a poem that went something 
like “The plowman homeward plods his weary way...” | 
have looked in poetry indexed by first line and last line but 
I can’t find it. Can you? 

3. My nanny/mother-in-law/exchange student is learning 
English but would like to be able to read current news and 
so forth in her native Spanish. Where would she have to go 
to find Spanish language magazines? 

| 4. My book group 1s reading Like Water for Chocolate by 
Laura Esquivel. I need some biographical information and 
| maybe a few reviews or other critical sources. We are 
| meeting tonight. 

5. We have tickets for the Dutch paintings exhibit at the 
_ Museum of Fine Arts. I’d like to learn a little before we go, 
_ but I don’t want a whole book. 

6. My son is starting to think about college. Is there any 
efficient way to begin the search? 

And now the answers. You will have to come to the 

| library to use some of these databases, but others are as 
_ close as the computer in your den. 
1. Brainstorming for good reads is a time-honored 
library service called “Reader’s Advisory”, and the 
_ process has gotten a lot easier with the advent of 
NoveList. Articles about many popular authors tell a little 
about the writer and their works, then suggest “read- 
alikes”. As luck would have it, there is an article on Janet 
Evanovich, and for additional suggestions, take a look at 
the Comic Capers list (choose Browse 


Lists/Explore Fiction, then 
Home access available. 

2. A terrific database called Poemfinder answers this one 
in a jiffy. It is possible to search not only title, poet, first 
and last lines but also full text, which would turn up (once 
you spell “ploughman” right) Gray’s “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard”, where the quoted line falls 

a bit after the beginning. Library access only. 

3. She won’t have to go far. We have access to a nifty 
source called Ethnic NewsWatch, which not only provides 
information from non-WASP points of view, but which 
also is searchable and readable en Espanol. She can also 
go to the MLN online catalog and use the subject heading 
“Spanish Language Materials” to find books and the like. 
Home access. 

4. NoveList also has an entry for this title, with review 
excerpts. For additional information, use the Big Three lit- 
erary databases: Contemporary Authors, Contemporary 
Literary Criticism, and Dictionary of Literary Biography. 
For more reviews, try InfoTrac Onefile, which searches 
both general and academic periodicals at the same time. 
Full text of many of the articles is online. Quick and easy. 
Home access. 

5. Take a look at Grove Dictionary of Art online (we also 
have just bought the print set). Look under Netherlands, 
not Dutch, to find an informative introduction to various 
Dutch art forms, including paintings by era. Library 
access only. 

6. Well, you could haul home a couple of those hefty col- 
lege directories from the library, or you could go to 
CollegeSource Online. There you can enter preferences 
like major, geographic area, size of student body, and 
other factors. You will get a list of colleges and universi- 
ties that fit your criteria, with links to online catalogs and 
web pages. Home access. 

This is just a taste of the delights that await those who 
sample the library’s offerings. The reference staff are 
pleased to teach folks how to use these and other data- 
bases. Please take a moment to fill out our SURVEY of 
database interest, which looks long and complicated 
but isn’t. You may be surprised at the extensive list of 
sources you can use. 


Mysteries and Thrillers.) 
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Over 30 Organic Items Carried 


In Our Produce Department Daily POISON IVY 


- - and growing Every Day ERADICATION 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln Service 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm Celebrating our 10th year 
Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 


[) ONELAN'S 


wma SUPERMARKETS Soe 


Cooper's 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 


Sy 
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The Real Estate Leaders 


Betty Kimnach, CBR 

RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 

146 Lincoln Road 

Lincoln, MA 01773 


Office Phone: 781-259-9700 


For an appointment call 


LINCOLN -This spacious 12 Room Colonial located in premiere neighborhood 
boasts 2+ landscaped acres of privacy. Close to major routes and Boston it 
stands out in comparison to other neighboring communities over 7,000 square 
feet of living - a combination of rich traditional detail and contemporary, newly 
had applianced kitchen with walls of glass inviting the spring indoors! Appt Betty 
Betty Kimnach Kimnach 781-259-0105 


781-259-0105 $1,995,000 
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Attitude Adjustment 


By Ray Adamson 


Here at Codman Farm we believe in treating our 
employees fairly. However sometimes we have to be firm 
disciplinarians, as all employers have to be if their 
employees are not coming up to scratch. 

Case in point: 

Eugene had been working at the farm for several 


catch him taking naps in the sun or just walking around 
daydreaming. I gave him several warnings but it didn’t 
seem to do any good, he just pecked at his work. 

Then I got complaints from visitors to the farm 
that Eugene was harassing them. We couldn’t tolerate that 
at all, so with heavy heart I set out to do what I had to do. 
That Friday evening I lopped off his head. 

Harriette made chicken and dumplings the next 


years and had been an exceptionally conscientious work- day. I love chicken and dumplings. 
er. However, he started slacking off on the job and we’d 
Copyright 2002 Ray Adamson 

Jacqueline 


By Ray Adamson 


Whenever I hear the song, Someday My Love, | 
think of her. oye 

I met her in the summer that I was ten. I was 
walking down the middle of a brook with a red ribbon 
attached to a fishing hook, catching frogs. She was sitting 
at the brook’s edge, reading a book. 

“Hi!” she said. 

“Hi back at you,” said I. 

“Ray,” I replied, “where’d you come from?” | 
queried. 

“My name is Jackie,” she said. “Thanks for ask- 


“I’m sorry,” I said, “It’s just that you startled me, 
I didn’t expect to see anyone here.” 
We sat and talked the whole afternoon. She told 


| me, amongst other things, that her mother had died that 


spring, and that her father stay with her aunt and uncle 


| here for the summer. 


We became inseparable that summer — the best of 
buddies. She fit right in with all my male friends and 
became just one of the guys. Something about her made 
her accepted with no questions asked. We all went hiking, 
swimming, fishing, and to the County Fair together at the 
end of that summer. It was at the County Fair that I got 
the first inkling that we were more than just buddies, but I 


Copyright 2/14/2002 Ray Adamson 


didn’t know what my feelings really were. I was con- 
fused. After all, | was only ten years old and she was too. 

The day after the Fair, she came to say goodbye. 
I walked her back to her aunt and uncle’s where I met her 
father who was waiting for her. 

Just before I left we were alone for a minute and 
that is when she smiled and said “See you next year, my 
lover 

I don’t know what happened, but she never came 
again. 

Over the years, I would occasionally think of her 
and realize, as I didn’t know then, that she was my First 
Love. 

Some twenty-five years or so later, her uncle died. 
I went to his wake to bid him farewell. There this hand- 
some matronly woman came over and simply said “Hi.” 

I said “Hi,” back to her. 

She said quietly, “I never forgot.” And I replied 
“Neither have I.” 

We told each other about our spouses and kids and 
some other small talk about her aunt and uncle and then 
we Said goodbye. Before I left, she leaned close to me and 
asked, “Do you remember our song”? 

I nodded my head, and she whispered “I guess it 
was just not meant to be.” 
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Working with 
Coldwell Banker Hunneman, 
the two most important decisions we 
will make together are the pricing of 
25 Lincoln Road your home and the marketing plan 
wane ae for exposing your property to the 
Lincoln@hunneman.com lar. gest p ool of qualified b UVErS. 


HUNNEMAN 


Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


Sandra Bradlee | 
781-259-0257 


781-259-1070 


Susan Law 
781-446-0814 


Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 


Diana Smith 


Lois Tetreault 
781-259-1822 


Elinor White 
978-897-5264 


781-259-0634 


o , 
Jeff Morgenstern 
Manager/Coach 
508-383-0241 


Lincoln-This comfortable Lincoln Cape awaits a new family 
to enjoy it. The sunny, open lot is flat and all useable. First 
floor master bedroom. The large eat-in kitchen opens to a 24’ 
x 14’ three season porch with a gas fireplace. There is a 
walk-in cedar closet on the second floor and a playroom in 
the basement level. In addition to the 2 car garage, there is a 
20’x10’ shop or shed building. $629,000 


Lincoln-Extensively updated, with a dramatic addition by 
architect Richard Puffer, this Contemporary is a find. 
Handsome custom kitchen includes a sub-zero fridge. 
Beautifully landscaped with perennial beds, vegetable gar- 
den, fruit trees and rolling land. There is also a fabulous deck 
and cobblestone patio. $1,149,900 


Lincoln Ridge-This lovely freestanding condominium has 
privacy, ample living area, and direct access from the two-car 
garage into the kitchen. There are three guest parking spaces 
near the condo and miles of walking trails and conserved land 
surrounding the complex. $649,000 


Lincoln-Spectacular 2+-acre lot abutting acres of conserva- 
tion land boasts ’50’s era Bungalow near Lincoln Library and 
Old Town Hall. The home offers 6 rooms, 3 bedrooms, | full 
and 2 half baths, and almost 2,000 square feet of living space. 
There are two fireplaces, a new roof, air conditioning, flag- 
stone, tile and hardwood floors. Unlimited possibilities! 
$849,000 


Lincoln-Classic European estate with 10,000 square foot 
manor, pond and 6.9 acre meadow views. Built in 1992, 
spectacular features include 2-stall barn, trails off property, 
indoor pool, elevator and “smart house” system. $3,875,000 


Ryan Estates-Condominium for ages 55 and older. 2 bed- 
room, 2 bath first floor condo faces east with balcony 
overlooking conservation land. This unit includes a 
garage. $340,000 


COLDWCLL 
BANKCR 


HUNNEMAN 


www.hunneman.com 


CLASSIC CONTRACTING 


20 Lewis Street 
Lincoln, MA 
781-259-8717 


New Construction 

Additions 

Kitchens 
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Lincoln Memories — Part II 
By Stewart Coffin 


Lincoln Is A Dirty Town 


In addition to the weekly newspaper, Lincoln had 
a bi-monthly publication called, The Lincoln Review, 
to which I contributed occasionally. One of the edi- 
tors was our neighbor Betty Smith. Most of the arti- 
cles were bland, such as on gardening or natural his- 
tory. One time I told Betty I had an inspiration for an 
article to spice up the next edition and perhaps 
increase circulation. My article appeared in the 
September-October 1989 issue under the heading 
Lincoln is a Dirty Town and read as follows: 
“While on a weekend outing recently in another 
part of the state (Eastern States Exposition fair- 
grounds in West Springfield), Jane and I could not 
help but overhear the conversation of two nicely 
dressed ladies at the dining table next to ours. When 
one of them mentioned that she had recently moved 
to Lincoln from another Boston suburb where the 
second lady lived, our ears pricked up a bit, especial- 
ly when the second lady asked the first how she 
would characterize Lincoln. 
“Here I should mention that the town she had 


| moved from is characterized by more of a country 


club atmosphere and proper estates with stone 


| gateposts, drives with neatly trimmed hedges, well 
| manicured lawns - that sort of thing. She paused for 


a moment to reflect on the question and then came 
out with: “Well - Lincoln is a dirty town!” 

“At this point, you can be sure we both paused 
aghast in mid-sandwich, glanced amusedly at each 


_ other, and leaned closer to catch every word! You 
_ probably guessed it. She was referring to the fact that 


driveways in Lincoln are more likely to have a truck 


"or tractor parked in them rather than a Mercedes. 


Fields are more likely to have sheep and cows graz- 


| ing upon them rather than golf carts, and yards more 


likely to be plowed into vegetable gardens. She also 
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remarked that Lincolnites are apt to be seen shopping 
or going about town in work clothes and gardening 
boots, and even attending meetings in such garb. It 
wasn’t that she disapproved - just taking a while to 
get used to it all. 

“We laughed about it all the way home and will 
probably be quoting it for the rest of our days. Yes, 
Lincoln is indeed a dirty town!” 

We thought that after this was published in this 
local magazine perhaps we would hear from the lady 
recently arrived in Lincoln, but we never did. 


Night Visitors 


I think there are more wild animals in the suburbs 
these days than far out in the country. Having poul- 
try attracts even more, not to mention having conser- 
vation land and wetlands nearby. Directly across the 
road from our farm in Lincoln were several hundred 
acres of wetlands and dense woods, ideal breeding 
grounds for raccoons. For many years Watertown 
Dairy raised sweet corn in a 10-acre field on the Van 
Leer farm right next to us. When the corn was ripe, 
it tended to insulate us from the raccoons. When you 
drove by at night you would see them crossing back 
and forth between living and dining quarters, with a 
few unlucky ones splattered on the road. 

When corn was not in season, and even more so 
after the dairy went out of business, the raccoons 
zeroed in on us as their prime target. It was hopeless 
to raise corn without an electric fence around the gar- 
den. We soon learned to shut the chickens up at 
night, and the geese were able to take care of them- 
selves, but our nesting Muscovy ducks were vulnera- 
ble. 

Our collie dog “Dusty” enjoyed patrolling the 
grounds at night, and we could usually tell by his 
bark when he had a raccoon up a tree. Jane would 
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hold a flashlight while I shot it out of the treetops. 
Often they came down full of fight, and Dusty would 
throw himself into the pitched battle, but as he grew 
older we thought it best to restrain him. 

We also trapped raccoons by the dozens in a 
Havahart box trap. We could hear the characteristic 
clang of the trap door closing. One night when this 
happened, I did not want to deal with the critter until 
next morning, so I left it in the trap. They are very 
clever at reaching around corners and trying every 
possible means of escape. To play it safe, I set the 
trap in the back of our Chevy Suburban for the night, 
and closed all doors and windows. When I came out 
the next morning to finish the job, I was not too sur- 
prised to discover that Mr. Raccoon had managed to 
escape from the trap and was roaming around inside 
_ the Chevy. What was amazing, though, was that he 
had started to roll down one of the windows! I 
remarked to Jane that it was a good thing we had not 
left the key in the ignition! I wish I had taken a pic- 
ture, aS some persons may not believe this story. For 
years afterward we had the chewed up rubber trim 
around the window as a reminder. 

We had an old wood and canvas rowboat by our 
_ nearer pond, no longer used and left upside down. 
One of our Muscovy ducks decided to nest under it. 
| I kept count of the eggs, because when they reach the 
_ count of 16 they are ready to start incubating. Just 
| when the full count was reached, something got in 
| one night and ate half the eggs. Whatever it was, I 
expected it would return the next night. Being an 
| inventive sort, I came up with an idea. I propped the 
boat up with a stick and arranged a trigger that would 
_ telease the stick so that the boat would fall down flat, 
| trapping whatever was inside. I then ran a string 
| about 150 feet to the house and in through a window, 
| so that when the boat fell it would yank the string and 
_ pull a tray full of cutlery clattering onto the hardwood 
floor. In the middle of the night it worked exactly as 
planned, making a helluva noise and waking every- 
one up. So out we hurried, Jane with the flashlight 


and I with the rifle. I carefully dug away just enough 
space for a peek, and there was a gray fox, the only 
one I have ever seen. When I withdrew the flashlight 
that smart fox must have realized this was his only 
chance, for he shot through that small opening prac- 
tically into my face and in an instant vanished into the 
night. In looking back now, I guess that was perhaps 
a good ending to the story, although at the time I was 
really peeved at myself. 

Our house was set back from the road by 300 feet, 
and there was practically no traffic at night anyway, 
so it was blissfully quiet. With the bedroom windows 
wide open at night, you could hear the most haunting 
night sounds. In the early spring it was the peepers - 
we always looked forward to their shrill chorus every 
spring. Later there would be other kinds of frogs, 
especially bullfrogs with their deep “chug-a-rum.” 
Then there were owls. You could nearly always hear 
one or two somewhere way off, for their hoot must 
carry a long distance. My favorite sound was a pack 
of coyotes on the run, coming closer and then fading 
away in the distance. You could only wonder what 
they might have been chasing. As their numbers 
increased in recent years, I think they may have 
deserved credit for a decrease in the woodchuck pop- 
ulation. We did not like woodchucks. 

The one thing I miss the most is the fireflies. When 
the kids were young, at least one night every summer 
we would go out into the fields with nets and they 
would each fill a glass jar with fireflies to take back 
to their room, just as my sister and I had done when 
we were young. Back in those days, the fields would 
be utterly ablaze with millions of flickering lights. 
What a sight! I haven’t seen anything like that in 
many years. Then there was our annual moonwalk. 
Directly behind our property was land of Drumlin 
Farm Wildlife Sanctuary and the hill from which it 
got its name. When the girls were small, one special 
evening in mid summer every year we would go for 
a hike up the hill to watch the full moon rise. 
Because of the summer haze, usually you would not 
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see the moon until it was up several degrees above 
the distant hills. Then it would gradually appear deep 
ruby red, and we would make our way back home by 
the light of the full moon. 

This was about the same time that American astro- 
nauts were going into space, so we called it our 
moonwalk. Back then the manned space program 
was costing us taxpayers billions with no apparent 
benefits whatsoever (probably hundreds of billions 
today!), surely one of the most colossal wastes of 
human resources in history. Our moonwalk cost 
nothing and the benefits were beyond measure. 


Dirty Tricks 


When my father was a boy, growing up in the 
Down East town of Harrington, Maine, his family 
had a collie dog named Bonnie. From the amazing 
stories of his boyhood adventures with that dog that 
he told and retold, one would gather that Bonnie was 
an animal of extraordinary intelligence. My father 
always claimed that the collie of today is pathetically 
stupid by comparison. He blamed this on the modern 
breeding of collies to have very long noses, thus pro- 
ducing a corresponding reduction in the size of their 
brains. Like so many of his bizarre theories that he 
so fervently maintained, I accepted them completely 
only when I was quite young, but as I grew older, nat- 
urally I began to question all such things. More 
recently, the pendulum has swung back somewhat the 
other way, for often you do find at least a figment of 
truth in even the most seemingly outlandish beliefs. 

When daughter Abbie wanted a dog for 4-H obe- 
dience training, we unknowingly got her a purebred 
collie with long, pointy nose. (This was actually her 
second dog, being a replacement for Rusty, who was 
run over by a car.) I will say to his credit that at least 
Dusty was extremely friendly and good-natured, not 


at all like some collies I have known. He also had a 
measure of sporting blood in him and did a good job 
of controlling the woodchuck and raccoon population 
around the farm. But as far as general intelligence 
was concerned - well, the following story may give 
some idea. 

Like all farm dogs, Dusty loved being with us when 
we were out working in the fields around our place. 
One fine spring day, I was out in the backfield burn- 
ing brush, and of course Dusty was with me, busily 
sniffing around and hunting in the tall grass. As 
usual, he soon became tired and of course selected 
the driest grassy place he could find for his nap. I 
was not paying very close attention to the fire, as 
there were still patches of snow around the border of 
the field, but I had a garden hose handy just in case. 
As I was going about my work, suddenly I smelled 
the unmistakable stench of burning hair. Quickly 
glancing over, I saw that a bit of fire had spread in the 
grass to where Dusty was napping, and at that 
moment his fluffy flank was engulfed in flames while 
he lay still fast asleep and completely unaware. I 
immediately played the garden hose on him full 
force, which quickly extinguished the flame and 
brought him awake with a start! He sprang away and 
went sulking back to the house, causing quite a stir 
when other members of the family spotted him. 
Except for his strange appearance, which lasted for 
months, evidently he was none the worse for the 
experience. 

Now, what do you suppose he learned from all 
this? As far as we could tell, he was no more wary of 
fire than before. But forever afterward, whenever I 
picked up the garden hose, he would immediately 
slink away with his tail between his legs, glancing 
backward with squinty eyes and long, pointy nose as 
if to say, “No more dirty tricks!” 
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The author, my father-in-law, Dr. J. Russell Elkinton, was a frequent contributor to The Lincoln Review. This, 
his final contribution, was published in The Carleton-Willard Villager two weeks before his own passing on 
April 6" at 91 years. We shall miss his wisdom, eloquence and whimsy very much. 


Robert Loud, April 30, 2002. 


Social [In]Security in the Information Age 


By J. Russell Elkinton 


Bureaucratic Demise and Subsequent 
Resurrection of a Husband 


My dear wife Teresa died in Caswell Southeast on 
January 9, 2000, after nearly sixty years of happy mar- 
riage. As one of her executors, I was opening her mail 
soon after her passing and read a letter from the 
Commissioner of Social Security in Washington sympa- 
thizing with her about the loss of her husband and inform- 
ing her that her Social Security payments would be 
changed to a widow’s benefit. 

The next day in my own mail I received a “This- 
is-not-a-bill” report from Medicare. “We are not paying 
this bill from your dermatologist because he treated you 
after the date of your death.” 

I telephoned the Social Security office in 
Somerville. After a long trip working down the “menu” to 
— at last — a live human voice, I said, “There has been a 
mistake — I am still alive. It is my wife who has died. Is 
| your report what Mark Twain called an ‘exaggeration’ 
when he reacted to a premature report of his own death?” 
(Not a single one of my widely read New England friends 
_ failed immediately to mention this famous phrase of Mark 
_ Twain’s when I told this story.) 
| The human voice said, “Yes, we must have made 
a mistake. Your wife’s Social Security number was mis- 
read as yours. All you have to do is to come down here 
_ with your driver’s license for identification and prove 
you're alive.” 

I replied, “I have to do all that to correct your mis- 
_ take? After all, I’m eighty-nine years old and don’t readi- 
| ly drive around the back streets of Somerville. Shouldn’t 
| you drive up here to see if I’m alive or not?’ 

“No,” said the voice. “You have to come down 
ienere.” 

I hung up in disgust. 

With visions of a long line of misinformed com- 
puters all the way to Washington, I phoned again to the 
Somerville office and this time I got a supervisor. I started 
| over again. “Am I dead or alive?” 
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Mr. S, supervisor: “Apparently we made a mis- 
take. Just give me the name of the undertaker and I think 
I can help you so that you won’t have to come down here.” 
I gave him the name. An hour later he called me. “It’s all 
right. The undertaker confirms that it was your wife’s 
body that he cremated, not yours. Ill correct the mistaken 
identification right away. You won’t have to worry or 
come down here.” 

“Thank you,” I replied, “you have reassured me 
very much. I already feel cooler.” 

After a few days I called Mr. S again to ask, “Am 
I alive yet?” He replied, “The mistake is in process of 
being corrected.” 

Being corrected — but not completely, as I 
learned through exchanges with the Philadelphia bank 
where Teresa and I had a joint account. Its February state- 
ment showed that February Social Security benefits for 
both of us had been deposited. Then came a letter from the 
bank “re: Estate of Teresa Elkinton” saying that, as 
required by federal regulation, it had debited the account 
by $687. 

I called the bank. “You are not sending my wife’s 
benefit back, you are sending mine. What’s happening?” 
The bank answered: 

“Social Security has told us you are dead and your 
wife is the widow.” 

Stay tuned. 

In mid-March the Social Security office called to 
say that its records had been corrected, and added, “There 
may be a few further minor adjustments over the next few 
weeks.” 

I say to myself, “We’ll see.” 

* * x 

Final outcome: 

I am alive. 

The Social [In]Security accounts have been 
adjusted. 

The bureaucracies are in repose. 


This article appeared in the Carleton-Willard Villager, March 
2002, Volume 20, Number 1. 
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Don’t Call Me, I’m from Lincoln 


By Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


The question comes up almost everyday as I 
fill in forms, arrange deliveries and even schedule a 
doctor’s appointment. The question just pops up, 
totally innocuously. One little question isolates me 
from most of the rest of the world today. I hate this 
question because when I answer I have to give a long 
explanation as to why, in this day and age of 
advanced communication, I live in a hamlet of 
medieval technology. 

‘“What’s your home phone?” they ask dutiful- 
ly. 

*78 1-259-xxxx” I answer like any other nor- 
mal citizen. 

‘““What’s your cell phone number?” 

And that, my friends, is THE QUESTION. 

I stutter and stammer until usually they ask 
the next question with doubting disbelief. “You do 
have a cell phone, don’t you?” Like they are asking 
me if | am from Planet Earth. 

“Well,” I hesitate, and then I have to launch 
into the dreaded clarification. “I have a cell phone, 
but you’ll never reach me on it. There isn’t any serv- 
ice around where I live. I’m out of range 99% of the 
time. Just call me at home, please.” 

Then, they usually look at me very sadly, as if 
I’ve told them that Santa doesn’t really bring the 
presents. The fact that ‘these’ people are generally 


| under thirty makes it that much more incomprehensi- 
_ ble to them that I can even think of an existence with- 


out my mobile phone constantly ringing. 
One cell phone service hustler at the entrance 


| to Costco challenged me that he could offer me a bet- 
) ter rate plan than the one I had or I would get a free 


Tootsie Pop. Always motivated by my sweet tooth, I 
accepted. The next words out of his mouth were the 
fateful four — ‘Where do you live’. I was strolling 
away sucking my chocolate globe before I’d even 
finished the last ‘nnnn’ of Lincoln. Apparently, word 
has spread in the cell phone industry that Lincoln is a 
lost cause — sort of the Brigadoon of the mobile 
phone world. 

Then, my son took a job in Boston for the 
Summer and sublet an apartment near Harvard 
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Square. When I asked what his phone number for the 
summer would be, he replied to me as if I had tem- 
porarily been drained of all brain function by the 
invasion of the intellect snatchers. “Mom,” he spoke 
slowly to make sure I could understand, “Nobody has 
a phone plugged into the wall anymore. That’s so 
limiting! Just call me on my cell. That’s the only 
number you need for me.’ 

I mumbled a hasty goodbye, and then imme- 
diately picked up my tin can with the string attached 
to discuss my humiliation with my friend next door. I 
went off onto a rant before she could say a word. “We 
are the only people on earth not living within con- 
stant contact of everyone else in the world. EVERY- 
ONE 1s on a cell phone but us. Do you realize that if 
you saw a traffic accident on Lincoln Road you 
couldn’t call the police from your car? It’s faster to 
drive to the police station and report it. How dumb is 
that!” She listened patiently through her tin can on 
the other end of the string. 

But it wasn’t until yesterday, on Martha’s 
Vineyard, that I realized the true ramifications of the 
impediment it is to all our lives to be living without 
constant communications with everyone we know. 
While enjoying the rural beauties of this retreat from 
the mainland, we passed a couple of young boys with 
an old-fashioned lemonade stand by the side of the 
road. Norman Rockwell could have painted them just 
as they were. An orange crate upside down was their 
table, and the hand-painted sign spelled out “Lemon- 
Aid 4 25 sents.” As we walked up to support these 
budding entrepreneurs in their endeavor, I felt like I 
had taken a step back in time to an era when kids still 
did this kind of thing without fear of the perils of 
modern life. Then, the older one, not more than 
seven, pulled out a cell phone, dialed and said, 
“Mom, we need another green garbage bag for the 
trash when you drive by.” 

And if that wasn’t enough, on the radio a few 
hours later, I heard the following news report. “In 
many urban areas of the United States, there are more 
cellular phones registered for operation than there are 
actual inhabitants. The mobile phone suppliers want- 
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ed to check out the statistics to discover the rational 
of users who had more than one number in use. They 
found that single men and women had multiple 
phones because they wanted to give out different 
numbers to different dates.” When I asked my single 
son if he had ever heard of this, he again looked at me 
as if I was from a different generation. “Of course 
Mom,” he said speaking very slowly again so I would 
understand this novel concept, “How else could I 
keep all the girls straight when I’m going out with 
more than one?” 

“Isn’t that expensive?” I asked, further expos- 
ing my gigantic naivete. 

“The phones are free, and you just get a plan 
that let’s you share minutes between phones. Besides 
that, evenings and weekends are free, and that’s when 
the girls call.” 

When I get close to my home, suddenly the 
‘Ready’ message on my phone changes to 
‘Searching’. It is disconcerting to carry around a tool 

_ for communicating that is so existential that all it 
does is seek to find itself. How can it possibly help 
me find anyone else? 

I have seen all of you who experience the 
same frustration. Going down Trapelo Road towards 


| 


_ 128, I see you picking up a phone just as you cross 


the reservoir. Your itchy fingers start dialing as you 
climb the hill of Waltham so you are poised to enter 
| the real world as you turn onto the on- ramp of the 
highway. As you round the turn and begin accelerat- 
ing to pull into traffic, I have heard the audible sigh, 
as the relief floods you body and you can finally push 
| ‘Send’ and know you are free of the barriers of rural 
| life. 


_—— 


What happened to the contest we were going 
| to have to encourage local artists to construct the 
| most interesting tower design they could dream of 
/and then construct it at DeCordova? Why not one 
large fake pine at Walden Pond that disguises a tower 
there? Maybe we could approve a steeple for the ren- 
| ovation of Bemis Hall inside of which we would have 
| another tower — the revenues from that tower alone 


could pay for all the other things that Bemis needs to 
bring it into the 21" century. Another tower at Lincoln 
Woods could generate more funds for more afford- 
able housing. A weathervane cell tower at the Food 
Project fields could help feed more people in Boston. 

And for all the good this would do in the rest 
of the world, I have to admit that I would derive my 
own personal benefit. My son would come to visit me 
more often, because all his different girlfriends could 
reach him in Lincoln. 

Sometimes at night, when I can’t fall asleep, I 
fantasize what harmonious chorus I would put on my 
new phone — I’ve heard Beethoven’s Ninth ring out, 
dignified and important sounding. I am a Chopin and 
Mozart fan so I think about which Polonaise or Etude 
might ring my chimes. There is also the refrain from 
the William Tell Overture that carries a distinct sense 
of urgency. Hmmmm... 

And then, there comes the inevitable call, and 
of course, we had just sat down to dinner. I was chew- 
ing my first delicious bite of Country Pizza. 

“Hello, I’m calling from XYZ Phone 
Company and I was wondering if you are happy with 
your current mobile phone plan.” 

“NO!” I vented emphatically. I don’t think the 
young man had ever received such a vehement reply 
to his introductory question. 

“Ah,” he stammered, “What plan are you cur- 
rently on?” 

“One that doesn’t let me use my cell phone 
within 5 miles of my house.” I explained succinctly. 

“Oh, I’m sure we can fix that.” He sounded 
very confident and apparently returned to his scripted 
sales pitch. “We can offer you free lifetime evening 
and weekend minutes and a new AstroTac digital 
voice activated hands free headgear permanently 
affixed to one ear model at no extra charge. Would 
you be interested?” 

“Sure. Do you have service in Lincoln?” 

The silence I heard was as loud as the dial 
tone I don’t get on my current cell phone. 
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Wezsee |OC 
——————— Established in 1936 in response 


160 Lincoln Road to the community’s needs. 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 
Complete Pre-Arrangement 
Planning to Meet Individual Needs 


SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 
SS Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets 


Concord, Massachusetts 01742 
978-369-3388 


Edmund H. Tunnicliffe [IV 


Supplying Home and Farm Products 

to Lincoln since 1919. 

Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvies. eae 


M.F 7:30-5:00 
SERVIOTAR Home center, we can help sat 7:30-4.00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 
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Copyright 2002 Eliza Deck 


Classic hip-roof Colonial. Large, well proportioned rooms. Eat-in kitchen, office with separate 
entrance, 2 car garage. In wonderful neighborhood abutting acres of conservation land. 9/4/2.5 
$879,000 Claire Mount 781-862-2600 


Sophisticated Contemporary in 23 home community. On exceptional 2.7 acre lot abutting 
conservation land. Careful design, classic details and lovely views make this a special offering. 
$895,000 Jackie Hawkinson 781-254-1266 
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25 Waltham Street, Lexington, MA 02421 - 781-862-2600 
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Dear Readers, 

As we finish this issue, the sunflowers are » still biobaing, at. Codman Farm which is preparing for its Fair on 
Saturday, September 21. This summer flowers have been blooming i in Town watering troughs. Something 
Special has added a “touch” to the Mall with the flowers i in’ its window boxes. 

Change i is a good thing. This i is s the Second | issue ‘that has been done ¢ electronically Over e-mail we send the 


have to proof read. 


In this issue, School Committee member Sue Hollingsworth ; gives 1 us an update on the schools. Need the facts 
about state and local government, give a read to the material that Ruth Hapgood has gathered. 


Late in August an unusual reunion was held in Brooke Scheal! perhaps the first of its kind. Judy Polumbaum 
who started her schooling in this town shares her reaction to 


the event. A must read. Thanks Judy! S ey 
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Road Service and Towing 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 

dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 
submitted. The cost of photographs must be 
borne by the submitter unless prior approval 
is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 


Time travel: The things we carry from elementary school 
(with apologies to Tim O’Brien) 


By Judy Polumbaum 


The question might strike you as morbid, but it’s impor- 
tant: Of 135 individuals born in 1953 who attended the 
Lincoln public schools for at least part, if not all, of 
kindergarten through eighth grade, how many are no 
longer with us? 

One answer is most of them—since Lincolnites 
from the peak of the baby-boom who played horses at 
recess in second grade and kissing games in fifth, bullied 
each other or got bullied, and grew up together against the 
backdrop of the Cold War, the civil rights movement and 
the morass of Vietnam, have long since moved on to other 
locales and states of mind. The world, too, has moved on. 

Another answer is the one provided by the best 
statistical wisdom I could locate in the university town of 
Iowa City—where, more than three decades removed 
from elementary school in Lincoln, is where I live and 
work. Of the 135 of us, roughly nine should be dead. 

Yet another is the answer my long-ago neighbor 
and classmate Alaric Naiman came up with: Only one 
person for sure of this cohort is no longer alive, with indi- 
cations of a second, yet to be confirmed. Both deaths 
involved auto accidents. Fully 124 of the 135 are known 
to be very much alive—and unless we learn differently, 
we’ll assume the “missing” are walking around some- 
where as well. 

Thanks to Alaric’s months and months of 
sleuthing, web surfing and telephoning, with the assis- 
tance of another half-dozen schoolmates and the all- 
important mom network, about 80 of us, along with a sim- 
ilar number of significant others, converged at Charles 
Sumner Smith School on the drizzly afternoon of 
Saturday, August 24, 2002. None of us had ever heard of 
such a gathering, 35 years after eighth grade—so we fig- 
ure this might be the first public elementary school 

reunion in world history. 
Thanks to another classmate, our webmaster 
Steve Murphy, we’d already learned a great deal about 
many of this group. Unlike our parents, most of whom 
| went about responsibly fulfilling middle-class role expec- 
| tations, members of our generation followed wildly 
unpredictable paths. For sure, we’ve produced many 
| marriages, nuclear families, accomplished children, and 


successful careers in medicine, law, finance or education. 
But we also claim a myriad of divorces, remarriages and 
unconventional partnerships, and occupations as varied as 
midwife, radio producer, trucker and union organizer, not 
to mention bizarre hobbies. Many of us have spent long 
periods abroad. A few had kids early and already are 
grandparents. Several have been in the military; for that 
matter, the youngest son of one of the grandmothers just 
finished a stint in the Navy. 

Some have lost siblings. Some have faced serious 
illnesses. Many have buried one or both parents. 
Everyone has been through his or her own sort of tribula- 
tions, not to mention the traumas of the world at large. Yet 
we’ve all experienced blessings and joys as well. And 
evidently we’re resilient—a hallmark of this class seems 
to be our silly, at times sardonic, and even sick sense of 
humor. 

So what did we learn at our reunion? For one 
thing, we discovered an incredible affinity for people 
who’d fallen from our consciousness long ago. We dis- 
covered that we all had vivid memories of interactions 
from childhood—although we often remembered different 
things. We found that the very best sort of party consists 
of talking and listening for eight or ten hours straight. 

At some level, we are still those same kids. A few 
people look exactly the same! At some level, Lincoln is 
still our town—just as beautiful and welcoming, even for 
those of us who could never afford to buy a house there 
today. And that old saw about things always looking 
smaller than you remember when you return to your child- 
hood haunts is not true: The trees lining Trapelo Road in 
Lincoln are definitely bigger. 


Judy Polumbaum teaches journalism at The University of 
Iowa in Iowa City. She has two sons—Nathaniel, 19, a 
jazz saxophone player and college sophomore, and Gabe, 
16, a high school junior. Her mom, Nyna Polumbaum, 
lives in Cambridge, as does brother Ian; sister Miki lives 
in Somerville. Her dad, photographer Ted Polumbaum, 
died in January 2001 and his ashes are buried in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge. 
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A distinctive Retirement Community istoric Concord. 


35 acres over ooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 


Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 


Maintenance-Free Lifesty e * Indoor Parking en 


Newbury Court 


For more information, call: (978 309-5155: 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com 


New England Deaconess Association 


Ee Equal Housing Opportunity 
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The Lincoln Public Schools 


By Sue Hollingsworth for the Lincoln School Committee 


The Lincoln Public Schools are poised to enter a new 
chapter. Most importantly, on August 5, 2002 Michael F. 
Brandmeyer began his tenure as Superintendent of the 
Lincoln Public Schools. We welcome his leadership, his 
energy, and his educational expertise. 

“Mickey”, as he is known, hails from Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts and since 1996 _ served as Assistant 
Superintendent of the Shrewsbury Public Schools. 
Teachers and parents at Lincoln and Hanscom were drawn 
to Mickey’s financial expertise, strong educational experi- 
ence, both as a teacher and administrator, and his conge- 
niality. The School Committee believes his strong leader- 
ship capabilities are just what is needed in Lincoln at this 
time. 

After a difficult year, the School Committee is 


_ pleased to report that we closed out this fiscal year (FY02) 


in great shape. Thanks to the good work of our Business 
Manager, David Jack, we were able to address all of the 


_ problems that surfaced in the prior year. Because of the 


self-imposed budget freeze which we held throughout the 
year, we were able to pay back all monies owed to the 


_ Town ($68,000 of unused special education funding and a 
_ $19,000 loan from the town because of an underage in 
_ State funding), and we erased all deficits in our METCO 


and athletic accounts. Furthermore, with one small excep- 
tion still being worked on, we have addressed all of the 


_ recommendations made by our Auditors. As a result of 

_ hard work and sacrifices on the part of many people, we 

_ have achieved the financial stability we were looking for 

| and can turn our attention toward system-wide improve- 

| ments. Now we can anticipate challenges rather than react 
_ to them. 


And there will be challenges to anticipate! As of 


| August, 2002, the outlook for our Town’s financial future 


is fairly bleak. 
We anticipate 
working 
extremely close- 
ly with the 
Peel edetece. C 
Committee and other Town boards to come up with a real- 
istic funding scenario for Town Meeting in March, 2003. 
It will not be easy. With the Town’s available funds for 
discretionary spending way down because required expen- 
ditures (capital plan items and pensions and insurance 
costs, for example) way up, our budget will have to be 
even leaner than ever. Like all towns, Lincoln will also 
have to face the prospect of reduced state funding too, 
given the State’s looming deficit. 

The good news is that the K-8 Task Force is work- 
ing on our side. Still in the process of data-gathering, the 
Task Force hopes to have some preliminary information 
for the Town and the School Committee by November. We 
eagerly await the results of their hard work and expertise. 
From their insights into the areas of special education, the 
middle-school model (in which teachers teach only in 
their defined subject area), and our administrative struc- 
ture, to name just a few, we look forward to further 
improving the services we deliver to achieve the most effi- 
cient, cost-effective education possible. 

In the midst of all this, Lincoln’s children 
still climb on their buses, and head to Ballfield Road, 
where they are greeted by dedicated teachers and staff. 
They learn innumerable pieces of wisdom every day, they 
greet each other walking down the long hallways that 
make up the Lincoln campus, and they continue to thrive. 
For this, all parents are grateful to the Town of Lincoln for 
its continued support. 
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Barrett @ Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


Chapthyy Live the Good Life... 


Enchanting English Country Cottage beautifully sited with Currier and Ives ambience. This is a very special custom designed one- 
level country home. Features include French doors, leaded glass windows, 2 fireplaces, built-in bookcases and a private courtyard 
patio. A Lincoln favorite cul-de-sac location. A gracious home with endearing warmth. $949,000 


Once in alifetime Opportunity! Architect designed Contemporary with breathtaking water views with pond access. Canoe from 
your own dock on 88 acre Farrar Pond and paddle west to dam for short portage to the Sudbury River. Fish, sail, ice skate, kayak 
right in your own back yard on 4.91 gorgeous private acres. A true retreat from the hustle of daily living yet just 15 miles from Boston. 


Call for your confidential, no obligation, opinion of value. 


eSotheby’s International e Jeannine Taylor e Audrey Cicchetti 
eThe Realty Guild e Avrial Young ePhyllis Cohen, Marketing Director 
eRELO: Worldwide Relocation e Mikki Lipsey eHelen Hopkins, Administration 
eWho’s Who! * i 

o’s Who In Luxury Real Estate Eleanor Fitzgerald www.barrettandco.com 


«Unique Homes Registry 


Meet the Cover Artist 


Over the summer Lincoln resident Eliza Deck com- 
posed the cover and drew the sketch for this issue. 
Eliza is a talented young lady who is entering the 
Freshman Class at Endicott College in Beverly this 
Fall where she will major in art. 

Eliza has a passion for art and took many 
courses in that field at Lincoln-Sudbury High School. 
She speaks highly of the art department at the high 
school. Upon graduation Eliza with the support of her 
parents took a year off and spent time as an intern in 
the Dynamy program. Eliza explained “Dynamy is an 
urban internship program in Worcester. There are 
about forty kids in the program who live in three 
apartment buildings near WPI and Clark University. 
Each student is required to choose three different 
internships in the course of the Dynamy year. The 
requirements include working at least thirty-five hours 
each week. Classes are not required but courses are 
available through Clark University.“ For two terms 
Eliza held an internship in Interior Design. Eliza 
added ”Dynamy also has an Outward Bound pro- 
gram.” Eliza feels that she is now well prepared to 


enter college. “I’ll have a single and no car.” 


With pride Eliza mentioned, she was part of a 


: show in the Italian-American Culture Center in 


Worcester this past year. To find out more about her 


_ work, check her website— elizaontheweb.com. 


THE COTTAGE PRESS 
is Fifteen and Thriving! 


1987 - 2002 


We are an independent publisher 
in the heart of Lincoln’s Historic District, 


upstairs at The Old Town Hall. 


Mary Ann Hales, Publisher 
(781) 259-8771 
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Barrett & Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


A piece of our country’s history with presence, character and income. This stately residence with its three charming apartments is the 
very center of Concord. A total of ten bedrooms, four full and one half baths, six fireplaces and over three hundred years of stories. All 
beautifully restored and decorated. An income producing property and a warm and inviting home. Stroll to the amenities and historic 
sites of Concord and live a rewarding and enchanting lifestyle. $1,395,000 


Call for your confidential, no obligation, opinion of value. 


eSotheby’s International e Jeannine Taylor e Audrey Cicchetti 
eThe Realty Guild eAvrial Young ¢ Phyllis Cohen, Marketing Director 
eRELO: Worldwide Relocation e Mikki Lipsey eHelen Hopkins, Administration 
eWho’s Who In Luxury Real Estate eEleanor Fitzgerald 


«Unique Homes Registry www.barrettandco.com 


The Agony Twins 


By Ray V. Adamson 


Now, I ain’t too smart myself; as a matter of fact, I am proba- 
bly not much brighter than a 30-watt bulb, but I had these two guys 
working for me once who were as bright as a burned-out million watt 
light bulb in a light house. OR to be generous, I guess you could say 
they were dimwitted. 

These two guys were first cousins and they both had the same 
first name and last name. You couldn’t call them by their given names 
as that caused mass confusion. You had to use their nicknames. The tall 
one, about six feet four inches tall, was called “Squirrel.” The short 
one, about five foot four inches tall, was called ““Woody,” which was 
short for Woodchuck. 

Anyway, one day we were fixing fence in the cow pasture, in 
the early spring before turning the cows out to pasture. We were adding 
another strand of barbed wire higher up than the previous top strand as 
I felt the fence was not high enough. Woody suddenly asked me “Hey 
Turkey!: (they called me “The Big Turkey” or “Turkey” for short). 
“Why are we making the fence higher?” 

I thought for a minute and then I replied, “Why to keep the kan- 
garoos in of course.” 

The Agony Twins gaped at me with their own special dropped- 
jaw look of stupidity. “Kangaroos?” You don’t have no kangaroos”, 
Squirrel finally blurted out 

“No, but I got a bunch of them coming soon and I certainly 
don’t want them to get out, “ I replied. 

“Why watch gonna do with a bunch or kangaroos?”, Woody 
asked suspiciously. 

“T’m going to fatten them up and sell them to McDonalds or 
Burger King,” I stated. 

No reply! They just stared, dropped jawed and with eyes 
glazed over, trying hard to absorb what I had just said. I felt at this 
point that I had to explain a little. “Look, you guys,” I said, “Don’t you 
both eat a lot of those burgers at McDonald’s and Burger King when 
you go to town? Well, those burgers ain’t made of cow meat, they’re 
ground up kangaroo.” 

Squirrel shook himself awake and said slowly, “You don’t 

say?” 

“Why yes, I just said so,” I said. “And I can prove it, too.” 

“How,” asked Woody suspiciously. 

“Why it’s simple,” I said, “After you guys eat those Kangaroo 
Burgers, don’t you all feel like kicking up you h eels and jumping 
around like a kangaroo?” 

They both just nodded in agreement. 

They also pestered me for a long long time on when the “Roos” 

were coming. 


Copyright 2002 R. V. Adamson 
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Popcorn Trees 
By Ray V. Adamson 


Here at Codman Farm we 
have decided to go with the flow. 

With all the manipulating 
of genes and DMA we have enthu- 
siastically jumped on board and 
have hired a geneticist. Our goal is 
to develop a popcorn tree by trans- 
ferring genes from popcorn to 
sugar maple trees. This theory is 
that in the spring when the maple 
sap is running, popcorn will bloom 
and be coated with maple sugar. 
We will be able to pick this sweet 
popcorn and bag it to sell. It will 
be a big boon to the economy, pro- 
vide work for teenagers, be a 
healthy treat, etc. 

Once we have accom- 
plished the above we will next 
graft the genes from a piece of 
Kentucky Fried Chicken so we can 
pick fresh chicken nuggets off the 
sugar maple tree in the summer- 
time. 

Our next goal will be to 
graft in the genes for hard-boiled 
eggs that we could harvest in the 
fall. 

The most difficult one will 
be the project to graft in the potato 
gene so we could harvest mashed 
potatoes. That will be a challenge, 
but with the emerging technology 
I’m sure we will be successful. Of 
course, once we get mashed pota- 
toes we will also be able to tape the 
tree for gravy. 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 


| RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
xd “~ Group West Division 


W 


The Real Estate Leaders 781-259-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


LINCOLN -A Grand Estate surrounded by wrought iron fencing is perfectly sited on two acres in Warbler Springs. A perfect blend of 
contemporary and traditional, it manages the trick of being both serene and powerful. The seventeen room (11,900 sq. ft.) residence | 
features: a two room dining room, a library with an octagonal reading room, a first floor guest suite, a home theatre, a hot-tub and a 
sauna. The formal landscape includes a pool and cabana. This wonderful house, grand yet casual, is a place for gracious entertaining, 
happy fun, and comfortable living. $2,895,000 By Appointment. 


New Price! 


LINCOLN - This young center entrance colonial is beautifully sited on 1.8 acres in much after Lincoln location. The 4500 S.F. interi-. 
or boasts impeccable décor, fantastic gourmet kitchen, fire placed family room with access to screen porch, upstairs Rec room and 
more. The view from house are beautiful open meadows. $1,375,000 


CALL US FOR A FREE MARKET ANALYSIS 


GROTON - This exceptional Antique Estate, circa 1880, was originally the “Clara Endicott Sears House”. It is sited on a profession- 
ally landscaped, (originally by Frederick Olmstead), 4.44 rolling acres, complete with gazebo, pool specimen tree, a privacy stone wall 
that is magnificent, and the first Groton School House #3, Later named the Lawrence School House. The living area (8,575s.f.) has 
been exceptionally restored by the present owners who have made it their home since 1983. The attention to period detail is superb 
and has been replicated where necessary with the utmost care. The house features a gracious entry hall, a remarkable stairway, a grand 
living room with coffered ceiling, egg and dart molding and quarter sawn white oak flooring, a library with half moon window wall, a 
fireplaced drawing room, a banquet size dining room, an incredible new gourmet kitchen that opens to family room/eating area and a 
four-season sunroom that overlooks the in-ground pool. $2,975,000 


The Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 
146 Lincoln Road 


Each office individually owned and operated 


Sheila Harding, GRI Patti Salem, Buyer Specialist 


781-795-4017 Voice Mail 781-795-4018 Voice Mail 
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A B FLORENTINE 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames ¢ Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint | 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ | 
Unbeatable Prices ¢ Fast Service : 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


2 Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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How to Better Manage Water in your Garden 
By: The Staff at Stonegate Gardens 


A warm summer is coming to a close and those 
of us who spend time in the garden are waiting for the 
rain. While water management is different from town to 
town, most of you are acutely aware of our shortage and 
are living with water rationing and bans. If you have 
questions about the water situation in your town, please 
contact the Town Administrator for more information. 
The penalty for violating water restrictions can be quite 
harsh. 

So what can you do about it? (a) Prioritize 
your material (b) Water efficiently and mulch. 

Prioritize your plants in terms of value, water 
needs, and maturity and then develop a program for what 
plants you must preserve. Our first decision would be 
whether to water your grass or water your plants. A lawn 
that has gone dormant will survive until next season, but a 
specimen tree will not survive if totally neglected. In 
addition, remember that material just planted will have 
greater water needs than those that are established from 
many years ago. 

Water your non-woody plants directly with a 
hose or watering can and you can minimize water loss 
from evaporation and run-off. Always check the soil 
around your plants before you water. While many plants 
like a lot of moisture, they can often survive with a mini- 
mum of water. If the soil a couple of inches under the soil 
and mulch is moist, then it should require no immediate 
water. Of course wilting and browning leaves are a good 
indication of water stress. 

Trees and shrubs should not be watered by 
sprinklers or hose spray, but watered by a soaker hose or 
garden hose. Many people make the unfortunate assump- 
tion that lawn sprinklers are sufficient for watering trees 
and shrubs. This is true for grass and perennials but not 
for woody plants (shrubs and trees). If you have a bed of 
shrubs or row of trees, a soaker hose run across the roots 
delivers a slow and efficient dose of water. Soaker hoses 
deliver water very slowly, and for large trees, may require 
6-8 hours to get water through the root zone. For individ- 
ual trees or shrubs, turn on your garden hose about 20% 
and place it at the base of the plant. Be sure to leave the 
hose on for several hours to ensure deep penetration. As 
the water is absorbed it will form a plume of moisture in 
the plants root zone. 


Copyright 2002 Stonegate Gardens 


The recent heat wave in late August stressed 
many established plants, fortunately a minimum amount 
of water will keep them alive. Established plants depend 
on about one inch per week of rainfall. Since nature isn’t 
automated, people have to supply that amount of water 
when nature doesn’t. How much water gets into the 
ground depends on a variety of issues. If the ground is 
baked dry, water will run-off if it is delivered to quickly. 
Banks and slopes shed water more quickly, especially if 
they are dry. 

Newly planted trees and shrubs are totally 
dependent on people for water. Their roots take time to 
break out of the small root ball that nursery conditions dic- 
tate. Until plants make sufficient root growth to seek 
water, they are in need of deep watering one to three times 
per week depending upon the size of the root ball. Smaller 
root balls require more frequent watering. This regimen 
should be maintained for at least the first growing season, 
and tapered off during the second year. Always provide 
additional water during extreme heat conditions. 

Mulch, mulch and more mulch will help to 
retain moisture, keep roots cooler and reduce weeds. 
There is no simpler or more effective way to reduce water 
use in the garden than to apply a generous (3”) layer of 
mulch tapering to the tree or shrub base and not piled 
around it. For perennials, 1”-2” of mulch is best so as not 
to smother the crown. Buckwheat hulls are a good prod- 
uct to use for perennials. What you decide to mulch with 
is your choice: wood chips, bark mulch, buckwheat hulls, 
leaves, pine straw, etc. Any nursery or garden center will 
have a range of products to choose from. 

Prioritize your material, water efficiently, and 
mulch and your plants should survive a difficult drought 
season. Two final issues to discuss are how late in the sea- 
son to water and whether or not to do a fall fertilization. 
Last year with the warm weather many were watering 
until mid-December. Just remember to keep an eye on 
your plants until the ground freezes hard. In late fall, use 
a balanced fertilizer to encourage root development. 
Apply fertilizer after the plants are winter dormant. 
During drought however, fertilizer requires additional 
water to process so you might consider a lighter feeding or 
none at all. 
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Working with 
Coldwell Banker the two most 


eS EEN important decisions we will make 
together are the pricing of your 
25 Lincoln Road home and the marketing plan for 
Lincoln, MA 01773 : eaT 
781-259-1100 exposing your property to the largest 
Lincoln@hunneman.com P ool of q ualified b uUVers. 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee Penny Cotoni Susan Law 
781-259-8028 781-259-0257 781-259-1070 781-446-0814 


Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Elinor White 


Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 781-259-1822 978-897-5264 781-259-0634 


Jeff Morgenstern 
Manager/Coach 
508-383-0241 


Magnificent Grand Estate on 6.99 acres. This classic 
European manor with 10,000 square feet, boasts an indoor 
pool, 5 bedrooms, 5% baths, 4 fireplaces, elevator, swim- 
ming pond, 2 stall barn, and trails. $3,495,000 


Antique New England Farmhouse set on six and a half 
acres of pasture land with extraordinary views. This nine 
room home offers four fireplaces, wide pine and tulip wood 
floors, four bedrooms, 19" century, two story, double barn 
and cozy four-room cottage. $2,590,000 


Sophisticated , award-winning ten room contemporary on 5 
landscaped acres. Its distinctive design features light 
scoops, interior courtyard, stone fireplaces and imported 
Italian cabinetry. The master suite features an in-home spa, 
dressing room and more. $2,250,000 


Location, Location, Location! Renovated 3 bedroom 
comtemporary abutting conservation land offers almost 
2000 square feet of living space, two fireplaces, and more. 


This sophisticated, three/four bedroom, contemporary home 
on four lush acres has elegant spaces for both indoor and 
outdoor entertaining. Exquisite landscaping surrounds the 
large, free-form pool and spa. $1,695,000 


Sunny ten room Cape with first floor bedroom. Large eat- 
in kitchen opens to a 24’x14’ three season porch with a gas 
fireplace. Walk-in cedar closet, basement playroom, two car 


Walk to library and DeCordova Museum. $799,900 garage and 20’x10’ shop or shed building. $629,000 
www.hunneman.com 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


“WHATEVER 
YOU ARE, BE A 
GOOD ONE.” 


-ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Sound advice. And it’s as sound today as it was in Mr. 
Lincoln’s time. 

It’s also a practice that Cambridge Trust Company has 
followed for over a century. Cambridge Trust has provided 
the highest level of personalized banking services and 
responsiveness to the needs of the communities we serve. In 
part, that’s what makes us so different from other banks. 

No doubt, you’ll notice the difference the moment you 
walk through the door: our warm and cozy fireplace, our 
friendly and knowledgeable bankers, our inclination to lend a 
hand in the issues that matter most to the residents of Lincoln. 

But personalized service is just the beginning of what 
you can expect from Cambridge Trust Company. From trust 
and investment services to Internet technology, we provide 
meticulous attention to our customers’ financial situation. 

We may be new to the Lincoln neighborhood, but Lincoln is 
not new to Cambridge Trust Company. We are happy to count well 


over 300 Lincoln residents as our loyal customers — customers 
_ who often prove to be our best spokespersons. What’s more, we 
| _are proud to have received astute and careful guidance from our 
/ late director and long-time Lincoln resident, Mr. Henry Morgan. 
_ We already feel at home in Lincoln, and we’ll certainly do 
‘our best to make you feel comfortable in our new home. Please 
__ drop by our new office and meet our staff. We open at 7:30 AM. 
Cambridge Trust Company. We’re a community bank. 
_And we trust you'll agree: we’re “a good one.” 


Cambridge Crust Company 
Lincoln Center 152 Lincoln Road (781) 259-4890 
mber FDIC =www.cambridgetrust.com 


WE HAVE A WIDE VARIETY 
OF SERVICES THAT 


YOU MAY NEED: 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS 
CHECKING & SAVINGS ACCOUNTS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
MONEY MARKET ACCOUNTS 
AND TRADITIONAL, ROTH AND 
EDUCATION IRAS 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS LOANS 


TRUST AND INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES* 


ATM, INTERNET BANKING AND 
24-HOUR PRIVATELINE 
TELEPHONE BANKING SERVICES 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES* 


OPEN 7:30AM - 4PM, MONDAY - FRIDAY. 
SATURDAYS, 8AM -12:30PM. 
DRIVE-UP SERVICE AVAILABLE 


*These services are not FDIC insured. 


arm maces —_ 


Elections and Districts as of Summer 2002 
(material gathered by Ruth Hapgood) 


1. U.S. President. 

Primaries will be held in March ‘04. Voters 
registered as Republican or Democrat vote in their own 
primaries, those “unenrolled” can vote in either one, mak- 
ing their choice when they ask for a ballot at the poll. 

National primaries come on the 2nd Tuesday in 
March in presidential election years, 2000, 2004, 2008 etc. 

General election, 2nd Tuesday in November. 


2. U.S. Senate 

The whole state votes for each Senator, but the 
voting is done by district. Lincoln (including Hanscom) is 
now in the 7th Congressional District. Terms are 6 years, 
and are staggered. Senator Kennedy comes up in 


November 2006. Senator Kerry is running for reelection 
this fall. 


3. U.S. Representatives. 

Representatives’ terms are two years. There 
are 10 districts in the state. Lincoln is in the 7th 
Congressional District: current Representative Edward 
Markey. 


4. Massachusetts Governor. 
There will be a gubernatorial election in Nov 
2002. The whole state votes for that office, and is divid- 


_ ed into 14 counties with their districts (ours is 3rd 
| Middlesex). We also get to vote for lieutenant governor, 


secretary of state, attorney general, treasurer, auditor, and 
governor’s council, plus whatever vacancies need filling. 


| 5. Massachusetts Senate. 


There are 40 state senatorial districts in the 14 


| counties, and the whole of Lincoln is in the 5th Middlesex 
| district. Senators’ terms are 2 years. Our present Senator 


| is Susan Fargo who comes up for reelection in Nov. of 
| 2002. 


| 6. Mass. General Court (our House of Representatives). 


There are 160 districts for state reps in the 14 


counties, ours formerly being the 15th Middlesex district. 
Lincoln just got moved, so that we will lose our Rep. Jay 
Kaufman in Nov. 2002, and vote in the 13th Middlesex 
district, now filled by Rep. Susan W. Pope, who is running 
again. The actual changeover happens Jan 1, 03. 


State and national elections are held the 1st Tuesday after 
the 1st Monday of November in even years. 


7. Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School. 

Originally there were 3 Lincoln reps and 3 
Sudbury reps, but that soon was abandoned. Currently the 
school board members are voted for at large by the two 
towns as one voting unit. Two come up for election each 
year in March. 


8. Town of Lincoln. 

We vote for our selectmen (one a year), our 
school committee, planning board, and many others. 
Elections are held the last Monday in March. 

Other Town functionaries are appointed or 
hired by the responsible committees, or the moderator. 


County 

Many county functions have been abandoned 
and we in Middlesex no longer have county commission- 
ers. However, the county courts remain - ours is the 
Concord District Court of Central Middlesex in Concord. 
And our Registry of Deeds is in Cambridge. 


Fall ‘02 schedule. 

Deadline to register for the September primar- 
ies: Aug. 28. Tuesday, September 17, 2002 will be 
Primary Day (as determined by the Mass Secretary of 
State). There will be four possible ballots, Republican, 
Democrat, Libertarian, and Green. We will be selecting 
who will run for U.S. senator and representative, a new 
state governor, state senator, state rep, and others. 
Deadline to register for the November voting: Oct. 16. 
Nov. 5, 2002 national and state elections. 
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STONEGATE 
3, GARDENS &+ 


Fall Magic Annuals & Perennials 


Custom Fall Wreaths & Arrangements 


Jumbo Mum Baskets Mum Hangers 
Kale & Cabbage Pumpkins 


Cornstalks Indian Corn 
Gift Plants & Topiaries 


Trees, Shrubs & Perennials on Sale 


We deliver Mulch & Loam 
339 S. Great Road (Rt 117), Lincoin 


781 259-8884 


MARNIE CRAWFORD SAMUELSON 


Bex. alee 


PORTRAITS / PRINTS/COMMISSIONS 


Please visit our on-line gallery: 


www.BostonPictureGroup.com 
617.524.0003 
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Heritage Breeds 


By Ray Adamson 


c 

Among the myriad of missions here at Codman 
Farm one is to maintain various rare breeds of farm ani- 
mals, or more commonly referred to as “Heritage Breeds.” 
These so-called heritage breeds are types of domesticated 
animals that have fallen out-of-favor with today’s inten- 
sive production-oriented farms. 

Through out this country, there is a network of 
small farms like Codman Community Farms that try to 
maintain these Heritage breed animals so the genetics are 
not lost forever. 

We are a loosely knit group that are all joined 
together as members of the American Livestock Breeds 
Conservancy (headquarted in North Carolina) which helps 
coordinate the selling and purchasing of rare animals 
between breeders to prevent inbreeding of families. 


Il. 


Factory farms that produce hogs need pigs that 
thrive in close confinement and grow rapidly; their breeds 
of choice are Yorkshires and Duroc. 

Here at CCF we raise Tamworth pigs. The 
Tamworth pigs were developed as a breed many centuries 
ago and were very popular as a pig that foraged on its own 
and were very easy to keep as they are quite docile. 
Because the Tamworth is slow growing and does not do 
well in close confinement on a factory farm, they fell into 
disfavor and the breed population tumbled dramatically to 
the point that they became an endangered breed. Now 
small farms like CCF keep a few Tamworths and work 
with the Livestock Conservancy to keep their genetics 
alive until they may be needed again. 


IL. 


Likewise here at CCF we keep two rare breeds of 
cattle. The Devons (popularly known as Red Rubys) were 
the cattle used by the pioneers as oxen to clear their fields 
and bring stones on stone, boats to the edge of the fields 
for making stonewalls. I do not know why the Devons are 
not popular as I find them to be excellent animals to raise 
for beef. I predict that they may become popular again 
very soon if we can keep the breed from becoming extinct. 


Copyright 2002 Ray Adamson 


We also have Line Back Dairy Cattle that are 
quite distinctive as they have a line down their backs like 
a skunk. Here also I think they may become popular again 
if given a chance. 


IV. 


CCF is now in the process of trying to bring in 
some rare Karakal sheep. The Karakal sheep were bred in 
the Afghanistan and Uzbekistan region and are popularly 
known as “fat-tailed sheep.” Pure Karakal sheep are very 
very rare and hard to find. CCF became interested when 
they had a purebred Karakul ram donated to the farm by a 
family that purchased him as a lamb for a pet. When the 
people realized that lambs don’t make good house pets 
they brought him to CCF. “Rambo,” as he is called, is a 
very popular addition to the Farm. There are only sever- 
al hundred pure bred Karakul sheep in the U.S. but we 
were fortunate to find some in Virginia and they should be 
arriving here late October. Karakuls are so rare that even 
some zoos have them. 


V. 
We also have some rare breeds of chickens and 


ducks here at CCF and hopefully we may acquire some 
very rare “Narragansett,” turkeys next spring. 
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[) ONELAN'S 


waa SUPERMARKETS =e 


Over 30 Organic Items Carried 
In Our Produce Department Daily 
-- and growing Every Day 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm 


ay poaseeats aaesisagie Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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Pirin We Wt 1h te te ve te Ft Ve te te WOW WY oy YY TY Tete Te te ue Wt Ue Pe ere tire Peete eee 


The Lincoln School Committee 


Invites all Lincoln, METCO and Hanscom Residents, 
Teachers and Staff (adults only) 
to 
Join Us in Formally Welcoming 


Te De Be Be Be Xe Le Lp Lp Lp Dp Xe Le Lp Up Xp Lp Xp Xp 


Our New District Superintendent 


Michael Brandmeyer, 


And His Wife, 
Jeanne Peloquin 


to the Community 


Date: Tuesday, September 17 (raindate: Wednesday, September 18) 
Place: The Pierce House, Lincoln (Weston Road, just off Lincoln Road) 
Time: 5:30 — 7:30 p.m. 


Refreshments and entertainment will be provided 
Brief welcoming remarks will be offered at approximately 6:30p.m. 


He Be Be Ee Be Ee Be Ee Be Xp Ee Xe Ep Lp Bp Ep Ep Bp Xb Ne Lb Ep Ke Mp Eb Nb Xb Nb Xp Ib Uh Xb rb Ub rb Hb yh ro rh yh ro re yd rh yh yo ph yh ph yh ph pe pt pt 


He Be Be Ee Ee Ee Xp Be Ee Le Dp Le Ye Dp Eb Mp Be Le Xp Le Ep Lb Lp Lb Mb Lp Xb Xb Np Ub Xb Mb rb yb Oh 


werewrekedkkekekd deeded treet 
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VIRUS © G@ iar apm c: 
JACKETS ¢ TOPS | 


“Something “Special 


THE MALL AT UNCOLN! STATION 
LINICOLNI ROAD -LUUNCOLNI.MA 


Oe Oe OS teEp 


SGi@m 
rrr GD 


160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 
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FSS 


POISON IVY 
ERADICATION 
Service 


Celebrating our 10th year 
Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 


a 
FRR (978) 456-8875 


Cooper's 


eg a ARCHITECTURAL 


WooDWORKING 


y— & CARPENTRY 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


781.259.0855 
Norman Levey 
P.O. Box 649 
Lincoln, MA 


The ae B 


[Se 


wae 


Oh What an Un-Tangled Web We Weave 


By Jeanne Bracken 


The question the Lincoln Public Library staff fields most 
often during the summer is “When will you be open again 
on weekends?” The answer is: September and October. 
To clarify, we are open on Saturdays from 10 am until 5 
pm between September and June. Therefore September 7 
is the first Saturday we open for the “winter” season. 

Sundays are a slightly different matter. Funding allows 
us to be open on Sundays from the week after Columbus 
Day until the end of April. So this year our Sunday sched- 
ule is October 20 to April 27. Our Sunday hours are 1 pm 
to 5 pm. 

So the answer to The Question is: “Now, and, Soon.” 
Confused yet? There is no need to memorize this infor- 
mation. Just pick up one of our spiffy new yellow book- 
marks with the library’s hours and the weekend schedule. 

As luck would have it, the bookmark offers even more. 
Besides our telephone and FAX numbers, eagle-eyed 
patrons can spot the address of the New Lincoln Public 
Library Home Page. Yes, folks, we are really on the web 
now. Check it out: 


www.lincolnpLorg 


Instead of directly accessing the Minuteman Library 
Network homepage, using the LPL web site provides 
patrons with a broader selection of local information. 
Basic facts like directions to the library, hours (yes, here 
too!), a list of staff, calendar of upcoming events and a 
link to the library patron’s own record, there are quite a 
few links to other WebPages of interest to Lincoln patrons. 
From the LPL site Community Links, surfers can check 
out the official Lincoln Town Website, the ‘unofficial” 
Lincoln Community Website 

(including the “Lincoln Independent”), the “Lincoln 
Journal” page, Magic Garden, DeCordova, Audubon, and 
even the Lincoln Youth Soccer WebPage, among others. 


Certainly there is also a prominent link to the 
Minuteman Library Network homepage 


www.mln.lib.ma.us/index.htm 


with access to collections, information about member 
libraries, driving (and parking!) directions, hours, special 
collections, and a great deal more. 

From each of those links, surfers can wander farther 
afield. The town website, for example, has links to 
Hanscom AFB, Pierce House, and our federal representa- 
tives, among others. 

Faithful readers will not be surprised to learn that The 
Bookie has a small finger in the WebPage pie that repre- 
sents the Reference department. Besides announcements 
of upcoming training sessions, there will be a “Question of 
the Week’’, to be updated as soon as the Bookie figures out 
how to do that. Also check frequently for annotated list of 
selected new reference books (or databases). 

We anticipate that the Lincoln Public Library webpage 
will serve not only local patrons but eventually interested 
folks around the state, around the country—heck, around 
the world. That is one reason the Reference section 
includes The Virtual Reference Librarian to answer 
queries on local history and the like for anybody who asks. 
This may sound a bit esoteric, but we often receive ques- 
tions about Lincoln families, architecture, Revolutionary 
War history, and the like. 

Please look—but be kind! This is a work in progress. 
Your comments are welcome. 
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REMIX Walden Country, Inc. 


Betty Kimnach, CBR 
781-259-0105 
VM 781-795-4019 


Neighborhood with Privacy 


Gracious 12 rm. Colonial located on 2+ private acres in impeccable condition. A blend of 
traditional and contemporary spaces, updated kitchen with computer center all bright and 
airy. 5 bdrm, 5.5 bath with vaulted entry and superb detail, 7,000 sq ft ready for occupancy. 
Appt: Betty Kimnach 781-259-0105 $1,949,000 


“Consult with Condo Expert for Lincoln Offerings” 


Lincoln 

Deluxe 3 bdrm Townhouse Condo with soaring 
ceilings in wooded setting abutting conserva- 
tion land and trails. Private setting for this 
spacious 2,442 sq ft condominium. $647,000 
Appt: Betty Kimnach 781-259-0105 


LINCOLN - New Listing! Six room townhouse 
condominium within walking distance to train 
and shops, ready for occupancy. Enclosed 
garage, patio, and deck with wooded view make 
this a “Cambridge in the country setting.” 
$410,000 Appt: Betty Kimnach 781-259-0105 


LINCOLN - New Listing! Pristine 2 BR 1.5 BA Townhouse. Unique design spa- 
cious Kit FP’d Living Rm full basement for expansion. Enjoy country living 
with convenient commute at award winning Battle Rd Farm condominiums. 
$349,000 Call Appt: Betty Kimnach 781-259-0105 


CALL FOR FREE MARKET ANALYSIS 


A Landmark Retrospective 
at DeCordova 


Painting in Boston: 1950—2000 presents 75 
works by the 67 most important painters of the period, 
identifying the art historical relations among local, 
national, and international schools of painting. This proj- 
ect is also the first scholarly investigation of the totality 
of the painting community and its necessary support 
structures in the city of Boston: the artists, galleries, 
museums, educational institutions, critics, collectors, and 
patrons. It tells the story of how these interlocked per- 
sons and organizations collectively functioned to estab- 
lish the character and scope of painting. 

The exhibition is structured thematically around 
the four major stylistic tendencies that have dominated 
painting in the Boston area over the last five decades: 

Realism, with its rich local legacy stretching 
from early Colonial portraiture on through nineteenth- 
century Precisionism and American Impressionism 
(Allan Rohan Crite, Linda Etcoff, Emily Eveleth, 
Gregory Gillespie, Michael Mazur, John Moore, Walter 
Murch, George Nick, Scott Prior, Barnet Rubenstein, 
Donald Shambroom, Elaine Spatz-Rabinowitz, Sarah 
Supplee, James Weeks); 


Expressionism/Neo-Expressionism, which 


reveals Boston’s institutional and individual ties to the 


7 


heritage of early twentieth-century German Expressionist 
painting (Doug Anderson, David Aronson, Gerry 
Bergstein, Hyman Bloom, Bernard Chaet, Dana C. 
Chandler (Akin Duro), Robert Ferrandini, Aaron Fink, 
Alex Grey, Philip Guston, Timothy Harney, Jon Imber, 
Todd McKie, Flora Natapoff, Arthur Polonsky, Henry 
Schwartz, Mitchell Siporin, Barbara Swan, Lois Tarlow, 


| John Walker, Candace Walters, Maxine Yalovitz- 


Blankenship, Karl Zerbe); 

Abstraction, demonstrating a direct link to the 
dominance of international Modernism and especially 
Abstract Expressionism at the mid-century (Albert 
Alcalay, Natalie Alper, Gregory Amenoff, Domingo 


_Barreres, Jack Clift, Friedel Dzubas, Kofi Kayiga, 


Gyorgy Kepes, Roger Kizik, Lawrence Kupferman, John 
McNamara, Rob Moore, Maud Morgan, David Ortins, 
Katherine Porter, Paul Shakespear, Bill Thompson, Irene 
Valincius); 


The New Painting, which describes a vital group 
of artists with Postmodern interests in culture, gender, 
identity, and politics (Ahmed Abdalla, Laylah Ali, 
Ambreen Butt, Frank Egloff, Ellen Gallagher, Anne 
Harris, Colleen Kiely, Annette Lemieux, Catherine 
McCarthy, Tabitha Vevers, Lucy White, Richard Yarde). 

Painting in Boston is a component of the 
Millennium Exhibition Project, the first major, compre- 
hensive study of how modern American art developed in 
the Boston area in the late twentieth century. The Project 
began with Photography in Boston: 1955-1985 
(September 16, 2000 — January 21, 2001). Painting in 
Boston: 1950-2000 follows from September 14, 2002 — 
February 23, 2003, and Sculpture in Boston in autumn 
2005 concludes the series. 

Painting in Boston: 1950—2000 is organized by 
Director of Curatorial Affairs Rachel Rosenfield Lafo, 
Curator Nick Capasso, and Curatorial Fellow Jennifer 
Uhrhane. The exhibition runs from September 14, 2002 
through February 23, 2002. 


General Information 

DeCordova Museum is open Tuesday through Sunday, 

11 am to 5 pm and on selected Monday holidays. 
Admission is $6 per person, $4 for senior citizens, stu- 
dents, and youth ages 6—12. Children age 5 and under, 
Lincoln residents, and Active Duty Military Personnel 
and their dependents are admitted free. The Sculpture 
Park is open year round during daylight hours and is 

free. The Store @ DeCordova and the School Gallery are 
open Monday through Thursday, 9:30 am to 7:30 pm, 
Friday through Saturday, 9:30 am to 5:30 pm, and 
Sunday 11:30 am to 5:30 pm. The Café @ DeCordova is 
open Wednesday through Sunday, 11 am to 3 pm. Free 
guided public tours of the Museum’s main galleries take 
place every Wednesday and Sunday at 2 pm. Free tours 
of the Sculpture Park are given on Saturday and Sunday 
at 1 pm from May to October. Visit www.decordova.org 
or call 781/259-8355 for further information. 
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CLASSIC COWCRACTHNIG 


20 Lewis Street 
Lincoln, MA 
781-259-8717 


New Construction 

Additions 

Kitchens 

All phases from design to finish, 
quality craitsmanship, 
professionalism, and most of all 


dependability that you can trust since 
1987 


Christopher Park 


Mass Construction Supervisor Mass Home Improvement Contractor 


Number 068841 Number 121832 
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The Transfer Station 


(material gathered by Betty Smith) 


Professional, Caring 
In-Home Pet Services 


“The Transfer Station’s new hours are from 8:30 a.m. 
to 3:30 p.m. every Wednesday and Saturday,” states Peggy 
Elliott, an enthusiastic recycler and chair of the Town Recycling 
committee, in a telephone conversation. 

“More parking spaces are available and bins have been 
consolidated. Plastics are no longer separated. Just throw them 
in — if there is a triangle on the bottom of the container. And for 
all that Styrofoam, including the peanuts, there is a special bin, 
too.” 

Peggy explained, as for “latex paint buckets, open 
them, dry the paint and then bring them to dump.” However, if 
the paint is oil-based the cans should go to the Hazardous Waste 
Station. 

The Hazardous Waste Station is located in Lexington 
on Hartwell Avenue on the right-hand side. It is near the 
Lexington dump. Peggy says it is efficiently run. The next 


Saturday it is open is October 19th You can take old car bat- 
teries, motor oil, and fluorescent light bulbs. Call Town Offices 
for more information. You need to be pre-registered, at Town 
Offices or you will be charged a fee. Peggy suggested bringing 
a neighbor with you. 

Much of the recycling is the same. Metal items (exam- 
ple-lawn mower) are placed in a separate bin. Tin cans, paper, 
bottles are recycled as usual. There is no longer a need to 
remove labels and collars from bottles. The swap table is busy; 
A good place to look for ice skates, skis, and children’s toys. 
Books can also be taken to the Friends of the Library Book Sale 
at Bemis Hall. Look for new regulations soon about computer 
(CRT) disposal. Three bins are available for recycling clothes. 

Peggy said that volunteers are needed on Saturdays to 
help the DPW staff at the Transfer station, checking stickers and 
giving out stickers. (All Lincolnites must have a car sticker 
which can be obtained on Saturdays at the Transfer Station and 
on Monday-Friday at the DPW on Lewis Street.) 

Let a committee member know if you if you can vol- 
unteer: Inge Richardson, Diana Smith, Cynthia Mueller, Sandy 
Bradlee, or Peggy Elliott, chair. 


LINCOLN FAMILY CHIROPRACTIC 


152 LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 
PHONE:(781) 259-8990 
FAX: (781) 259-0738 


DR. SARA R. PANARELLO 


Trusted, experienced professionals 
 Mid-day walks while youre at work or away 
(4 Maintaining security of your home when away 
Medications and special diets 

Insured and Bonded 

All domestic pets loved and cared for 
Watering indoor and outdoor plants 
Collecting mail and newspapers 

Trained in Pet First Aid and Obedience 

( Reasonable rates 

References available 

 Yearround services, weekends, holidays 


Professional, Caring In-Home Pet Services 
PO Box 352: Lincoln,MA 01773 


Call 781-259-1410 


e-mail peterdhiggins@msn.com 


Member- Pet Sitters Intemational (PSI) 
Pet Sitters Associates, LLC 
National Association of Professional Pet Sitters (NAPPS) 
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Established in 1936 in response 
to the community’s needs. 


Complete Pre-Arrangement 
Planning to Meet Individual Needs 


SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742 


978-369-3388 
Edmund H. Tunnicliffe [V 


OGILVIE’S 


It’s not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 


Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 
Ogilvie’ s _Lumber ¢ Hardware 781- 894-1265 
. P M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Heating Oil Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


35 acres over ooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 

Maintenance-Free Lifesty e * Indoor Parking ie wy 


Newbury Court 


For more information, call: 978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com f=) Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 
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Dear Readers, 


Here come the holidays! This is our gift to you. Sheila Schwartz writes about some humorous events 
in her life. The opening article is Lincoln at its best — about an eighth-grade school reunion this fall. 

Ever wonder what writers read? Our staff has reviewed several books, some of which you may have 
overlooked. We seem to have detective readers in our midst. 

This is renewal season. A reminder will come in the mail. If you subscribed for two years, you will 
have to wait 2004! We encourage you to give a subscription to a new neighbor or a friend who wants to stay 
in touch and has moved. 

Miranda Loud is Music Director at St. Peter’s Church in Weston. Her aim is to build a sense of com- 
munity among neighboring communities through music. The Head of Conservation, Tom Gumbart, shares 
the work that goes over his desk with our readers. 

The unique cover of autumn grasses is designed by Harold Smith. He found the grasses on a neigh- 
borhood walk. 

Enjoy your family and friends in this wonderful season. 


med 
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Subscribe to Lincoln’s best magazine 
THE LINCOLN REVIEW 


Only $15.00 for the next six issues. 
Two years / 12 issues - $28.00 


Name 

Street or Box No. 

Town 

Mail this form with check to: 
The Lincoln Review 


Box 6245 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
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SERVICE 


CENTER 


State Inspection 
Brakes & Alignments 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Road Service and Towing 


781-899-6696 


Mike Gordon - Owner 


290 North Avenue 
Weston, MA 02493 
www.kendalgreen.com 


259-0310 
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THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW,INC. 


P.O.Box 6245 
Lincoln Center,Mass. 01773-6245 


Editors and Publishers 
Elizabeth Smith 


Subscriptions & Advertising 
Elizabeth Smith 1-781-259-9142 


Business 
Dean Smith 


Graphics and Art 
Harold Smith 


Associates 

Suze Craig 

Beverly Eckhardt 

Susan Hoben 

Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 
Mary Terrell 


Senior Associates 
Palmer Faran 
Mary Ann Hales 
Ruth Hapgood 
Robert Loud 
Margaret Marsh 
Stacy Osur 


Consultant 
Russel Craig 


For Next Issue- 
Articles and Notes due Jan. 6 
Advertisements .. due Jan. 9 


Subscription rate for one year (six issues) $15.00 


Address all subscription 
correspondence to 

Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O.Box 6245 

Lincoln Center, Ma.01773-6245 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 

dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 

of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 
submitted. The cost of photographs must be 
borne by the submitter unless prior approval 
is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 


This is the story of a special group which gets together every few years just to celebrate life. This past October the Gang 
met at the home of Annie Knowlton Preston. The group didn’t actually celebrate any particular anniversary but if they 
had it would have been billed as the 54th anniversary of the 1948 8th grade class from Lincoln Center School! Back then 
there was the Red School in South Lincoln for Grades one and two and the Center School (now the town offices) for grades 
three through eight. The Gang is looking for Lincolnites who would have graduated from the Center School 8th grade (if 
they stayed in Lincoln Public Schools) around 1947-49, and who are interested in this kind of loose affiliation that the 


group has shared, and plans to continue sharing . 


(editor’s note) 


The Gang, Graduates of the Lincoln Center School 


By Dick Brooks 


Front Row: Dana Murphy, Sally Molnar (MacLea), Jerry Taylor 
Middle Row: Dick Brooks, Daisy Crane (DeFord), Annie Knowlton (Preston), Rob Loud, Jim Kubik 
Back Row: Hans VanLeer, John Cowles, John Ciraso 


Some Lincoln "kids" who never got over 
being kids or friends from the early 1940's have 
maintained connections...a loose confederation 
called simply the "GANG"...several members have 
file folders containing old and new addresses, meet- 
ing dates, old photographs, etc., with the simple tab 
"Gang". This group has never lost connections...and 
now that the broods are out of the nests, the Gang is 
even closer. The most recent convocation was held 
on Thursday, Oct 3rd at Annie (Preston) Knowlton 
and Ted Knowlton's on Stonehedge Rd. Dick Brooks 
(of Phillips, Maine) and Annie Knowlton planned the 
get-together over a year ago. Brooks kept the 
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addresses in his iMac and badgered (euphemistical- 
ly: "invited") the members into being there at the 
appointed time and place. 

Because the 50th high school reunions for 
Concord High School, and Weston High, where 
Lincoln kids went in those pre-L/S days, were sched- 
uled very close to the early October date, several 
members were able to attend the Lincoln subgroup 
for the first time. 

Growing up in Lincoln in the 40's was an 
experience...difficult to describe...suffice to say that 
the sense of community and the informality of young 
life at that time was very unique, even then. There 
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“BE SURE TO 
PUT YOUR 
FEET IN 


THE RIGHT 
PLACE, THEN 
STAND FIRM.” 


-ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


WE HAVE A WIDE VARIETY 
OF SERVICES THAT 
YOU MAY NEED: 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS 
CHECKING & SAVINGS ACCOUNTS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
MONEY MARKET ACCOUNTS 
AND TRADITIONAL, ROTH AND 
EDUCATION IRAS 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS LOANS 


TRUST AND INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES* 


ATM, INTERNET BANKING AND 
24-HOUR PRIVATELINE 
TELEPHONE BANKING SERVICES 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES* 


OPEN 7:30AM - 4PM, MONDAY - FRIDAY. 
SATURDAYS, 8AM -12:30PM. 
DRIVE-UP SERVICE AVAILABLE 


ened e snes These services are not FDIC insured. 


es 
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Lincoln Center 


Cambridge Crust Company 


152 Lincoln Road (781) 259-4890 
Member FDIC www.cambridgetrust.com 


Wise words. Holding one’s ground is important in whatever 
you set your mind to, including running a bank. 

Cambridge Trust Company has “stood firm” in our belief that 
a community bank with a personable and intelligent staff can 
serve customers best. We have placed our “feet” in the “nght 
place” — Lincoln. We also believe that our brand of financial 
services, and our courteous and knowledgeable staff make 
Cambridge Trust Company just the right bank for Lincoln. 

Cambridge Trust Company is different. No doubt, you’ll 
notice the difference the moment you walk through the door. 
Maybe it’s our warm and cozy fireplace, our friendly and 
knowledgeable bankers, or our inclination to lend a hand in 
the issues that matter most to the residents of Lincoln. 

At Cambridge Trust you will also find a wide array of 
deposit and borrowing options, along with safe-deposit boxes 
and a 7:30AM office opening, that will meet your needs for 
convenience, flexibility, and long-term financial st c 
Whether you’re just starting out, raising a family, buy 
home, coping with tuition, or living success: 1 
retirement, Cambridge Trust Company has the experien 
knowledge, and service you deserve. : 

We invite you to step into our new home — “feet” first, 


please. Discover for yourself how different a bank can be. 


The Gang 
(continued from page 5) 


were community leaders, like Maurice Tripp, John 
Todd, Martha DeNormandie, Mrs. Richard Fleck, 
Charlie Styron and a host of others who wove the 
fabric of young lives into their own tapestries of life. 
Scouts, PF, 4-H, and school were all backdrops...and 
when members of the Gang headed out to various 
high schools, some private, most public, the social 
fabric of young in Lincoln remained fully connect- 
ed...members attended each others' operettas, plays, 
dances, etc, and always there were the DeFord's and 
the Preston's homes to which they adjourned after a 
Friday or Saturday night event or outing. 

When Bill Preston had had enough of teen 
socializing in his house at midnight or so, he'd come 
down and shake hands with each boy present and say 
"Good night, Dick, Good night, Jim, Good night, 
Dana", etc until each member had been told, in that 
way, it was time to go. He never shook hands with 
the girls, though! 

After college or military service, the Gang 


went about distributing itself all over the world, get- 


ting married, raising families, some divorces, more 
families and living lives not unlike everyone else in 
America. But the desire to share, to reminisce, to be 
a part of each others' lives, even small parts, 
remained strong...and so these reunions have fairly 
consistently convened every 5-10 years. This years' 
included the Ted Knowltons (Anne Preston), the 
Dick Brookses, the Jim Kubiks, the Johnnie Ciraso's, 
Daisy Crane (DeFord), Dana Murphy, the Rob 
Louds, the John Cowles, Hans VanLeer, Gerry 
Taylor, and The Abby Molnars (Sally MacLea); nine- 
teen in all. The 1948 graduating class in Lincoln (8th 
grade) was 17...including 5 girls! 

The fun and joys of old friendships rekin- 
dled...tales "ratted" to spouses...very little is held 
back...one never knows friends the way people who 
started Ist grade together and remained friends for 
over 60 years, know each other. And that makes life 


special for Lincoln's children of the 30's and 40's. 
GANG members are enthusiastically challenging 
each other to be there for the next "Gang" bang...any 
takers?? 


Information on potential members should be passed 
on to Dick Brooks using brooks@tdstelme.net. 


THE CoTtTaGeE PREss 
Announces a Forthcoming 
Literary Anthology 
to Celebrate 
Lincoln’s 250th Anniversary 


Submissions will be accepted for fiction, nonfic- 
tion, poetry, essays, black and white photographs 
and line illustrations. Focus on Lincoln is encour- 


aged, as well as remembrances of people and events 
which have woven the fabric of life in Lincoln. 


The Cottage Press 
25 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
(781) 259-8771 
mahales@theworld.com 
Mary Ann Hales, Publisher 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 


Group West Division 
781-259-9700 


Each Office individually owned and operated 


New Listing 


ee 


Lincoln- A Classic 1950’s seven room Ranch beautifully sited 
on a pretty acre. The living room has a fireplace and arched 
doorways. The dining area is open to the kitchen, which opens 
to a deck overlooking the large back yard and lovely 
woodlands. Three bedrooms with hard wood flooring, two full 
baths, a huge recreation room complete with bar area, a two 
car garage plus storage or boat garage, make this property a _ 
wonderful opportunity! $439,000 


New Listing 


erties 


SRD Rissa: 


tr 


Lincoln- This young center entrance colonial is beautifully 
sited on 1.8 acres in much sought after Lincoln location. The 
4500 S.F. interior boasts impeccable décor, fantastic gourmet 
kitchen, fire placed family room with access to screen porch, 
upstairs Rec room and more. The views from house are 
beautiful open meadows $1,250,000 
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Lincoln- A stately Colonial on simply beautiful 2 acres. Tall 
trees surround this open well-landscaped property located on cul- 
de-sac. The interior is elegant & features large formal living 
room, banquet sized dining room, country kitchen, family room’ 
with fireplace & cozy den. Five bedrooms, huge recreation 
room, sauna and tennis court make this property a must see! 
$1,839,000 


Lincoln- A wonderful Contemporary beautifully sited 
amidst-terraced gardens, stonewalls, and lovely 
plantings. The eight rooms include a formal living room 
and dining room, remodeled kitchen, 3 room master 
suite. Family room and 2-tiered deck. It affords a 


country feeling but easy access for the commuter. 
$699,000 


CALL US FOR A COMPLIMENTARY OPINION OF VALUE 


Groton-This exceptional Antique Estate, circa 1880, was Lincoln- A Grand Estate perfectly sited on two acres in 
originally the “Clara Endicott Sears House”. It is sited on a prestigious Warbler Springs. A perfect blend of contemporary 
professionally landscaped, (originally by Frederick Olmstead), and traditional, it manages the trick of being both serene and 


4.44 rolling acres, complete with a gazebo, pool, specimen powerful. The seventeen room (11,900 sq. ft.) residence 

trees, a privacy stone wall that is magnificent, and the first features: a two room dining room, a library with an octagonal 
Groton School House #3, Later named the Lawrence School reading room, a first floor guest suite, a home theatre, a hot-tub 
House. The living area (8,575 s.f.) has been exceptionally and a sauna. The formal landscape includes a pool and cabana. 


restored by the present owners. $2,975,000 By Appointment $2,895,000 By Appointment 


Sale Pending 


sus ey Z 


Lincoln- A much sought after 3™ and top floor unit at The Ryan Estates for 55 years and older. This light filled and airy 
1527 square foot residence includes two spacious bedrooms, two full baths a large tray-ceiling living room with northerly 
western and easterly southern exposures, a dining room with French doors leading to a balcony with treetop views of 


Lincoln conservation trails. Enjoy walking to shops, post office, nature trails and train to Boston, Belmont or Concord. 
$399,000 


The Harding Team 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 


146 Lincoln Road 
Each Office individually owned and operated 


Shelia Harding, GRI Patti Salem, Buyers Specialist 
781-795-4017 Voice Mail 781-795-4018 Voice Mail 
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TAS 
Le 


& FLORENTINE 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


ys 
| 

¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
| metal frames * Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
| blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums « 
Unbeatable Prices ¢ Fast Service 
2 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 at 
. e ° e FS a, 
hci” antcinbanant nS,“ 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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Tempus Fixit.. 


By Jeanne Bracken 


One of the many charms of the original Lincoln 
Public Library building, given to the town by George 
Grosvenor Tarbell in the 1880s, is the clock tower 
that rises into the trees on the upper lawn. A clock 
made by the E. Howard Clock Company of Waltham 
was put into place during the original construction; 
the timepiece cost the grand sum of $367. Beginning 
at the end of April in 1884, the hour rang out over the 
neighborhood from the library’s tower. E. Howard 
Co. was one of the two largest clock manufacturers in 
the United States at the time; the other was Seth 
Thomas of Thomaston, Connecticut. 

At first the clock required weekly winding to keep 
the two “trains” (one to keep time and one to coordi- 
nate the striking of the hours) in synch. As time went 
on (sorry about that pun), keeping it running and 


winding by hand became more difficult. During 


repairs in 1963. the works were electrified. For sev- 
eral years now the hours have not rung. 

The Lincoln clock is double-faced, with dials on the 
west and north sides of the tower; in this case being 
“two-faced” is not pejorative. Synchronizing the two 
faces, though, may not be as easy as it sounds; one 
expert, having difficulty completing the task, 
required the help of “an agile policeman and a pair of 
walkie talkies.” 

Tower clocks are of course nothing new. Clocks in 
England (Salisbury and Leeds cathedrals) date from 
the 1390s—probably having been protected by interi- 
or locations. Salisbury’s is the world’s oldest working 
clock, according to an article in a 1998 Wall Street 
Journal. Lincoln’s clock may not be quite that old, 
but it is as beloved in its own way as London’s enor- 
mous Big Ben (1854). 

Accuracy is of course the watch-word (sorry again) 
of the clock restorers. They are not expected to play 
fast and loose with the actual time, as was reportedly 
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done during the golden age of textile mills, when the 
owners slowed or reset the clocks, requiring the 
employees to work longer hours for the same wages. 

Under the current contract, a tower clock expert 
will “repair...the escapement arbor bushings and the 
striking train arbor #2 bushings...” as well as regild 
the hands and numerals and make replacement hour 
and minute hands so they all match. 

The trustees are aiming for restoration, not 
enhancement, so the town will be spared the likes of 
the new Kellogg tower clock in Battle Creek that fea- 
tures Tony the Tiger and those raffish Snap, Crackle 
and Pop fellows diving into a bowl of milk as the 
clock strikes the hour. 

Nor will the striking of the hour be as intrusive, one 
hopes, as the Shanghai clock that, after the Cultural 
Revolution in China blared out the hour via 40 loud- 
speakers booming “The East is Red”, an anthem 
extolling the virtues of Chairman Mao. Just imagine 
the town meeting discussion such a suggestion would 
engender] 

Tower clocks are seeing something of a renaissance, . 
partly because of historic building restorations and 
partly because they represent a community focal 
point in our often scattered towns. “Meet me under 
the clock” in our case means, appropriately, the 
Tarbell meeting room or perhaps the YA reading 
room. 

The new ones utilize a computer chip to keep the 
clocks accurate, resetting the electric works after 
power outages (which never happen in Lincoln, of 
course) and automatically making the time “spring 
ahead and fall back” with Daylight Savings. 

There will be no computer chips involved in the 
upkeep of the Lincoln Public Library’s tower clock. 
A library staff person will be charged (ouch!) with 
winding the clock every week. By hand. 
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Growing a Book, Lincoln Style 


By Mary Ann Hales 


Ray Adamson and I first met at Codman 
Community Farm, where my two-year-old grandson 
and I visited often. Ray and his wife Harriette had 
just recently moved to Lincoln when Corey and I 
began making our regular trips to visit a new litter of 
pigs. Little did I dream that I had also met a future 
author. 

One day Ray showed me a lined sheet of paper 
on which he had written a children’s story about a 
dog he used to own. The charm of his writing caught 
my fancy immediately, and with Corey sitting in my 
lap, I said “Ray, did you know I am a publisher? I 
have a little publishing company called The Cottage 
Press, just down the road in the Old Town Hall. 
Would you be interested in turning your story into a 
book?” Ray was surely surprised. “Ray, if you’re 
interested, come visit me in my office, bring your 
manuscript and let’s talk about it.” 


REMK Walden Country, Inc. 


Lincoln Value! 


Gracious 12 rm. Colonial located on 2+ private 
acres in impeccable condition. A blend of tradition- 
al and contemporary spaces, updated kitchen with 
computer center all bright and airy. 5 bdrm, 5.5 
bath with vaulted entry and superb detail, 7,000 sq 
ft ready for occupancy. 

Appt: Betty Kimnach 781-259-0105 $1,949,000 


Thus evolved the forthcoming children’s book, 
Snickerdoodle and The Big Carrot, written by 
“Farmer Ray” and illustrated by the multi-talented 
blacksmith of Lincoln, Ted Tucker. Those who have 
visited Codman Farm and been entertained by Ray’s 
ability to spin a yarn, will not be surprised by this 
charming book. It features Farmer Harriette, an 
unguarded garden and crowd of mischievous bunny 
rabbits. And as the title indicates, a very large carrot. 
It’s a tall tale with Ray’s own special kind of a twist.. 

Corey is almost five now, and I am looking for- 
ward to having Ray himself read the story to my 
grandson, who was present when the idea of a book 
was first discussed. But Corey won’t be the only one 
to read about Snickerdoodle dog. It is my pleasure to 
announce that the book soon will be available for 
every Lincoln child and grandchild to enjoy. It’s 
amazing what beautiful things grow here in Lincoln. 


Cambridge in the Country 


LINCOLN - Enjoy the con- 
venience to train, shops & 
trails from this six room 
Townhouse/Condo ready 
for occupancy. Enclosed 
garage plus extra expan- 
sion possibilities. Sun filled 
‘spaces with tree top setting. 
$410,000 Appt: Betty 
Kimnach 781-259-0105 


CALL FOR FREE MARKET ANALYSIS 
Betty Kimnach 781-259-0105 
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The Peanut Butter Caper 
By Ray Adamson 


I can’t take credit for this trick, my older sis- 
ter Betty is the one who thought it up. It was a clas- 
sic though and she suffered for it. 

It was early summer and one of our barn cats 
had a litter of kittens. Betty fell in love with one of 
the kittens and took to bringing it into our home to 
play with. However, the kitten was not housebroken 
and eventually it had an accident on the living room 
floor. Our mother was furious and banned it from the 
house. The next day while our mother was outside 
hanging up clothes on the line, Betty decided to play 
a joke. She took some peanut butter and rolling up a 
chunk to look like a little kitten doo-doo set it on the 
kitchen table. 

When mother came in the back door, which 
opened to the kitchen, Betty’s timing was impecca- 
ble. 

She didn’t give Mom any time to think. I'll 
never forget the sight of Mom holding the clothes 
basket with a look of astonishment on her face as 
Betty said, just as Mom spied the peanut butter, 
(AKA kitten doo-doo), on the table, “I didn’t let the 
kitten in Mom, she ran in the open door and jumped 
up on the table. The kitten did this before I could 
stop her, but I will clean it up.” 

With that, she picked up the peanut butter 
(AKA kitten doo-doo) and popped it into her mouth. 

Mom usually had a good sense of humor but 
for some reason she didn’t appreciate this joke, prob- 
ably because for a moment she really thought it was 
kitten doo-doo. 

Betty was sent to her room for the rest of the 
day. Dad, when told that evening, made the mistake 
of laughing, and was in the doghouse for it. 

For years we all laughed over the peanut but- 
ter joke. Everyone that is, except Mom who never 
admitted to seeing any humor in it. 
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Tribute to a Dog 


By Ray Adamson 


I glance behind me, but my 
Shadow isn’t there. 

For so many years we 
Were an inseparable pair. 


From the time she was a puppy 
She had eyes only for me. 

Why I was chosen I’d never know. 
But I grew to love her so. 


From dawn to dusk she followed 

Me around the farm. 

Sometimes getting in the way. 

But several times saving me from harm. 


Like the time the bull got loose 
And was on a rampage 

She held him at bay until 

I could get out of harm’s way. 


Did I mention how she liked to play? 
Her favorite game was called 

“Get that dog,” where she would 
Run in circles till you tried to 

Catch her, then she’d run away. 


For fifteen years she followed me to and 
from. 

My faithful companion 

Just happy to be with me 

Snickerdoodle dog, I miss you so 

My shadow is no longer there. 
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Customer Appreciation 
Celebration 


Saturday, December 7 9:00-4:00p.m. 
Light Brunch & Refreshments 
10% Discount on all 
Gift Certificates Purchased:« 


MN 


Facials . Massage . Pedicures . Reflexology. Manicures . 


aM“ 
. 
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by Sue Cataldo 


“Named One Of The Top 42 Salons In The Country” (Redbook Magazine) 


Schedule your appointment for a complimentary 
.Skin care consultation 
“Holiday” makeup lesson 
-Power Peel Demonstration 
-FREE Nail Art with a Manicure 


MAXIMUM IMAGE BY SUE 
105 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
W. CONCORD, MA 01742 
(978) 369-4993 


* Except already discounted packages 
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Middle Ages 


By Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


Due to the vocal protests of all of my 
devoted fans (thanks for calling Jane and asking if I 
was Okay), I have decided to continue writing this 
column for The Lincoln Review. This has been a 
tremendously difficult decision for me because I just 
had a birthday. Not just any birthday mind you. This 
one was a really big one for me — the kind with a zero 
on the end, when a passage is made from one decade 
to another. I can’t even bear to write the number 
down but Ill give you a hint — it doesn’t start with 
any number below or above 5. Friends were no help 
with my mental trepidations. Younger friends said I 
still looked young to them (younger friends lie) and 
older friends said I should just wait until I got as old 
as they were (older friends love commiserating). 

I had thought, perhaps, that at the magic 
moment on the appointed day, 7:32 a.m. according to 
my mother who should know, I would shrivel up and 
blow away, my essence scattered in the winds of 
time. I would have no ability to produce these mus- 
ings thereafter, so I thought I would stop before the 
tragic event and prepare you for a future without me. 
Alas, I ate some cake, and life seems to have gone on. 
When my illustrious editor requested I resume my 
crude attempts to bring humor to Lincoln, I had no 
obvious excuse why I could not oblige. So, here J am, 
older, MUCH older. Wiser? I'll let you be the judge. 

My psychological trauma over this 
momentous occasion actually began last year on my 
49th birthday. At that moment I realized that my life 
was about to be half over, since I optimistically think 
I'll live to 100. If that isn’t statistically accurate, 
please don’t tell me for two extremely important rea- 
sons. Firstly, I will have a panic attack realizing that 
in fact my life may be more than half way over. 
Secondly, I’m not good with complex fractions. If I 
have to solve the equation “If Sheila is 50 and she 
will live to 87, what percentage of her life is over?” 
my poor aging brain might just explode. 

One piece of wisdom that I have gleaned 
over the past lifetime is that when I am alone, I am 
not among friends. On my 49th birthday, my brain 
came up with the following list that at the time 
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seemed perfectly reasonable. I planned diligently to 
change my life over the next 364 days so I would 
begin this new decade of my existence as prepared as 
is humanly possible. 

Buy new alarm clock. Get up at 5:30 a.m. 
and run a few miles. Participate in the next Boston 
Marathon. 

I had great aspirations — get fit, lose weight, 
and have 15 minutes of fame for being a first time 
middle-aged entrant and completing the course in 
less than five hours. However, my errant brain neg- 
lected to consider several key factors that might lead 
to the failure of this plan. I had never actual run any- 
where in my first forty-nine years, I had never been 
able to get up at this pitch-black hour, and I detest the 
freezing cold of winter. At the first alarm bell, on the 
first morning, I asked myself if I had ever seen a jog- 
ger smiling, never mind actually laughing. As I snug- 
gled deeper under the down comforter, I concluded 
that life is too short to be miserable,. Besides, I had 
no idea how to run on ice. Are there snow running 
shoes? 

Before I could even answer my own exis- 
tential questions, I immediately revised my plan. I 
calculated that if I walked 3 miles per hour, which is 
a fairly comfortable pace, and started very early the 
morning of the Marathon, I could finish in about 12 
hours allowing for a nice lunch somewhere along the 
way, and perhaps a little window-shopping. I would 
probably even finish by the 6 o’clock news, and they 
might even cover my arrival if I also crossed the fin- 
ished line hardly breaking a sweat and carrying a bag 
holding a new pair of strappy summer sandals I had 
picked up on sale at one of the nicer shops in 
Wellesley along the way. 

So I stayed in bed, and that was the end of 
my brain’s life-changing idea number one. I actually 
considered the notoriety that I might receive if I were 
to be the last woman to complete the race - three days 
later. But, no one in Boston is interested in that kind 
of news story. By late April, the media are too busy 
analyzing the rapid disintegration of the Red Sox 
hopes for a winning season. 
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Barrett & Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


2. Timeless Beauty 


Designed to stand the test of time, this stunning Colonial residence has all the beauty, sophistication and 
amenities desired by those who require just the right setting for elaborate entertaining and the intimate 
spaces for comfortable family enjoyment. Dramatic yet refined with 16’ arched windows, 19’ foot ceilings, 
5 bedrooms, 5.5 baths and a wonderful home theatre. This unique property has a prominent setting with 
a 4-car garage and a lovely lot that is near conservation land. Located in one of Lincoln’s most sought- 
after neighborhoods: a home you will want to make your own. $2,450.000 


Call for your confidential, no obligation, opinion of value. 


781. 259. 4040 


eSotheby’s International e Jeannine Taylor e Audrey Cicchetti 

eRealty Guild e Avrial Young e Phyllis Cohen, Marketing Director 
eRELO: Worldwide Relocation e Mikki Lipsey eHelen Hopkins, Administration 
eWho’s Who In Luxury Real Estate e Eleanor Fitzgerald 

e Unique Homes Registry www.barrettandco.com 


Middle Ages 
(continued from page 15) 


Learn to bake bread. 

My first attempt resulted in total disaster. 
The recipe failed to mention that I should not pour 
boiling water over the yeast because that kills the 
leavening action. Three days later I decided that 
although my dough hadn’t changed into a volumi- 
nous, poofy pillow, I would bake it anyway. My dead 
bread, as I affectionately called it, emerged from my 
oven the size of a small cannonball and roughly the 
same weight. I decided that instead of disposing of it, 
I would slice it exactly in half, shellac it thoroughly, 
and use the finished product for bookends. However, 
dear reader that is not the end of the ‘Sheila’s Pathetic 
Baking Experience’. One day a couple of months 
later, while I was dusting the bookshelves where I 
had displayed said sad dead bread bookends, I acci- 
dentally dropped a half loaf on my foot and broke my 
toe. 

My ‘getting prepared for the rest of my 
life’ plan was not working out as I had hoped. The 
weeks were slipping by and as fifty crept stealthily 
closer, I started noticing that I was suddenly plagued 
by the same difficulties that a lot of my friends had 
joked about. On the phone, if I was put on hold for 
any length of time, I generally forgot whom I had 
called by the time a real person answered. I was 
forced to ask the person, ‘Who are you?’ and if that 
didn’t jog my memory, I had to resort to the even 
more embarrassing question of last resort — “Do you 
know why I was calling you?” 

I had sworn this would never happen to me. 
So, on my next sortie to Costco, source of all things 
that have been accepted into mainstream America, I 
bought a bottle of helpful pills called ‘Senior 
Moment’. When I got home and put away the seven- 
ty-five rolls of toilet paper and the five-ton jar of 
mayonnaise, I couldn’t find the magic pills that 
would make my senior moments disappear. It wasn’t 
until the following week that I discovered the bottle 
in the pantry behind the three-gallon jug of ketchup. 
(Costco’s corporate motto is ‘You'll only have to buy 
each of our products once in your lifetime.’) The pills 
didn’t help. I kept forgetting to take them. 

However, I have survived this inevitable 
passage. My list of projects still includes finishing a 


sculpture I started in a class at DeCordova in 1998, 
completing a needlepoint of the insignia of Stanford 
that was supposed to be ready for graduation in 2001, 
organizing all my family photos into neat consecutive 
leather albums, learning Italian and deciding once 
and for all whether I would rather my bathroom 
cleanser removes mildew or fights soap scum. 

I guess you’re stuck with me a little while 
longer. 


She was a Tramp 
By Ray V. Adamson 


When she wanted to, she would snuggle up 
to me, bat her big brown eyes and caress me with her 
kisses. Almost smothering me with her love, acting, 
no not acting, and unabashedly giving me her whole 
heart and soul. I’d be in heaven. Then she’d be gone 
again, one week, three weeks, a month, vanished off 
the face of the earth. 

I’d search all her favorite haunts, but saw 
no trace of her... nobody had even seen her. 

I would sink into the deepest depression, 
despairing of ever seeing her again. Then, suddenly 
she’d return, never revealing where she had been and 
I once again would succumb to her charms, forgiving 
her transgressions. 

But the last time she left, she was gone for 
ten months and I thought I had lost her to another, 
forever. 

Late one rainy night, I heard a noise at the 
door. I opened it, and wet and disheveled, there she 
was. I could tell at first sight that she was ill and very 
pregnant. But I just couldn’t turn her away. I helped 
her into the living room and onto the couch where we 
just looked lovingly into each other’s eyes. I covered 
her with a blanket and gave her some warm milk to 
drink. 

She died later than evening but not before 
presenting me with six beautiful puppies. 
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Working with 
Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE the two most important decisions we 
will make together are the pricing of 
os iiincatniRee your home and the marketing plan for 
Lincoln, MA 01773 exposing your property to the largest 


781-259-1100 pool of qualified buyers. 


a 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee Penny Cotoni Susan Law 
781-259-8028 781-259-0257 781-259-1070 781-446-0814 


Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Elinor White 
781-446-0747 781-259-1822 978-897-5264 781-259-0634 


Jeff Morgenstern 
Sr. Vice President 
508-383-0241 


Lincoln Center at its Best! This inviting 1840’s four 
bedroom New England Farmhouse exudes charm. Carefully 
renovated with a Cathedral ceiling master bedroom/office, 
a sun-filled solarium, two Rumford fireplaces, wide pine 
floors and all the nooks and crannies you can imagine. 
Exquisite gardens surrounding the yard and patio space 
enhance this picturesque setting. $1,750,000 


Cozy 1875 Farmhouse with character and potential on a 
beautiful private lot. Great neighborhood location. Walk .9 
miles to train and stores or across a driveway to trails and 
150 acres of Massachusetts Audubon open land. New 5 
bedroom septic has been installed. $729,000 


Charming New England farmhouse in the setting of your 
dreams: in the geographic center of Lincoln, but well away 
from busy roads. Space and sun for fruit trees, flower and 
vegetable gardens. Abuts 30 acres of town-owned parkland 
and miles of walking trails. Includes potential professional 
office space on ground floor. $999,000 


www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


Secluded 7-acre Estate with Pond! Spacious Five-Six bed- 
room Estate built 1992. The open yet fully private site abuts 
trails and 70+acres of town-owned Conservation land! Barn 
for two horses, pastures, divine views. Plenty of room for a 
large, active family. Exercise room with lap pool. Elevator to 
service three floors. $2,995,000 


Classic and Distinguished! This four bedroom updated and 
renovated 1942 Colonial home on 3 acres has vistas of fields 
and gardens. The four full baths, a bridal staircase, a formal 
dining room a third floor office or studio and a separate barn 
with garage and workshop space will provide years of enjoy- 
ment with your family and friends. $1,795,000 


This traditional farmhouse has been intelligently expanded 
and lovingly updated with top quality materials and impec- 
cable workmanship. Beautifully landscaped grounds with 
irrigation system. Current dance studio with hot tub and 
full bath would make a lovely First floor master bedroom 
suite, in law or could be retrofitted to its former use with 
fully functional resistance swimming pool! $839,000 


BANKCR © 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


SOMETHING for EVERNONE| 


e AEE 


saa SUPERMARKETS Sem 


[)ONELAN'S 


COLONIAL CANDLE 
of CAPE COD 


1o% Off bY 


Ae ape Sls Over 30 Organic Items Carried 
Great for In Our Produce Department Daily 


power outages -- and growing Every Day 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 


HATS: SCARVES 
GLOVES BDOCKES a - 


LUNICOLN STATION. LiNICOLNI.MIA 
78(-259-o05uuy 


ie 
Lig= piys 4 
STONEGATE x 
Fh GARDENS &> 
Spend Your Holiday Season With Us! 
Christmas Trees 
Balsam, Fraser Fir & Spruce 
Custom Wreaths & Sways Hanukah Arrangements 
Natural Garland / Roping Flowering Plants 


Assorted Cut Greens Poinsettias 
Free Christmas Tree Delivery to Lincoln Residences! 


339 S. Great Road (Rt 117) * 781) 259-8884 
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Miranda Loud and Music 


By Betty Smith 


Miranda walked from her office at St. Peter’s 
Church in Weston to the Open Kitchen restaurant to 
have lunch with me. Miranda is Music Director at 
the church. She grew up in Lincoln on Conant Road, 
the daughter of Rob and Gwyn Loud and sister of 
Becca. 

She is now 34 years old but music started 
early in her family life. Her Dad enjoys singing and 
has been part of many musicals presented by The 
Lincoln Players. Dad always dreamed the family 
woul become an ensemble. Gwyn is also musical, as 
were grandparents, John and Mary Loud. Her 
great-grandfather was the organist at the Park St. 
Church. Miranda and music started when she was 
five years - private piano lessons with Mrs. Minuetta 
Kessler. Soon however she was over on Woodcock 
Lane studying piano with Frannie Moss. “Did you 
like to practice?” “No, I would practice anything but 
my lesson. I could sight read easily so I would wing 
the lesson. I must have driven Frannie nuts.” From 
Pip and Frannie Moss, Miranda learned that dedica- 
tion would be necessary to continue her passion for 
music. 


Miranda’s music-loving childhood pro-- 


gressed. While in Brooks she was in the cast of Pip’s 
plays. In the traditional eighth grade operetta, she 
was the~ Duchess in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Gondoliers. She remembers that Roy Raja sent her a 
thank-you note for her performance! While in Junior 
High School, she started studying piano with Angel 
Rivera at the Rivers School in Weston and she took 
cello lessons with Debbie Thompson. She also 
accompanied Mrs. Garth in her recitals here in 
Lincoln and occasionally made music with the 
Farnys. During her two years at Lincoln-Sudbury 
High School she was in many plays and became 
interested in acting, although later in life she found it 
would be a hard career to pursue. 

At the end of her sophomore year at Lincoln- 
Sudbury, Miranda enrolled in a Quaker boarding 
school in Westtown, Pennsylvania, a school which 
most of her mother’s relatives had attended. Here she 
was voted Best Actress in the graduating class of 
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1986. From there she went on to Wellesley College 
where she majored in music, graduating in the Class 
of 1990. While there she studied the organ and sang 
in the choir at Harvard University. At Wellesley, she 
spent her junior year abroad studying organ with 
André Isoir at the Conservatory in Paris. 

After Wellesley Miranda went to the West 
Coast and worked in an architectural office with her 
musical and acting career on hold. She might want to 
become an architect! She did, however, keep up her 
musical interests and in due time she was fortunate to 
take private organ lessons with David Higgs who 
received an appointment to the faculty of Eastman 
College of Music in Rochester, NY. Miranda was 
able to follow and study with him. In Graduate 
School her studies included the organ, choral con- 
ducting, and the harpsichord. She also had a teach- 
ing fellowship. In 1994 she was awarded a master’s 
degree from Eastman College of Music. In 1994 she 
entered the top international organ competition, held 
in Paris, making it to the semi-finals — a rather terri- 
fying experience in some ways. If she had won she 
would have been expected to play tremendously dif- 
ficult pieces on the organ at the Chartres Cathedral in 
front of two thousand people! 

Back to the East Coast and the Big Apple. In 
this fair city her career started to blossom. For two 
years she was assistant organist at a prominent 
Catholic Church on Park Avenue and 82nd street, and 
then associate organist at St. James Episcopal Church 
on 72nd and Madison from 1996-1999. While at St. 
James’ she began developing an innovative form of 
concert which bridged the worlds of drama, music, 
and literature and she founded a group, the Rialto 
Ensemble. Among the many concerts she has pro- 
duced, she is most proud of De Profundis. She wrote 
a script taken from Oscar Wilde’s prison letter enti- 
tled De Profundis and interwove musical settings by 
various composers of the same psalm (Psalm 130 or 
De Profundis Clamavi). The piece has been per- 
formed for the past four years in New York City, 
Providence and Boston with different actors as Oscar 
Wilde. She has written and produced several other 
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Professional, Caring 
In-Home Pet Services 


( Trusted, experienced professionals 
 Mid-day walks while you're at work or away 
( Maintaining security of your home when away 
(4 Medications and special diets 

4 Insured and Bonded 

All domestic pets loved and cared for 
Watering indoor and outdoor plants 
Collecting mail and newspapers 

Trained in Pet First Aid and Obedience 
Reasonable rates 

References available 

 Yearround services, weekends, holidays 


Professional, Caring In-Home Pet Services 
PO Box 352: Lincoln, MA 01773 


Call 781-259-1410 


e-mail peterdhiggins@msn.com 


Member- Pet Sitters International (PSI) 
Pet Sitters Associates, LLC 
National Association of Professional Pet Sitters (NAPPS) 


LINCOLN FAMILY CHIROPRACTIC 


152 LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 


PHONE: (781) 259-8990 
FAX: (781) 259-0738 


DR. SARA R. PANARELLO 
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Miranda Loud and Music 
(continued from page 21) 


thematic programs for the Rialto Ensemble and is 
always seeking new performance spaces with all the 
accoutrements of lighting and slide projections. 

Now she is living in Watertown pursuing a 
musical career which includes studying vocal music 
with Pamela Dellal in Boston and teaching in addi- 
tion to her full-time job as music director at St. 
Peter’s in Weston. She has ten piano students and two 
organ students. At the church she has organized a 
highly ambitious concert series bringing musicians 
from New York, Canada and Boston to perform a 
wide variety of programs. In building “Music at St. 
Peter’s” she hopes to build community between the 
towns of Wellesley, Weston, Lincoln, and Wayland 
and provide an excellent music for families closer to 
home than Boston. (I have been in the audience for 
a few concerts and realize that the Lincoln communi- 
ty is not aware of these programs — everything from 
sea shanties to string quartets.) The next concert at — 
St. Peter’s is Sunday, November 17 at 7 PM. Well- | 
known Italian pianist Roberto Poli performs “Shall 
We Dance?”. To find more about the concerts, check 
the website mentioned below. The traditional candle- 
lit Advent Lessons and Carols service is December 
8th at 6:15 p.m. Carols with a Moravian love-feast 
will be sung. 

A program note. Earlier this month the St. 
Anne’s choir of Lincoln joined with the St. Peter’s 
choir to present Faure’s Requiem as part of the series. 
Many Lincolnites participated!! 


For further information about “Music at St. Peter’s, 
check the website musicatstpeters.org 


Start Your Holidays in Vogue 


at The Store @ DeCordova 
November 16 — December 31, 2002 


DeCordova offers you more shopping than ever 
before to help you through the holidaze. Join The Store 
@ DeCordova for the Ninth Annual Artists’ Market. In 
addition to our year-round selection of fine wearable art 
and gift items, we are filling the School Gallery with a 
delightful collection for the season. 

Bring in your gift list and choose from among 
one of the most extensive offerings of jewelry, pottery, 
glass, frames, ornaments, paper goods, creative chil- 
dren’s toys, and wearable art in New England. The recent 
store expansion will allow for an even greater selection 
of goods by the region’s best artisans and artists. 

This six-week holiday sales event opens 
November 16 and runs through December 31. To accom- 
modate your shopping needs, The Store offers extended 
hours from November 18 through December 23: 


Monday — Thursday 
Friday — Saturday 
Sunday 


9:30 am — 9:30 pm - 
9:30 am — 5:30 pm 
11:30 am — 5:30 pm 


“Gifts purchased at the Artists’ Market truly 
reflect the spirit of the holiday season, since you give to 
so many people at once,” says The Store @ DeCordova 
Director of Retail Operations David Duddy. “You not 
only give joy to your friends, but also support local 
artists, and assist DeCordova in continuing its tradition 
of quality programming.” The Boston Globe has called it 
one of the best ways to make your gift-buying dollars go 
further by supporting both the selling artists and the 
Museum. In addition, The Store was also recently nomi- 
nated for the fourth year in a row to receive the Niche 
magazine award as one of the “100 top retailers of 
American crafts.” 

The Artists’ Market is the place to find decora- 
tive art for everyone on your holiday gift list. For those 
with a fondness for nature, local artist Don McAulay 
fashions lovely occasional tables, small mirrors, and 
other home accessories in the rustic Adirondack style. 
Made from salvaged twigs, sticks, bark, and other found 
flora, these pieces bring a bit of the regional landscape 


into your home. And New Hampshire ceramic artist Jeff 
Brown sculpts the surface of each of his stoneware 
bowls, cups, and vases, which are highlighted with the 
lush, soft greens and browns of the woodlands. You will 
be tempted to place his works on a shelf for all to 
admire—but they are even more delightful to handle and 
use. 

Have a hankering for hardware handicrafts? New 
Hampshire artists Tom and Randy Bergeron of 
Frankenmetal create bold and whimsical characters 
from metal-shop leftovers. Nuts, bolts, tools, and assort- 
ed metal parts are combined to form wild skiers, golfers, 
skateboarders, and other over-active types. And Julia 
Child would certainly approve of the metal sculptures 
made by Berkshire artist Mark Brown. Mark haunts flea 
markets and rattles through kitchen drawers to find 
spoons, forks, bottle openers, pastry tins, and a few odd 
culinary tools, and weds them into masterful robot-like 
clocks. Many gadgets with no recognizable function now 
serve as beautiful and utilitarian time sculptures. 

The Store @ DeCordova has also gathered a 
wide selection of wearable art for the Artists’ Market. 
Berkshire-based fabric artist Sonya Mackintosh calls 
her company smARTWORKS, and we find there is 
truth in advertising: All of her knitted scarves, shawls, 
and hats are remarkably “smart” and stylish. Her innova- 
tive “pocket” knitting patterns create sculptural state- 
ments on the wearer while adding the cozy warmth we’ll 
all surely need this winter. 

There are too many new artisans and their work 
to name. So drive on over today and remind yourself 
why The Boston Globe has called The Store @ 
DeCordova “the best museum store in Greater 
Boston.” The Store will also sell Christmas and 
Hanukkah cards, wrapping paper, and an array of chil- 
dren’s toys. And, as always, DeCordova Members 
receive a 10% discount on all purchases! 

For more information, contact The Store @ 
DeCordova by phone at 781/259-8692 or by email at 
store@decordova.org. Visit us in person at 51 Sandy Pond 
Road, Lincoln or on the Web at www.decordova.org. 
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ores =a | CS Cap) House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 


160 Lincoln Road Je, 3 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 and built-in furniture. 


Norman Levey 
P.0. Box 649 
Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 Lincoln, MA 


Crafts 
Baked goods 
Balsam wreaths 
Flowering plants 
; Antiques & 
A Touch of Christmas Collectibles 


7 th Lunch served 
Saturday, December setiea oie Bek 


10.4M to 1 PM an 


First Parish Church in Lincoln Santa arrives at 11 
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Odds and Ends from Conservation 
By Tom Gumbart 


Unfortunately I have procrastinated in writing 
this article. When considering what to write about 
there are many topics of which I am reminded as I 
look at the titles on the manila folders that surround 
my desk. Although we like to think of Lincoln as 
being a quiet and relaxed community there seems to 
be an endless number of issues that the Conservation 
Department is dabbling in. It is just too hard to nar- 
row down this article to a single concern or a partic- 
ularly succinct and witty message. Therefore, for 
better or for worse, I will simply unload an array of 
thoughts and updates upon you the reader. 

Adam Hyde, our head field person for the last 
two-and-a-half years, has moved on to explore other 
opportunities and challenges. We will miss him and 
wish him the best. He did a super job in calmly han- 
dling complex situations and in so doing befriended 
the community. On the plus side though, his depar- 
ture has made me get out on the tractor for mowing 
and chipping which are truly noble pursuits. 

The agricultural leases are now being 
renewed. There will be some changes with farmers 
and fields but hopefully only in a positive direction. 
If you do not know your local farmers you should 
introduce yourselves and support them however you 
can. The Conservation Commission leases almost 
200 acres of land. Many of these fields dominate the 
landscape on our heavily traveled roads and they are 
a welcome relief to what we see in some of our other 
metrowest communities. 

The Wildlife Advisory Committee continues 
to meet monthly and provide guidance to the 
Commission and to the Lincoln Land Conservation 
Trust. This group is the driving force behind many of 
the educational brochures that are now available at 
the Town Offices and many of the natural history out- 
ings and walks that are led all around Town. We also 
now have a Biodiversity Database so all reports of 
wildlife and plants etc. can be kept together and can 
be readily accessible. Reporting forms can be taken 
off the Town’s website www.lincolntown.org. 


We revived a Lincoln tradition by hosting 
Wednesday morning walks this fall. The Recreation 
Department, the Land Trust, and the Commission 
sponsor these. They have been very well attended 
and there is strong interest in winter and spring 
walks. Notice for events such as these is usually in 
the Lincoln Journal, on fliers posted around the com- 
munity, and on the Town’s website. 

Sometimes I do not want to drive around 
because I will certainly come across a new wetlands 
violation of some kind. Currently we are working on 
several enforcement issues. Please remember that 
cutting, clearing, grading, dumping etc. are not 
allowed in our within 100’ of wetlands without 
Conservation Commission review. The Commission 
is spending a lot of energy in reworking our wetlands 
protection bylaw to make it clearer what resources we 
protect and how we do it. Hopefully it will also help 
stave off some legal expenses. 

I arrived here three years ago and in my first 
week I received a wetlands filing from the Hobbs 
Brook Farm Property Company, LP for a subdivision 
to the north of Route 2. For three years we have been 
embroiled with trying to protect the wetlands and 
public water supply, something that the 
Massachusetts Department of Environmental 
Protection has failed to do. Hopefully the litigation 
that is in Superior Court will eventually end up favor- 
ably for Lincoln’s residents and wildlife and the peo- 
ple who drink water in Cambridge. 

Many projects are out there looming on the 
horizon. If Snider Pond fills with enough water we 
can get in their with the floating hydrorake and create 
an open water area. The last two summer droughts 
have not been helpful. The Wash House will soon be 
coming down. In spring we will work on fixing up 
the Muster Barn. 

There are now over 100 Conservation 
Restrictions in Town and we are working with the 
Land Trust to develop a consistent manner for moni- 
toring these valuable parcels of land. We look for- 
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Established in 1936 in response 
to the community’s needs. 


Complete Pre-Arrangement 
Planning to Meet Individual Needs 


SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742 


978-369-3388 
Edmund H. Tunnicliffe ITV 
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Odds and Ends from Conservation 
(continued from page 21) 


ward to working with the property owners to provide 
sound stewardship that is in line with the goals of 
each CR. 

If you know of trees down on trails or see 
other issues that need attention please call our office 
and we can get out there or let Buzz Constable know 
if it is on Land Trust property. 

Invasive plant species are most everywhere in 
upland and wetland habitats and it can be discourag- 
ing. Efforts have been made; both organized and dis- 
organized, to address this problem. Most folks seem 
to concentrate on one or two plants they hate more 
than others (although you do have to admire their 
ability to thrive and dominate the landscape). For 
some it is oriental bittersweet. For others it is purple 
loosestrife. For me it is glossy buckthorn. 

A good place to commiserate with others ~ 
about invasives, or to share a new discovery such as 
nesting Turkey Vultures, is our monthly Conservation 
Coffee. On the second Thursday of each month, 
except July and August, interested folks meet to dis- 
cuss various conservation and land issues that affect 
Lincoln. Please email me if you want to be on the list 
gumbartt@lincolntown.org. The email list is also 
used for different local conservation related 
announcements and it is sent as a blind copy so your 
email address is kept confidential. 

There is always more to write about but this 
should do for now. Enjoy a happy Holiday Season! 


Copyright 2002 Tom Gumbart 


Book Reviews 


The Blind Assassin 


By Margaret Atwood 


Reviewed by Sheila Schwartz 


Canada is truly blessed with an abundance of 


| outstanding female authors. However, Margaret 


Atwood has claimed the queen’s throne above the 


| rest. In this novel, for which she was awarded the 
| Booker Prize in 2000, she has woven together three 
| seemingly separate stories that keep the reader won- 
| dering how they will eventually merge. Each story is 


| told by a different narrator, with a different chronolo- 
| gy, yet they obviously overlap, creating a suspense 


| which carries the reader engagingly right up until the 
_ end of the story. Rest assured that this extraordinary 
| novel is not a simple murder mystery. 


The promise of a prolonged unraveling of the 


| connections between the main characters and their 


destinies is foretold in the opening sentence of the 


| novel. The first voice introduced is that of Iris Chase 


eae SSSxx5:c:ceEeEeeeeeee aaa a a... nm 


Griffen as she recounts just one in a series of tragic: 


events that befall a prominent industrialist’s family. 
Atwood, by Iris’s account, informs the reader suc- 
cinctly — “Ten days after the war ended, my sister 
Laura drove a car off a bridge.” 

However, this is not a typical family saga. On 
the next page, Atwood begins using the device of 
inserting newspaper clippings as chapters in the 
novel. The reader becomes apprised of the exact dates 
of major events that occur and the public perception 
of those events. As the story unfolds, the reader 
becomes increasingly aware of the differences 
between the published details of the central action 
and the actual particulars of the events that make 


_ them so relevant to the plot. 


Just as the reader feels comfortable with these 
two methods of telling the story, Atwood interjects an 


entirely separate design of narrative. Abruptly, the 
reader is transported to an entirely different universe 
by the tales a male narrator spins for the entertain- 
ment of a woman. The identity of these two people is 
never disclosed. However, the details of their secre- 
tive meetings during which he entertains her with his 
science fiction-like folktale entice the reader to guess 
who the couple are, why they meet incognito and 
what messages the author is seeking to convey in the 
allegory. We are supposed to intuit something by the 
inclusion of this third fable, but we are left guessing 
right up to the end of the novel as to what that really 
might be. 

The Blind Assassin is a seductive read both for 
men and women. The deftness of the descriptions 
gives great insight into the effects of World War II on 
society both during and after the fighting. The char- 
acterizations of youth, and the inevitability of maturi- 
ty that comes with the passage of time, produce sharp 
contrasts between the characters that Atwood creates. 
Any reader will find glimpses of their own nature 
expressed in one way or another by the different peo- 
ple that inhabit this story. 

At the end of the book, the reader is left to 
ponder who the blind assassin really is. What does it 
mean to ‘see’ and what really happens when one per- 
son takes the life of another, either figuratively or in 
reality. This novel is guaranteed to leave you wonder- 
ing. Then you’ll need to tell others to read it so you 
can discuss your own theories with them. 
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Mystic River 
By Dennis Lehane 


Reviewed by Jeanne Bracken 


Mystic River by Dennis Lehane has won numerous 
prestigious awards presented by booksellers, fans, 
and his fellow writers. Although Lehane is the local 
author of a PI series starring Angie Gennaro and 
Patrick Kenzie, Mystic River is a stand-alone book 
that explores the after-effects of child abuse and the 
meaning of friendship. A gritty story, this is not for 
the faint of heart or weak-kneed-at-the-sight-of- 
blood readers. Lehane opens with boyhood friends 
from different sides of the tracks in a city closely 
resembling Dorchester (where the author grew up) or 
maybe Southie. The tale continues in an episodic 
fashion, weaving one boy’s kidnapping by pedophiles 
with the murder 25 years later of a young woman, 
daughter of another of the boyhood friends. Their 
lives, meshed from youth, re-entwine, with one of 
them a police officer, one an ex-con shopkeeper, and 
the third a clearly troubled man who, readers know, 
has committed a bloody crime. The scene is so know- 
ing and real, and the plot so absorbing, that Mystic 
River rates the proverbial accolade: You will have 
trouble putting it down before the last word is read. 
Lehane is certainly one of the best current writers in 
any genre; his spare text and his terse dialog set this 
title far above most other books. He deserves every 
one of the awards he’s received for Mystic River. 
Soon, as they say, to be a Major Motion Picture 
directed by Clint Eastwood with Sean Penn, Kevin 
Bacon and Tim Robbins as the three boyhood friends 
grown up. Read the book now before the movie 
comes out and the reserve list grows long. Lehane, 
Dennis Mystic River New York: William Morrow, 
2001 ISBN 0688163165 
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A Trip to the Beach 


Living on Island Time in the Caribbean 


By Melinda Blanchard and 
Robert Blanchard 


Reviewed by Harold and Betty Smith 


Thinking about a trip to the Caribbean this winter? 
This would be an intriguing read. 


The Blanchards decided to escape Vermont and open 
a restaurant on the island of Anguilla, which they 
dreamed would be an island of paradise where they 
could live the simple life. Soon one learned the com- 
plications of an upscale island restaurant on this culi- 
nary adventure. The Blanchards in an amusing, 
frothy way talk about the customers, the help, and 
island life, which they so enjoy. 


No only do the Blanchards, do well with senses and 
sounds of Anguilla, but their characters are real. ' 
“There was a charisma about Anguillian women that » 
was almost startling, I thought looking round the 
bank. They walked, with exceptional posture. They 
have high cheekbones, smooth chocolate skin, and 
smiles that illuminated the room around them.” 


Hurricane Luis placing the Blanchards at a cross- 
roads in their life — Vermont or Angela, crushed their 
dream restaurant on the beach. We might add that the 
reader is taken through all the surf and winds of a 200 
miles m.p.h. storm. Quite a read. 


And in the middle of winter if you are looking for the 
Smiths, try a beach club in Anguilla. 


Perfume: The Story of a 
Murderer 


By Patrick Suskind 
1988 


Reviewed by Brent Sverdloff 


When conjuring up the decadent excesses of eigh- 
teenth-century France, attention is often lavished on 
the ornate architecture, cumbersome dress, sumptu- 
ous food, and pre-Revolutionary politics. In 
Perfume, however, there is more than the scent of 
war in the air—in fact, the novel’s entire conceit is 
based on the smells, both high and low, that perme- 
ated France at the time. 


Jean-Baptiste Grenouille is born in a stinking 
Parisian fish market, his umbilical cord cut with the 
same knife used to clean the day’s catch. This baby 
is abominably unique: He possesses a supremely 
heightened sense of smell yet gives off no odor of 
his own. The voluptuous language used to describe 
his rank surroundings—language typically reserved 
for more epicurean subject matter—alerts the reader 
to the innovative approach of the novel and the witty 
inversions to come. 


Grenouille’s boyhood obsession is to capture the 
odors of Paris. For him, beauty lies in the fundamen- 
tal olfactory nature of ordinary objects—not in their 
physical appearance. He becomes an apprentice to a 
noted perfumer and learns the ancient art of extract- 
ing essences and mingling oils. Unsuccessful in his 
attempts to create perfumes from objects that hold 
no particularly distinctive scent for the rest of the 
human race—such as pane glass and brass door- 
knobs—he turns to living beings that others find 
beautiful. Grenouille ultimately perfects the distilla- 
tion of the life-force from beautiful young women, 
cold-bloodedly using this precious extract for per- 
sonal gain. 


Suskind’s work was originally published in German 
in 1988. Through irony and grotesque playfulness, 
the author forces us to question the true meaning of 
beauty and its place in our lives. 
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Jack & Jill 


By James Patterson 
Little, Brown and Company, 432 pages 
ISBN 0-316-69371-5 


Reviewed by Beverly Eckhardt 


Not really an aficionado of mystery thrillers, I 
was introduced to James Patterson’s work when his par- 
ents both volunteers for our Long Term Care Ombuds- 
man Program and residents of Concord, presented us 
with a paperback copy of Along Came a Spider. 

They boasted that their son was #1 on The New 
York Times bestseller list. Sure enough, he was there, 
and he has been there every year since with one thriller 
after another. (The latest is Violets are Blue, now listed 
number 4 in paperback in the Boston Globe.) Patterson 
works in a brokerage firm in New York City and one 
wonders how he finds the time to be so prolific. 

I brought Along Came a Spider home and was 
delighted by the pace of the action. As the blurb on the 
cover reads, “James Patterson does everything but stick 
our finger in a light socket to give us a buzz.” 

Jack & Jill, which came out in 1996, is the 
third in the Alex Cross homicide detective series that 
began with Along Came a Spider and now numbers 
twelve novels. I have selected it for review because of 
its Washington, D.C. setting and the seemingly random 
murders in its plot - today’s reality in yesterday’s fiction. 

The action begins with the brutal murder of a 
controversial U.S. senator in the bedroom of his 
Georgetown home by killers who leave their trademark, 
a note in rhyme signed “Jack & Jill.” Shortly after, a 6- 
year-old schoolgirl is found beaten to death on the 
grounds of the school attended by Cross’s son, only 4 
blocks from his home. While Cross investigates the 
earlier crimes, the killers act twice again, each time 
leaving a rhyme to indicate their motive. No one in 
Washington - politicians, children, parents, newsmen, 
and even the President - feels out of range of the 
killers.. 

Throughout, Patterson keeps his action fast, with 
short chapters moving from scene to scene, victim to 
killer to cop. His crime scenes are raw and shocking. 
The reader is kept in suspense as the plot goes through 
unexpected twists and turns. This is just the book for a 
rainy Sunday afternoon. 


The Lost Continent: Travels in Small-Town America 
Reviewed by Ruth Hapgood 


We may have roamed the Appalachian Trail with 
Bill Bryson (A Walk in the Woods), or the idiosyncrasies 
of our British/American language (The Mother Tongue, 
Bryson Dictionary of Troublesome Words), but have we 
explored our own country with his humorous eye, in The 
Lost Continent: Travels in Small-Town America? 

He was a midwest boy, a great plains boy, who 
came from Des Moines. And after living for two decades 
in Britain, as he says, “ I wanted to go back to the magic 
places of my youth — to Mackinac Island, the Rocky 
Mountains, Gettysburg. . .I wanted to see lightning bugs, 
and hear cicadas shrill, and be inescapably immersed in 
that hot, crazy-making August weather.” 

“T visited all but ten of the lower forty-eight states,” he 
tells us, “ and drove 13,978 miles. I saw pretty much ev- 
erything I wanted to see and a good deal that I didn’t. I had 
much to be grateful for. I didn’t get shot or mugged. The 
car didn’t break down. I wasn’t once approached by a 
Jehovah’s Witness. I still had sixty-eight dollars and a 
clean pair of underpants. Trips don’t come much better 
than that.” 

Vivid and humorous indeed is that journey. We 
hear that his home state of Iowa “is in the biggest plain 
this side of Jupiter, “that” the average Southerner has the 
speech patterns of someone slipping in’and out of con- 
sciousness. I can change my shoes and socks faster than 
most people in Mississippi can speak a sentence.” -A city 
like Savannah delights him, balanced by his disgust at the 


disfigurement from modern-style hotels. Other cities 
don’t get off lightly, such as Los Angeles and 
Philadelphia. 

In Washington he visits to the Lincoln Memorial and 
there is a pigeon on Lincoln’s head: “There is always a 
pigeon on his head. I wondered idly if the pigeon thought 
that all the people who came every day were there to look 
at him.” 

Then he hits Boston — and we can indeed sym- 
pathize. “Boston’s freeway system was insane. It was 
clearly designed by a person who had spent his childhood 
crashing toy trains... This wasn’t a road system; it was 
mobile hysteria.” 

Strange non-towns, non-motels, and non-restau- 
rants come his way. At one, “the toilet seat didn’t have a 
Sanitized For Your Protection wrapper on it, denying me 
my daily ritual of cutting it with my scissors and saying, 
‘I declare this toilet open.’ “ 

Columbus Day gives him pause when he consid- 
ers that Columbus never knew what he had found, nor set 
foot on what became the United States. “If you ask me,” 
he says, “the Vikings would make far more worthy heroes 
for America. For one thing, they did actually discover it. 
On top of that, the Vikings were manly and drank out of 
skulls and didn’t take any crap from anybody. Now that’ 
s the American way.” | 

His epic journey brings him home to Iowa. And 
where is he settled now with his family? New Hampshire! [R) 


The Road to Eden’s Ridge 


A Journey to Love, Dreams and Country Music 


By M. L. Rose 
Reviewed by Betty Smith 


On my recent birthday, a family member gave 
me this book about a country singer. Yes, I have been 
to Passim Café in Harvard Square and do enjoy folk 
music but found it an intriguing gift. It was one of 
those novels which is a passionate love story inter- 
twined with a career in folk music. 

To begin with, the author M. L. Rose signed 
the book but it turns out that this name is a pseudo- 
nym for Myra McLarey and Linda Weeks. They both 
teach writing and are close friends. Myra lies in 
Arlington and Linda in Tennessee. This is a first 
novel for both. Well, how do two people write a 
novel together, chapter by chapter or.... 

The characters are well developed, particular- 
ly the older women who helped raise Lindsay Briggs 
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up in Maine. The reader goes a long for a ride with 
Lindsay down to Nashville after she walks out on her 
fiancée on their wedding day. In Nashville she finds 
roommates, concerts, and Ben McBride, a country 
music legend. Lindsay draws herself together and 
returns to the old family farmhouse in Maine where 
McBride visits and the love story goes on. 

The well-written book with excellent charac- 
ter development depicts the passion one can have for 
music and the influence music can have through 
one’s life. 

A must read for those who have a love for 
folk music and want a “good read”on vacation or a 
snowy weekend. 


Every year around this time many of us embark 
on a journey to our local nursery, garden center, farm 
stand or tree farm in search of the perfect Christmas tree. 
For some it is a monstrous 16’ tree for the living room 
following a tradition spanning several generations. For 
others, it is a small potted live tree carrying no less 
meaning than the tree ten times it size. So... aside from 

the obvious size differences, are all Christmas trees the 
“same? 
| Absolutely not. Depending upon where you live, 
there are as many as a dozen different types of trees (live 
and cut) that are used for Christmas trees, but most of the 
trees available are Balsam Fir (Abies balsamea) and 
Fraser Fir (Abies fraseri). In a continuing effort to 
expand our palette of plants we would like to discuss 
several other plants that will be available this season. 

First, let’s discuss the option of purchasing a live 
or cut tree. Cut trees are usually available at the end of 
November, and with care they can last a month before 
needles start to cover the floor. The main advantage to 
cut trees is that they cost less than live trees and the ease 
of transporting and caring. In recent years we have seen 
a greater variety of cut trees available in the market, and 
this year we will have five different trees available: 
Balsam Fir, Fraser Fir, Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga men- 
zeisil), Concolor Fir (Abies concolor) and Scotch Pine 
(Pinus sylvestris) 

Whether you choose live, cut or both, it is 
important to understand the merits of the many trees 
available. 

Abies balsamea - Balsam Fir: This is the classic 
cut Christmas tree. It is a pyramidal upright tree with 
shiny deep green needles and a fragrance that also makes 
it popular for cut greens to fill your house with the fra- 
grance of the season. 

Abies concolor — White Fir: The needles on the 
white fir are a little longer than the Balsam Fir and more 
blue green. The overall form is a little less rigid, but it 
still has an excellent upright compact form for a cut tree. 

Abies fraseri — Fraser Fir: Very closely related 
to the Balsam Fir in form but less fragrance. Many peo- 
ple find the needles and form to be more appealing than 
the Balsam. 

Picea glauca ‘Conica’- Dwarf Alberta Spruce: 
Probably the most popular live evergreen in the country. 
This plant’s predominance comes from its flexibility in 
the landscape and its common use during the holidays 
inside and outside in planters. A very slow-growing 


All Christmas Trees Are Not The Same 


By: The Staff at Stonegate Gardens 


compact bright green evergreen with small bottlebrush 
like branches. 

Pseudotsuga menzeisii — Douglas Fir: More 
common to the West Coast, this is a wonderful pyramidal 
tree with a less rigid feel than the other firs. Needles are 
a little longer and softer with a tinge of blue most times. 

Picea pungens — Colorado Spruce: An excellent 
landscape tree in New England, the Colorado Spruce can 
be planted in full sun after the holiday. Very dense rigid 
upright trees with shades from green to blue. The nee- 
dles can be stiff and painful when grabbed incorrectly, 
which is why it is not commonly used as a cut tree. 

Pinus sylvestris — Scotch Pine: This two-needle 
pine has the longest needles of any tree offered (3-4”). 
While also a pyramidal tree, it has a much softer feel 
with the longer needles and less rigid branching. 
Branches can often droop a little more than other selec- 
tions. 

Care of your trees is critical for enjoyment 
throughout the long holiday season, which sometimes 
can extend to the Super Bowl. Cut trees should have the 
base cut just before placing the tree in water. This 
allows for uptake of water from the tree stand and pro- 
longs the period before needle drop. 

A live tree has several advantages; the most 
important of which is the ability to be planted it in the 
ground after the holiday. Another key advantage is the 
diversity of plants and sizes, from little miniatures to 10’ 
balled and burlapped giants. Many of these plants are 
already available in the nursery. This season we have 
Balsam Fir, Blue Spruce (Picea pungens), Dwarf Alberta 
Spruce (Picea glauca ‘Conica’) and Fraser Fir. 

Live trees however, are a little more challenging. 
A six foot ball & burlap tree can weigh as much as 250 
pounds. The transition from outside to inside and then 
from inside to out must be done carefully. A closed 
unheated garage is a good place for a couple day transi- 
tion. The soil must be kept damped. One can wrap the 
rootball in plastic or place it in a tub while in the house. 
If lights are to be used on a live tree, they must not give 
off heat. If you are planning to plant your tree outside 
after the holiday, pre-dig the hole and place mulch near- 
by in case the ground is frozen. Plant your Christmas 
tree as any other tree and enjoy it and the memories of 
the holiday for years to come. 
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Must Love Dogs 


By Claire Cook, Viking, 242 pages 


Reviewed by Palmer Faran 


“HONEST, HOPELESSLY ROMANTIC old 
fashioned gentleman seeks lady friend who enjoys 
elegant dining, dancing and the slow bloom of affec- 
tion.WM, n/s, young 50’s widower, loves dogs, chil- 
dren and long meandering bicycle rides. 

“Tt’s the “loves dogs” bit that convinces Sarah 
Hurlihy to answer this personals ad that appears in the 
local newspaper. In this story about an exuberant, 
slightly wacky Irish-American family living on the 


South Shore, the unexpected always happens. Sarah 
is a divorced preschool teacher pushed into answer- 
ing the ad by her caring, interfering family that con- 
sists of five siblings and her widowed father. They 
just won’t let her alone to drift along in her life. The 
answer to the ad is a laugh-out-loud surprise. There 
are many more surprises in this book and many 
laugh-out-loud incidents. You’ll find the novel fun to 
read, even if you don’t “love dogs.” 


R fh fh fh walking through 


ENGLAND'S ANCIENT LANDSCAPES 


For seven days in May we invite you to join Muriel and Bob Mozzi as they 
walk on trails through Wiltshire's landscape left almost untouched since pre- 


history and the iron age: 


Avebury, Marlborough Downs 


The southern Cotswolds are also on our route. Here, moving ahead in time, 
the group will explore Roman Era remains and walk along Roman roads. 
Villas,villages and extraordinary churches, financed by the woolen trade of 
the 14-17th centuries, will enchant the eye as we walk along trails and and 
bluebell-edged streams among the romantic Cotswolds Hills. 

Roman Corinium, Coln Valley, Sapperton and the Slaugters 


10 - 17 MAY, 2003 


For complete details stop in or call: 


Price: $2300 plus air 
maximum 10 people 


The Travel Station, 2 Lewis St, Lincoln 781-259-1200 
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This drawing of the old town center appeared previously as a Lincoln Review cover. 
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Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 
Garden Supplies Sand 
Grain Ice Melters 
Hardware Housewares 
Heating Oil Lumber 

California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 
O gi ivi es Lumber ¢ Hardware 1-781-894-1265 Mondays a Friday 7:00-4:00 
Heating Oi ae en Saturday 8:00-3:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
39 Warren Ave. Weston 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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Martha B. G. Lufkin 


Attorney at Law 


‘Tax 
Wills 
Trusts 
Probate & Estates 


Member of Massachusetts and New York Bars 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Tel: (781) 259-1531 Fax: (781) 259-0370 
pines127@aol.com 
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Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoin Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P. ©. Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 


781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 


THE 


BULK RATE 
LINCOLN REVIEW [°° nn” 
P.O. BOX 6245 LINCOLN, MA 


PERMIT NO. 37 


LINCOLN, MA 01773-6245 


Printed by: 


WPS 


Waltham Printing Services 


A Full-Service Printer 


Commercial Printing 
Full Prepress Capabilities 
Full Copy and Bindery Services 


Continuous and Laser Forms 


Labels, Envelopes and Letterhead 


Ad Specialties 
Inventory Control and Storage 
11 Yetten Terrace ¢ Waltham, MA 02453 


Tel: 781 891-1945 800 698-1945 « Fax: 781 647-4473 
wps@walthamprinting.com « www.walthamprinting.com 
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